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Hall’s Hair Renewer 


iy mp ake wy Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
troys th that produce this trouble. We certainly believe that the intelligent 
Hall's Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff from the scalp, 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 
Promotes Growth. Hall's Hair a stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 
A Splendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 
or waving the hair. 
Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
etc. R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H 


Glyceri Oapsi T Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 


Every house should have burglar insurance 
in the form of a revolver. But—the women- 
folk are usually as much afraid of the revolver 
as of the burglar. Protect your home with 
a revolver that is not only straight-shooting 
and hard-hitting, but is safe in itself, 

Nothing will fire ‘Azs revolver but pulling 

the tri Let it fall from the table, from your pocket, kick it across 

the room—"hammer the hammer’’—nothing doing until you pull the trigger. 

Our Free Booklet, **Shots,’’ tells the whole story. Send your name ona 
postal—it will be mailed free with our full catalogue. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center i) Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center- fire, pinch § 
fire, 3-in. bbi. ; or 38 cal. center-five, 34¢-in. bbl. barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch | 
Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost. Extra length bbl. or blued finish at inch barrel © 
Sold by Hardware ard Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price 
if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 259 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street. San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 
IVER JOHNSON SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUNS AND IVER JOHNSON TRUSS BRIDGE BICYCLES 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
“All rights secured.” 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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HALF PRICE OFFER 


WORKS OF THOMAS W. LAWSON 


Gentlemen-I wish to take advan- 
tage of your half price offer. En- 
closed herewith $3.00 three dollars for 
which please send me the New England 


Future of Our Country ,”’ by Thomas W. Law- 
son, and in addition, prepaid, and without extra 


Are you one of the millions 
who have read with pounding heart and bated a : PARA 

breath every word of Mr. Lawson’s that has ap- ‘ 
peared in print? And since the appearance of 
Mr. Lawson’s last magazine article have regretted 
one thousand times the absence of Mr. Lawson’s 
monumental works in permanent form from your 


book shelves? 


Are you one of the millions 


who read only snatches of ‘‘ Frenzied Finance’’ 
and ‘‘Friday the Thirteenth,” as they appeared 
in Everybody’s and promised yourself at some 
future time — which time never arrived — to 
get together the thirty or forty necessary mag- 
azines and read Mr. Lawson thoroughly and 
carefully? 


Are you one of the millions 


who have been looking forward with eagerness 
to the time when Mr. Lawson should again put 
his pen to paper and send waves of excitement 
across the continent? 


“THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY,” / 

the first of a new series by Mr. Lawson, [RMMMERUTURE OF OURCOUNTRY by ThomaSW-Lagaaay 
appears in the December number of the [EEE Mies 
NEW ENGLAND MaGazIneE. The subject NEW ENGLAND’S MAGAZINE BEAUTIFUL 


is the broadest Mr. Lawson has undertaken to write upon. And on the very first 
page Mr. Lawson makes it plain that he is still the seer and the prophet. 


**FRENZIED FINANCE.”’ We have se- “FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH.” We 
cured a few copies of the volume contain- have also secured a few copies of Mr. Lawson’s 
ing Mr. Lawson’s “‘ Frenzied Finance,’’ ‘Friday the Thirteenth,’”’ as it appeared in 


the first thirty-two chapters, pub- Everybody’s, published by Doubleday, Page 
lished by the Ridgway Co. at $1.50. & Co., at $1.50. 


With one year’s subscription to the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE to begin with the 


N.E.- 1 December number and include “The Future of Our Country,” complete, if order 
NEW 


is accompanied by check for $3.00 and the coupon below, we will send you 


ENGLAND by mail, prepaid, without additional charge, both “‘ Frenzied Finance”’ 
MAGAZINE and ‘‘ Friday the Thirteenth”’ in their original, attractive bindings. 
Old South Building - We regret that we can fill orders only as long as the volumes last. 


We regret also that the large demand for the December number 
makes it necessary for us to announce that we can no longer 
supply orders for single December copies, but must reserve 
the few on hand for yearly subscribers. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE Co. 


BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN, President 
Old South Building BOSTON, MASS. 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND. America’s finest mountain, 
: wood and shore resorts. Unequalled hunting. fishing. out- 


Boston, MASS. 


ine for one year, containing ‘‘The 


ing. Sport and rest. Investigate. Dont wait. Plan 
NEW ENGLAND INFORMATION BUREAU 
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PERRY 
-TICTURES 


Every one Should Know 
About the World's 
Great Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. Size 51-2 
x8. (6to 10 times the size 
of this Madonna.) 
Send 2 cents for 2 Art 
Subjects, or 25 for children. 
Order Washington and 
Liacoln Pictures NOW 
Send three two-cent 
stamps for Catalorue of 
1000 miniature ilustra- 
tions, two pictures, a col- 
ored Bird picture, and a 
icture of Mr. Taft in 
february ONLY 


>THE PERRY PICTURES CO. - - Box 117, Malden, Mass. 


“ Worth its Weight in Gold” 


Right and Wrong Thinking 


and Their Results 


The Undreamed-of Possibilities Which Man May 
Achieve Through His Own Mental Control 


By AARON MARTIN CRANE 
Net, $1.40. Postpaid, $1.50 
A book which requires edition after edition to meet 
the wants of thinking men and women. Ask your 
kseller or send to us. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
Send for Free Complete Catalogue 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Most thorough service 
in the United States 


To PROMINENT MEN and POLITICAL 
CANDIDATES the Bureau is a big boon, in 
that all matter relative to themselves, their 
opponents, etc., can be brought to attention 
at a small cost. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS and HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS use newspaper clippings for 


record and reference. 


CORPORATIONS keep posted as to state 
and municipal legislation, and other matters 
affecting their interests. 


DEPARTMENTS, COMMISSIONS, 
BUREAUS, Etc., order clippings to secure 
data for satistical work, information to aid 
operation, or comment to gauge public opinion. 

Let us know your Business, Profession or 


Hobby, and we will tell you of the benef 
derived from our service. 


Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau 


66 Park Place 68 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Souvenir and Memorial Albums made in our 
Scrap Book Department 


Hotel Westminster 


Irving Place and 16th Street, NEW YORK 


@ One block from Union Square, Surface, Elevated and 
Subway Cars. Midway between leading wholesale and 
retail Stores and Theatres, and yet far enough from Broad- 
way to insure Comfort and Freedom from the noise and 
bustle of that thoroughfare. @ Perfectly quiet locality and 
homelike in every respect. @ Excellent Cuisine. European 
plan. Single Rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Koom 
swith bath, $2.00 per day and up. Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 per day and up. @ American Plan, $3 per 
day upward. Club Breakfast. Table D'Hote Dinner. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


THE JOHN F. HOLLINGSWORTH CO, 


C.H. GODFREE, 


Going and Co 


coins coming WEST END HOTEL 


Break up railroad —— and rest over night. Near enough to depot so you can have a fine meal. Best of service 


Our porter meets all trains 


All interesting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 


Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 


H. M. CASTNER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. 


Vegetables and supplies from our own farm 


In writing advertisers please mention New Fngland Magazine 
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Army and Navy Life 


“The Magazine that is Doing Things for America’”’ 


q Every month you will find ARMY AND NAVY LIFE filled to the 

brim with the very best that Uncle Sam’s Fighters can produce. Its 
editorials are not hampered by Army or Navy Regulations; they shoot 
straight and hit senate every time. In each issue new and exclusive 
pictures, taken by our traveling photographers, portray interesting life 
among our National Defenders in every quarter of the globe — Alaska, 
Cuba, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, and aboard the great battleships both 
at home and in foreign ports. 


q Special departments in the magazine are devoted to the enlisted men — 

“the heciieden of the service.” In these columns the reader comes face 
to face suddenly with nearly 100,000 young men whose love for home 
and country, and a longing to see the world, have impelled them tem- 
porarily to put aside the more lucrative opportunities in civil life to 
serve the Stars and Stripes. Their contributions are absolutely unique 
both in literary style and variety of theme. 


¢ Then we have stories galore. Strange tales from the frontier and 
border of every clime come to us from the best writers of fiction in the 


United States. 
q In addition to the foregoing, ARMY AND NAVY LIFE is the organ 


of the Peace and Arbitration League, of which President Roosevelt is 
Honorary President, and Senator McCreary, of Kentucky, President. 
It is the only constant, impartial, comprehensive, authoritative, and 
interesting publication representing our great National Defense. Jat 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
15 Cents per Copy $1.50 per Year 


SOME SPLENDID OFFERS 


COMBINATION A 
ARMY AND NAVY LIFE ...... . $1.50 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE . . . 3.00 $ 05 
$4.50 


COMBINATION A-.-1 
(1) ARMY AND NAVY LIFE... ALL FOR 


(2) Handsome Seal Grain Leather Pocket-Book and Card Case : : 
(3) North American Accident Insurance Co. Policy for $2,500, $ ; 45 
good for one year, all charges paid a 


Address Circulation Department 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE : 150 Nassau Street, New York 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertisers 
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The Newest and Coziest Hotel in New England 


Boston has an ideal hotel at last, large enough to offer every modern luxury 
and comfort, yet small enough to be home-like and cozy, offering to the fastidi- 
ous public that something so greatly desired —an atmosphere of refinement. 
The Brewster is located in the very heart of things, just within a few minutes’ walk of 
Boston’s great shopping center and theaters. 

You will find here cuisine and service unexcelled, with every attention for your welfare, 
comfort, and safety. 

No pains have been spared to make the Brewster strictly first class in every respect 
with prices reasonable. 

Reservations may be wired to us, if necessary, at our own expense. 


Ainslie & Graboly Company 


Operating Hotels Lenox Tuileries Empi.+ Boston, Mass. 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. Hotel Titchtield, Jamaica, W. I. 


in writing advertisers please mention New_England Magazine 
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The New England Bureau of Information 


As per our announcement in October, November, and December, the publishers 
of the New England Magazine will conduct a Bureau of Information on New 


England Outing, and from this date place the same at the disposal of our readers. 


The New England Bureau of Information will bend its best efforts toward 
giving you perfectly reliable, first hand, personally guaranteed data regarding 
where to go, how to get there, hotel and camp accommodations, what you will 
find in the way of fishing, outing, and hunting, and the approximate expense. 


TELL US EXACTLY 


Beautiful scenery, 2. When you propose to take your 
mountain climbing, outing. We will give you precisely 
horse back riding, the information requested, which has 


1. What you want\ automobiling, social 
[wit tenaik been secured as the result of our careful 


golf,baseball,yacht- investigation during actual experience 
ing, bathing, etc. in the various outing localities. 


We will tell you also what kind of an outfit you will need, one best adapted to 
local conditions, and recommend for your consideration guides whom we know 


to be both competent and reliable. 


New England sea and shore, mountain and forest, stream and lake, with full in- 
formation regarding their unexcelled outing opportunities, await you. Come early. 


The entire service of this Bureau will cost you but a two-cent stamp inclosed in 
your letter. 


Address: NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE CO. 
454 OLD SOUTH BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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The Safety Razor | 
That Lasts 
a Lifetime 


Those shaving with an ordinary ae 
razor (a thin blade safety razor, or being shaved ; 
by a barber), have absolutely no conception of the 
merits of a STAR SAFETY RAZOR. 

No experience whatever is required to shave with a “STAR,” or 
to keep the blades keen and in good shaving condition. With the use of 
our automatic stropping devices you will immediately become an expert 
at stropping. It is the razor Par Excellence that the best skilled labor 
and material has produced and is positively the cheapest. No need of 
continually buying thin blades with their questionable cutting qualities to 
enable you to scrape off your beard and irritate your skin. 

One STAR blade will give you better and longer service than 
hundreds of thin blades with absolutely no inconvenience or loss of time, 
and positively gives you a clean, smooth, and velvety shave without irritat- 
ing the skin, as each blade is magnetized and properly tempered and 
hardened to produce and retain that fine keen cutting edge so essential for a 
comfortable shave. Every razor guaranteed to give good 
service. 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR, Complete - $1.50 
with Automatic Stropper and Strop - 4.50 
Leather case Sets - - += $2.00 and upward 


Sold by all dealers, or sent upon receipt of price Catalogue mailed free upon request 


KAMPFE BROS., 12 Reade St., New York 


In writing advertisers pleaseSmention New England Magazine 
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NUMBER 6 


A BUNDLE OF CHEERFUL LETTERS 


UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 
With an Introduction by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


js men of his own aristocratic 

‘“‘class,”’ to those who were born 

and brought up with him, Wendell 
Phillips was a sort of Don Quixote. His 
tremendous earnestness in advocating 
every forlorn and unpopular cause, his 
eloquence in attacking all time-honored 
institutions, his zeal in courting martyr- 
dom, his utter fearlessness, his skill in 
biting sarcasm caused him to be as much 
hated and detested as he was admired. 
They called him evil names. If they 
had known the word they would have 
applied to him Cervantes’ wonderful 
epithet of atravesado. He was chival- 
rous in defending any cause that was weak 
because its weakness appealed to his gal- 
lantry. He was the advocate of the 
down-trodden, the slave, and the beggar. 
He made himself one of them, or rather 
one with them when to do so meant 
social ostracism. He sacrificed his birth- 
right for what he considered honor’s 
sake. The poor and the oppressed and a 
few stanch friends realized what a warm 
heart beat in that haughty breast of his. 
The world knew him as a fighter and they 
laughed at him, or persecuted him be- 
cause they thought he was fighting with 
wind mills. 

In his own home he was the tender, 
thoughtful, sympathetic husband of an 
invalid wife. He showed this same 
gentle affectionate side to a small circle 
of intimate friends. This is proved by a 
series of letters which he wrote between 
1860 and 1867 to Major George L. Stearns 
and his wife, Mary, a native of that Nor- 
ridgewock on the Kennebec, where 
were born so many distinguished people. 
Major Stearns was the Croesus of Anti- 
Slavery. Keeping himself wholly in the 
background, amazingly modest and self 
effacing, he nevertheless did more for 
the cause of emancipation than almost 


any other man. Even in the chronicles 
of the abolitionists comparatively little is 
said of this great-hearted, generous, 
gifted hero. He raised the fifty-first 
and fifty-second Massachusetts regiments 
—— the first colored troops that took part 
in the war of the Rebellion. Like Cin- 
cinnatus he dropped his own business 
and went forth to do this mighty work. 
But when Governor Andrew made his 
famous speech on that memorable day 
when the negro soldiers marched through 
Boston, Major Stearns’s name was not 
mentioned. Once he sent his check for 
forty thousand dollars to settle their 
arrearage of pay. What he did for John 
Brown has never been wholly told. His 
enthusiasm for freedom was so great that 
he founded newspapers to advocate it,— 
The Nation and The Commonwealth; 
he furnished Dr. Howe the funds to 
enable that gallant to cross the Atlantic 
and fight for Grecian independence. 
There was no end to his benefactions, 
private and public. 

After his death, which was truly caused 
by his over-exertions in the cause of 
patriotism, his wife, though crushed by 
the sudden blow, made a brave struggle 
to rescue the remains of his shattered 
fortune. In spite of repeated sorrows 
and misfortunes, she maintained to the 
end of her long life a sunny temper, a 
wonderfully acute sense of humor, a 
dramatic gift of telling effective stories, 
and a fund of historic reminiscences. 
Her beautiful home at Medford, bloom- 
ing with rich and splendid flowers and 
abounding in delicious fruits, was to the 
last a resort of cultivated and delightful 
men and women. Her whole joy in life 
was beneficence, and to the cause of 
education, especially of negro education, 
she devoted a large part of her energies 
and her income. 
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In the strenuous days of the war under 
“this classic fanatic roof,’”’ as Phillips 
once called it, gathered the counsellors. 
Hither came Curtis and Sumner, Emer- 
son and Alcott, Longfellow and Cranch, 
and many others, for consultation, for 
comfort and — when the end of slavery 
was assured — for congratulation. And 
it was one of the few places to which 
Wendell Phillips allowed himself the 
privilege of frequenting. Roses from 
the garden, peaches, pears, and apples 
were always in their season sent regularly 
to the patient invalid on whom “ the 
silver-tongued orator’’ lavished his wealth 
of affection. Many of his notes speak 
of these generous gifts. In one of them 
he says: 


‘“‘ Thanks for the fruit! Dear me! why 
can’t I get time to study some other 
language, for I’ve exhausted the Saxon 
vocabulary in the many, many times 
I’ve had to thank you. . . . Do some- 
body earn us leisure if only to master 
stately Spanish, sturdy Dutch, sweet, 
soft Italian for my needs.” 


On another occasion, having asked for 
some of their exquisite white flowers 
to lay near the body of a _ poor 
woman’s baby that had just died, he 
wrote: 


“It was very like and modest in you 
to ask pity for your flower poverty and 
try to sadden us ere we opened the box; 
but we knew you better — and still for 
all that, couldn’t but stand in amazed 
admiration as the cover was lifted. It 
was exquisite, so fit, so exactly the symbol 
for that dear little seven months’ bud 
who looked so cunning with his little shoes 
one cuddled over the other. You should 
have had your reward in seeing the 
cheerful joy of the mother and dumb 
gratitude of the honest, sturdy father. 
They had before I arrived gathered a few 
flowers, but silently put them all aside 
when they saw yours, evidently feeling 
how impossible it would be to let any- 
thing stand near your wreath. It is 
to be preserved by some mysterious 
process for the mother’s comfort for 
many a year.” 


Another characteristic note, written 
in 1863, was occasioned by still another 
gift of flowers: 


‘““ My dear pink: (Of course I meant the 
paper not you!) When I left your Geo. 
this evening it was to be presented to the 
daintiest, sweetest, loveliest — not young 
lady —as you supposed I was going 
to say — but bouquet, peering out of the 
tiniest white vase — which Ann guessed 
was meant for me, for I did not till then 
give her all of Geo.’s message —then I 
took tea lapped in the perfume of a 
thousand flowers. We talked of you. 

“To-day I’ve just been writing to 
Emerson — Now if his doctrine of the 
strength of the conquered sometimes 
passing into the conqueror could only be 
extended to notes and one could absorb 
all the genius of those one writes to, what 
a’'double genius I’d be, having just ab- 
sorbed him and now absorbing you! and 
what an immortal lyric I’d send you — 
in place of this paltry note! 

‘“‘ But wait till Geo. has magnetized me 
by journeying a couple of days with me, 
and from Wilmington when he leaves 
me and I recover myself — I’ll send you 
(perchance) a fitting messenger and fol- 
low it soon.” 


Wendell Phillips had a keen wit. One 
time when some one meeting him on the 
top of Monadnock, said, ‘‘I never ex- 
pected to see you so near heaven,’ he 
replied: ‘‘ You never willagain.’’ Flashes 
of this dry humor appear frequently in 
his notes. He assured his Medford 
friends that New York was not “ a wholly 
God-forsaken place,’’ not a small conces- 
sion for such a _ typical Bostonian! 
Many of his letters were written in pencil 
on trains, or at forlorn stations, and are 
full of entertaining descriptions of the 
people whom he saw and studied. Once 
in regretting a deferred visit he says: 
“I’ve sworn only one Demonsthenian 
oath — ‘ By all the philosophers of Con- 
cord, by those who once amused the 
world at West Roxbury, by the Dial, and 
the Massachusetts Review both dead, and 
by the living Commonwealth — Abdiel 
among Journals — I will make no visits 
till I have bathed my aching sight in 
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Medford landscapes and rested among 
Thorwaldsen’s Dreams.”’ 


Light and humorous as most of these 
familiar letters are he could also be 
serious. In one he says solemnly: “ Re- 
volutions are slow and accomplish only 
one third of what dreamers look for.”’ 
Oecasionally he gives a glimpse of the 
vivid issues of the day. “ Did Frank 
tell you what a wholesome hiss I got 
‘Thursday for using the news you so kindly 
sent me. See what trouble standing by 
vou leads me to.” “Again, speaking of 
some great occasion in New York, he 
adds: ‘‘ The public was so melted in the 
hot lava of war news as to make our 
words fall unheeded.’’ And again, in 
1861: “*‘ They say good times are coming. 
If so well; if not you and I will earn the 
right to them by striving to hasten them 


The following letters given in their 
entirety depict the gay life of a public 
lecturer in the palmy old Lyceum days 
when ministers and poets and pro- 
fessional orators traveled ‘‘ from Zecca to 
Mecca,’’ from the Penobscot to the 
Mississippi to enlighten rural audiences. 
Many of them are very amusing and char- 
acteristic. Shortly before her death 
Mrs. Stearns expressed her desire to have 
them given to the world in order that it 
might be known what manner of man 
Wendell Phillips was. 


CARS. 
(Written in pencil.) 


We won't say where lest this cor- 
respondence preserved, of course, as it 
deserves, a thousand years, may per- 
petuate some prejudice against New 
England. 

Nothing would happen to-day on those 
cars by which I left Boston except one 
Quaker whose wife was a preacher and he, 
bound to have her noticed, hopped up 
and down from his seat every five min- 
utes and at depots when we could get 
nothing to eat took out tempting-looking 
viands. Then a judge in a white neck- 
cloth, the only one in the car (I mean 
only white neckcloth; there may have 
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been other judges, they not being like 
white neck ties extinct) knew every body 
in the car and being in training for gover- 
nor would call out across the car to every 
man in it, to show he was not proud! ! 

Arrived, I was shown into my room. 
Having stolen much of the soil which 
should contribute to a state’s territory, 
but is carried hourly away by every rail- 
way traveler, I sought first water and 
washing things. The bowl was large 
enough to have covered Mt. Holyoke — 
the towel reminded me of the little square 
napkins my father used to have for shav- 
ing, about as large as this sheet — I 
signified to the attendant that I quite 
approved of the lavish magnificence of 
the bowl — but if he ever had the pleasure 
of hearing a lecture from Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once Unitarian clergy- 
man, but now devoted to Shakespeare 
and musical glasses, as the Vicar of 
Wakefield has it, he would learn that 
proportion was the charm of art — and 
that I did not think that a bowl large 
enough to bathe in was fitly mated by a 
towel that reached exactly from a man’s 
chin to his eyebrow. The attendant 
listened meekly and provided another 
napkin the twin of the other, so I was able 
to wipe both ears at the same time! 

N. B. I studiously avoided taking 
out my pocket handkerchief in my room 
lest its Goliath proportions should seem 
some silent reproach on the Tom Thumb 
towels. 

N. B. 2nd. What an evil war is 
since it makes towelling so dear! 

N. B. 3rd. Wouldn’t it be well to 
revive the Norman fashion Scott speaks 
of when it was the mode not to wipe one’s 
hands, but to wave them about and sodry 
them? 

N. B. 4th. How magnificent in this 
connection seems our old despised friend 
a kitchen roller! Three!!! yards ! ! ! of 
towelling revolving around a stick for 
common use!!! ! 

N. B. 5th. Wouldn’t small hands 
now be a blessing as well as a beauty! 

N. B. 6th. If these be the towels 
of - what must the dinner napkins of 
the state look like? Perhaps Clark, of 
Cambridge, will sometime succeed in 
making an object-glass sufficiently large 
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to see such dinner napkins of a clear 
day. 

Did you see that Artemus Ward said 
that the great organ could be heard 
through smoked glass of a clear day as far 
as Concord, N. H. !! 

Taking breakfast this morning five 
waiters stood and stared at me to see that 
I did not eat too fast or swallow the 
spoons. At last another man entered and 
he sub-divided them —a great relief — 
I swallow easier when not watched. 

Now there’s a man coming to bore me. 
I see it in “‘ his glittering evye.’’ Shall 
I be gruff and throw him off? He comes, 
the wily creature, toying with one or 
two acquaintances as he advances — 
poor hypocrisy. 

He is on me — adieu. 


DuBUQUE, March 25, [1862 or 3] 

My dear jriend: Do you think I'd 
better be poetical? Tell vou of mv cross- 
ing the Father of Rivers last Monday, 


leaving Burlington sitting like a queen 
between her bluffs, the rising sun gilding 
all her spires and making the frost cov 
ered trees on the opposite banks sparkle? 
Or tell you of sunrise here, his orient 
majesty peering over the Dubuque hills 
glinting down on the ice bound Missis- 
sippi? Or of my crossing Saturday in a 
mud scow in a rain storm? Well, | 
guess that strain is a /eetle too_ hard for 
me. I'll leave it to Longfellow, * vour 
other correspondent. He’s a poet. 

I’ll descend to daily life and tell you 
of an enthusiastic man in the cars trying 
to explain to me! The different styles 
of music! and tllustrating his views by 
samples, giving snatches of tunes espe 
cially the pathetic!!! I tried to recollect 
all I have ever heard vou say and appear 
learned,— ventilated (excuse the slang) 
the fact that I had once heard the “ Eli 
jah’ and the great organ! That was a 
fatal boast. He, not suspecting I wsa 


* The Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 
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carried there, was encouraged to persevere 
and overwhelmed me. How I longed for 
vou to set him onto! Using that word 
* encouraged’’ reminds me of what I 
think you will say is the best story I 
or anybody ever told you. I must make 
a little preface to have you appreciate 
it. I told my wife to send vou a critique 
on R. W. E.* It will amuse you. The 
writer was specially annoyed because 
k. W. E. had in Quincy the /argest house 
they gathered. Generally he is much 
liked but of course does not draw crowds. 
The elect value him, and highly. 

Well, I was talking this matter over 
with the secretary of a new lyceum — 
telling him about E.’s qualities, &c., &c. 
How his best folks would relish him 
though the rabble might like me, Bar- 
num, Gough better; but that in time his 
lolks would be educated up to him. 
*O Tll have him!” he cried. ‘‘ Such a 
man ought to be ENCOURAGED! ! ! “ Think 
of a man in a one horse town with a 
six by nine hall talking of encouraging 
Waldo! ! I looked at him in wonder 
regarding himas the Napoleon of Lyceums 
in his daring! What I would have given 
to have had you there and just ex- 
change one glance at the moment of 
such a superb inspiration! Do keep it 
fresh that I may yet have one glorious 
laugh over it ringing enough to make the 
Thorwaldsens tremble. 

Don't undervalue this envelope, its 
stain is historic like the white one. It 
revelled once in the swift coursing ice of 
this great western mud puddle. Great 
country out here. We laugh at little 
pocket handkerchief lots lying between 
a windmill and Tommy Thompson’s 
house! Think of 400 acre lots of corn! 
But, oh how the omnibuses do shake one 
on the principle that the food is so ill 
cooked that the shaking is provided to 
insure digestion. 

Thirteen reporters are crazy out here 
for news. I was two nights on the cars; 
went to bed the moment I reached the 
town, and the local ‘‘ item reporter’’ had me 
on the evening before “ too ill to sit up! ”’ 
What carried me through that long ride 
was the sight of a lady’s face opposite, 

* Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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the features not like yours but the ex- 
pression plaguey like you. I use that 
word, because it worried me that with no 
resemblance of feature there was such a 
likeness of effect. 

I must tell you one more story which 
the lady who gave it me assured me was 
true. A brigadier sent an order to his 
secretary to be copied. He had spelled 
proportion”’ porportrion. Secretary ven- 


tured to hint the mistake. Brigadier 
insisted. Secretary demurred. _ Briga- 
dier was obstinate. Secretary finally 


said, ‘‘ Webster spells it proportion.”’ 
‘* Was he a Brigadier General? ”’ 

No.” 

‘Then spell it as I tell you! !”’ 

You see he ranked Webster! ! 

The same lady had a rustic waiting 
maid who apologised for waiting on 
a newly made Brigadier General before all 
the ladies, on the ground that from his 
ways she thought he was General Wash- 
ington! ! 

The other day I-was just opening the 
door to leave a car when a young rustic 
seized me (he had pencil in one hand and 
paper in the other). ‘ Look here, | 
didn't know till this minute who you was. 
Just write your name, I’ve a book at 
home all regular.’’ 1 wrote, ‘‘ Be sure 
vou're right, then go ahead and never 
lose a chance.’’ And he let me get out. 
No conventionality out here you see. 
But they are adept at compliment some- 
times. One man saving to me he had 
come nineteen miles in mud to hear me 
and I saying, ‘“‘ Oh, I am sorry you had 
so little to pay you.’ A_ bystander 
cried, ‘‘ He couldn’t have had more unless 
you'd spoken longer! !”’ Could Louis 
XIV have done better? 

At Flint, Michigan, I saw the fullest 
collection of editions of Shakespeare on 
this continent and in the next room an 
original Morland. Superb pigs, a gem. 
In Dubuque I tea’d with a man who 
showed me the most superb view of 
Gloucester harbor, a jewel, and a full set 
in gorgeous binding of everything Doré 
hasdone. (Queer folks,now you light on a 
nonesuch, then vou laugh at another 
sort of nonesuch. 


Mrs. STEARNS IN HER GARDEN 
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Regards to Major and all the line 
officers. 
Yours 
W. PHILLIPS. 


Mrs. Stearns, 
Paradise Corner, 
Near Tommy Thompson’s, 
Africa! ! 
My dear ill-used Saint 
Martyr disconsolate. 
We pity you — 
We svmpathize with you. 

Bear bravely up under your troubles. 
Truly they are greater than ours. You 
are young and inexperienced — we have 
reached that mile-stoné in life which 
bears the inscription ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
expecteth nothing, for he shall not be 
disappointed ’’ — hence the blow to us 
is easy to bear. To be sure we did put 
confidence at once in your will power to 
help, but then as time slipped away we 
fell back on our life long experience and 
believed only in you — not the least in 
any domestic. 

So the Heavens are bright again — be 
calm; we with less to bear are able to be 
your comforters and assure you ’tis 
recorded for just as much a virtue and 
goodness and thoughtful kindness in 
you as if I—had grown ninety at 26 
Iissex St. and peered out of its windows 
(no longer transparent owing to the effect 
of sunlight on glass. See Gaffield’s 
Exbts.) on your great grandson, named 
for his grandfather Carl. 

Goodbye, take care of yourself — 
waste no tears on such folks’ “ doings.” 
Keep thy faith in Women’s rights and 
be happy. 

Thine unchanged, 
W. PHILLIPS. 


T. Parker dreamed that suffrage given 
to such noble women opened straight 
the Millenium doors. 

May all the Saints grant that this dry 
rot extend not unto Sarah W 


My dear Comforter: Your note was 
balm. You’re always good. I’ve had 
your canonizing papers all made out; 
the moment I’m Pope, my first act shall 
be to sign them and then we'll find the 
sweetest day in June for our new Saint’s 
day. Then won’t Concord, Essex St. 
and all Bangor (he leaving all his new 
Harvard fame) come out to Westbank 
and make the most of you before you 
spread your wings for yourother Heaven. 

Why didn’t I come to see you? Be- 
cause it’s my rule that when one’s REALLY 
at work it’s one’s FRIENDS only whom 
its safe to neglect. They —and thev 
only — will take work — such as they 
like — forcommunication. Jn that chan- 
nel our spirits meet each other — no 
need of pen, ink and paper. Nowstupid 
worldly folks miss you when you're oj) 
at work — kindred workers FEEL you then. 

Yes, help in the Standard. Powell had 
sunstroke and left it pretty much all to 
me since July 15 — hard, hateful work. 
I wish I hated Sin, A. J. and the Devil 
as bad as I hate a pen — whata Christian 
I should be! 

What times! A. J. equalled Thad and 
me to Jeff and now to J. C.— what next? 

Thank you for the promise of the $100. 
That and the major’s will help fill an 
awful gap —I was going to say — gap 
in our treasury, but remembered my old 
doubt when a boy “ whether a box that 
never had any money in it, but was only 
intended to hold it when I got any, 
could rightfully be called a money box.’ 
Recalling the doubt I changed the phrase. 

I hope my views in the Standard re- 
ceive the blessing of your eves and also 
your approbation. Our Gulf friends did 
well. I touch my cap, subalternlike, to 
the Major. 

I hope Carl makes as much noise as 
ever — that, I hold, being thermometer 
of boy health. 

Goodbye, Sainte Marie, 

Yours, 
W. P. 


(Zo be continued ) 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY —Part III 


By THOMAS W. LAWSON 


This new series of Mr. Lawson’s 1s being received with the same enthusiasm that 


the work oj his pen has always aroused. One plain’ John”’ writes, 


‘* Being a devoted 


jollower of Mr. Lawson, I don’t want to miss anything he has to say. I know that he 
is sincere, and, next to Theodore Roosevelt, he has done more to redeem this country 


jrom the pirates that infest it than any other living man. 


Much credit 1s certainly 


due you jor inducing him to continue the good work.”’ 

We agree with him fully in his estimate of Mr. Lawson and of Mr. Lawson’s work. 
Before the end of the sertes 1s reached, we think that all of our readers will agree that we 
have reason to feel proud of having ‘‘ induced him to continue the good work.’’ 


| MERICA, at the beginning 

of the twentieth century, 
presented to the world a 
unique aspect of civiliza- 
tion —a paradox in es- 
>| sentials. Acknowledging 
sil God, gourmandizing His 
teachings, and cramming 
Nature’s laws, the nation 
and its men of dollar- 
might defied Him, scoffed 
at His commandments, 
and, in the conduct of the government, 
and in their own trottings, runnings, and 
frenzied gallopings habitually transcended 
moral and natural fundamentals. 

In the highest places hypocrisy was an 
arm-chaired guest, and when its presence 
was flashlighted it was the custom to 
shed, boldly and defiantly, the cloak of 
pretense, and openly to wallow in the 
gold-bought vices. 

God’s religion was everywhere taught, 
and houses for God’s worship were more 
aplenty, more luxurious, and more in- 
viting than ever before in the history of 
any people, yet His commandments, 
instead of guiding and controlling the 
actions of dominant America, was litera- 
ture for its entertainment, and, ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor,’ ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ 
and ‘‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery,”’ 
which should cornerpost a Christian peo- 
ple, were jokes for the amusing of the 
old, the young, and the inbetween mem- 
bers of American flubstocracy. 

Successful theft, either of gold or of 
neighbors’ wives, was a habit and an 
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emulate-us pastime. The majority of 
great American fortunes had been in- 
cubated and reared in ‘sneak thievery, 
and the possession of these fortunes was 
exploited in law-defied or law-counte- 
nanced prostitution. Man was wedded 
to woman by God’s ministers, who went 
through the same book and mouth 
coupling motions as in the days when 
‘Until death do ye part’’ meant until 
death parted, yet wives were swapped 
or stolen as were jackknives and huckle- 
berries in the days of the Plymouth 
Rockers. There were special depart- 
ments of law for the divorcing of those 
myriads of couples who had sworn before 
God to be as one until the grave; doctors 
of the law of divorce worked overtime 
to keep pace with the marryings, and 
sovereign states of the Union were in- 
dexed in the World’s Who’s Who as 
Divorce-while-you-wait habitats.” 

In the larger cities of America pro- 
fessional classes existed by the trade of 
murder, civic debauchery, and _ lesser 
body and soul thuggeries. These classes 
not only were recognized by the law- 
administrators, but privately licensed by 
them to ply their trade. In the great 
social and business centers of America, 
the ever-increasing growth of prostitution 
amongst the female working classes was 
accepted as calmly and _ matter-of- 
factedly as was the explanation of the 
compelling cause, “High cost living; 
low wages.’’ Asylums, jails,.and re- 
formatories were in a hot-house state of 
cultivation, and the people, forgetting 
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the causes which birthed these institu- 
tions, accepted their flourishing existence 
as an evidence of national prosperity. 

Universities, schools, and bookword 
gymnasiums of all sorts flourished, and 
the youth of the land were sent forth to 
life’s battlefield idea-equipped as never 
before. The patriotism of the American 
people at the coming in of the twentieth 
century was of that hysterical, in- 
radiating, self - satisfying, chip - on - the 
shoulder, what-the-Hell brand which 
made necessary the ever presence of the 
implement of the age, the automatic 
double-faced mirror. 

By that law of human laws, common 
consent, the entire people acknowledged 
and bowed their abject fealty to one 
great power, Almizhty Dollar, and then 
to God, Country, Humanity, Decency, 
etc., etc., etc. The sacredness of Al- 
mighty Dollar was undisputed by all, 
save those ends and odds of every age, 
the Cranks, who never were allowed to 
forget, even for a glint of time, that they 
were warts on an otherwise gloriously 
perfect planet. 

Almichty Dollar made the laws and 
administered the laws unmaking those 
which, for appearance’s sake, it was not 
feasible to corrupt and corrupting those 
which to save its face it was not feasible 
to unmake. 

Almighty Dollar set the pace for 
spiritualistic, educational, artistic, social, 
and businessethics. It was the standard, 
the judge, and the reward for all-the- 
worth-while contests ot American life. 
Its judgment was infallible, its decrees 
indisputable, its power absolute and 
supreme. 

At the dawn of the twentieth century, 
the reign of Almighty Dollar was so 
fixed that it had not only growthed an 
aristocracy, but was blooming an heredi- 
tary royalty. If possessed of the one 
vital requisite, dollars in multimillions, 
no man’s past could be too barnacled, no 
man’s present too malodvrous to bar him 
from title to American royalty. In wo- 
man the absence of modesty, virtue, and 
intelligence was no debarment, provided 
the vacuum produced by the extraction 
of these olden-time necessities for social 
leadership had been replaced with a 
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coupon spindle. Ignorance of the 
where-from and where-to, of why the 
grass blades multiply, the roses bloom, 
and the birds sing, of the eves in the sky, 
the voice in the winds, and the heaving 
of the ocean’s heart and the searing of 
the lightning’s dart was no blank wall to 
power on any of the turnpikes of life dom- 
inated by Almighty Dollar. Many of the 
loudest names in government, religion, 
education, art, society, and business, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
belonged to men and women who had 
been cradled, or whose parents had been 
nurtured in the gutters of crime or im- 
morality. In the halls of Congress, the 
federal and state courts of justice, the 
governors’ chairs, the highest laymen 
places in the church, in the trusteeships 
of universities and schools, the controller- 
ships of banks, railroads, and great in- 
dustries and the wheelhouses of business 
were gorilla-conscienced, hyena-hearted, 
wolf-souled men whose vision had never 
penetrated the brassy surface of their 
mirrors, while amongst the society dollar 
queens were women aplenty whose bodily 
and mental leprosy would have made it 
impossible for them in the days of the 
Plymouth Rockers to walk abroad in 
anv of the places frequented by the decent 
of thatage. Yet at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the names of these 
men and women were those most fre- 
quently screamed in the public prints, 
and their dollar successes the ones most 
otten stilted to youthful eyes as the 
things most worthy of achievement. 

That such conditions existed in a 
country where but two and a half cen- 
turies before a healthy hearted and 
minded race had pick-and-shoveled the 
cornerstone to bedrock foundation is 
wellnigh incredible, so incredible that the 
setting of it down for the perusal of the 
unborn of coming ages would be crime 
unless the setting down was accompanied 
by such simple proof of its existence as 
can be acid-tested by the student of those 
infallible photographs of every age, the 
daily press. 

That ye of to-day and ye of to-morrow 
may see for yourselves the sort of Ameri- 
can life which whirly-gigged across the 
threshold of the twentieth century, the 
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following dishonor roll is woven from 
the pluckings of the top boughs of 
American activities, where full in the 
observation of all the world during the 
few months last past since their gathering, 
they have blossomed and bloomed in 
God’s glare. In festering one’s eyes upon 
this unutterably nasty index of the times, 
it should be borne in mind that this dis- 
honor roll is not a creature of imagination 
or a thing of a mad, runaway pen, but a 
biograph of actual happenings limned 
from the pages of the daily press, and the 
records of the courts, law-making halls, 
and lecture platforms of the day, from 
which it has been yawningly absorbed 
piecemeal by the whole American people. 


‘** Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’ ’’ 
Was the cant they handed slaves in long ago. 
Where ignorance is hell, ’tis cowards who dis- 


guise 
The things that every freeman ought to 
know. 


ULCER ONE. The most honored, and, 
in the eyes of the world, the most conspic- 
uous President of the United States, offi- 
cially proclaimed that his government 
secret police investigation of the senators 
and members of Congress exposed such dis- 
honesty on the part of these, the two highest 
and most sacred pillars of the Republic, 
as to cause them to deprive him and his 
successors of police power to expose their 
iniquities; that a governor of a sovereign 
state 1s a criminal with a black past; that 
his investigation already has sent senators, 
members of Congress, and judges to prison; 
that the second largest and most world- 
widely known business aggregation of 
Americans has been guilty of every crime 
an the calendar of civilization; that this 
great band of criminals should be disbanded 
and punished; that it never has been dis- 
banded or punished; that when he caused 
it to be fined $29,000,000, the courts un- 
justly released at from such punishment; 
that the greatest and most powerful news- 
paper in America 1s a base criminal, 
which he, the President, has ordered 
brought to criminal justice; that over a score 
of the most prominent and most powerful 
men in American public life, and he names 
them, are liars, thieves, and worse. 

And this President of the United States 
has not been impeached or punished, 
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but, on the contrary, has been enthusiasti- 
cally lauded and honored by the American 
people for his ability and bravery in 
proclaiming the truth. 

ULCER Two. Senators, members of 
Congress, judges, governors, and hundreds 
of newspapers and scores of the most power- 
ful Almighty Dollar Royalists have publicly, 
voctijerously, and continuously proclaimed 
that the President of the United States 1s 
a malicious liar and an insane despot. 

The emphasis with which these things 
have been said, and the ‘‘oh-it-is-all- 
right’’ manner in which they have been 
received by the American people, can best 
be comprehended by extracts from these 
sources from amongst hundréds:— 

From two of the oldest and most 
prominent senators of the United States, 
and delivered by them on the floor of the 
Senate to full seats and crowded galleries; 
from two of the leading daily newspapers 
of the country, and copied into thousands 
of other daily, weekly, and monthly 
publications, and from the address of a 
member of Congress delivered from the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 


For several months, to go no farther back, our 
President of the United States has been fairly 
revelling in denunciation, in expletives, and in 
coarseness generally. From his high place he 
has attacked private and public citizens alike who 
have disagreed or criticised him, whether justly 
or unjustly, and has called them liars, villains, 
scoundrels, and infamous fellows. We are 
quoting literally from the category of his vindic- 
tiveness. 

He has defamed judges of the land in his 
official messages to Congress and has sent an 
executive insult to both legislative branches, 
calling members criminals and traitors. He has 
invoked the aid of the Secret Service agents to 
spy upon members of a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government and had directed the Attorney- 
General of the United States to prosecute news- 

pers. 

Never before in our republic’s history was 
egotism, megalomania, so rampant in the White 
House. The meat upon which our Caesar has 
been feeding must have been from the loins of 
the unterrified monarchs of the Nubian jungles. 

His is the voice of no suckling dove or bleating 
lamb. 

He paws the earth at his feet like a bison of 
the Western prairies, throwing the dirt of his 
ferocity over his back, and roars like a lion of 
the desert in front of the pyramids of the Pha- 
raohs. He struts with colossus step, grits his 
teeth, and foams about his nostrils as a war 
charger in action. And the rash disputant who 
would hold otherwise than he must go bathe 
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himself to be rid of the slime of presidential 
bilingsgate. 

The President has lambasted courts, ananiased 
senators, Congressmen, ambassadors, financiers 
and nature-fakirs; he has made generals and 
commanders out of doctors; he has exposed the 
ignorance of Blackstone, Story, and Marshall; 
he has shamed bachelors and crowned mother- 
hood a la Napoleon; he has come up to the last 
regular message with the bleeding scalps of all 
the fakirs in the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of national and State govern- 
ments dangling from his belt, and with the igno- 
rance and “‘ predatory’’ qualities of all mankind 
exposed to a gaping world. 


In view of his deliberate misstatements of fact 
in his scandalous personal attack upon the editors 
of the this paper calls upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to make immediately 
a full and impartial investigation. 

The said in the editorial for which 
the President assails its editor: 

“It has been charged that the United States 
bought from American citizens for $40,000,000 
pe operty that cost these citizens only $12,000,000. 

here is no doubt that the Government paid 
$40,000,000 for the property. But who got the 
money ?”’ 

The President’s reply to this most proper 
question is for the most part a string of abusive 
and defamatory epithets. But he also makes 
the following statements as truthful information 
to the American people: 

‘The United States did not pay a cent of the 
$40,000,000 to any American citizen. 

‘‘The Government paid this $40,000,000 direct 
to the French Government, getting the receipt 
of the liquidator appointed by the French Gov- 
ernment to receive the same. 

‘‘The United States Government has not the 
slightest knowledge as to the particular indi- 
viduals among whom the French Government 
distributed the same. 

“So far as I know, there was no syndicate: 
there certainly was no syndicate in the United 
States that to my knowledge had any dealings 
with the Government directly or indirectly.”’ 

To the best of this paper’s knowledge and 
belief, each and all of these statements made 
by the President and quoted above are untrue, 
and the President must have known they were 
untrue when he made them. 

He continues to emit from the White House a 
flood of bilingsgate. He says, through a great 
daily, that the men who question his statements 
are ‘‘creatures of the gutter so low that they envy 
the eminence of the dunghill.”’ 

What are these statements by the President 
the denial of which by citizens or newspapers 
makes them ‘‘ guilty of infamous falsehood’’ and 
induces the President’s threat that ‘‘if they can 
he reached for criminal libel I shall try to have 
them reached ’’? 

The President’s arguments are expressed in 
the following restrained, temperate, and judicial 
terms: 

‘Preachers of an oppression; 


wildest radi- 


calism; lawless capitalists; law-defying corpora- 
tions; iniquities; spirit of demagogy; wrong- 
doing of men of wealth; every decent man; the 
anarchist; the reactionary; worst enemy of 
liberty; worst enemy of order; wrongdoers of 
great wealth; the corruptionist, the bribe-giver, 
the bribe-taker; preachers of class hatred; 
swindle his fellow-citizens; revolts the conscience ; 
predatory wealth; reign of plutocracy, greed, 
and rascality; ruin the country.” 


The senator’s defense of himself was tem- 
perate, convincing, and obviously truthful. 

‘‘I have doubtless given him (the President) 
good cause to seek revenge. 

‘*I was not aware that these darts of mine had 
quivered in the executive hide and stung him so. 

‘‘He promotes me to membership in the An- 
anias Club and charges in effect that I have de- 
liberately lied to the Senate. 

‘‘The President’s sleuths, set to do the dirty 
work of spying on a Senator, when the Senator 
had exposed a fraud. 

“ He hates me and would destroy me if he 
could. 

“It is easy for those who are vulnerable to 
convict others on the most flimsy evidence, and 
the President seems to work on that theory. 

The man who announces to Congress that he, 
the President, assumed the right to permit the 
greatest trust in the world to absorb its greatest 
rival contrary to law would doubtless not hesi- 
tate to help his dear friend in holding 2,000,000 
acres of the public domain because I have con- 
templated and wanted to buy 1,440 acres.” 


No word from the Senator was needed to dis- 
credit the ‘‘proof’’ presented by the President 
in his special message. 

That the President should have used the 
emergency funds of the War Department for 
unlawful purposes, as the Senator charges in 
citing the law, may appear to him a trivial 
matter. That his private detectives employed 
fraud, liquor, and promises of immunity and 
money to secure ‘‘ proofs’’ no doubt appears to 
him justifiable, since he commends them. 


It seems that in this case, as in all others, the 
President has become a victim of his stage 
mania, of his thirst and hunger for the dazzling 
limelight of publicity. 

Upon what meat does this our Cvesar feed, 
that he is grown so great? It must be raw beef. 

Americans are a people patient to the point of 
pestilence, negligent to the point of nausea, self- 
confident to the very border of slavery, and 
saved from pestilence, nausea, and slavery alike 
only by a universal sense of humor which mocks 
at microbes, scorns sickening smells, and touches 
with a carnival tickler the tyrant’s threatening 
lips in the very nick of time. 

To such a people a chief magistrate who has 
himself no sense of humor — moving like a horse 
tedder over the hayfield of American activities, 
stirring up every drying blade of once green 
grass to let it fall drier than before; quarreling 
one day with the practical politicians, then with 
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the part your hair in the middle reformers, then 
with the Socialists, then with the great industrial 
corporations, wrestling in agony of spirit with 
Noah Webster and our glorious English tongue, 
taking a fall out of nature fakirs, exhorting our 
women to avoid race suicide — cannot but be an 
unmixed nuisance. 

He plays the tyrant, to be sure, but he is a 
tyrant who fears the carnival tickler. He tries 
our patience, but he is always good — to laugh 
at. The beginnings of the mammoth jocularity 
which has driven dull care away for more than 
seven years, the imposing gargoyle grinning 
above the entrance of our national temple of 
place and power, have a humor all their own. 

A cowboy in his youth, he has never altogether 
grown out of that; an unimaginative assembly- 
man with preposterous notions in his early man- 
hood, a candidate for mayor of New York, 
running third, with Henry George second; a 
police commissioner, scaring the members of the 
force with Sherlock Holmes exits, entrances, and 
perambulations; a national civil service com- 
missioner, engaged in a bitter war of correspon - 
dence withthe editor of the ; anassistant 
Secretary of the Navy, knifing his high-minded 
chief in the back; a warrior ‘‘alone in Cuba,”’ 
saved at San Juan Hill by black soldiers; a 
signer of an insubordinate round robin which 
any dignified War Department would have 
punished with summary court-martial; a can- 
didate for Governor of New York, victorious by 
a mere fluke when the false halo of San Juan 
Hill was above his head; a nominee for Vice- 
President against his will; the beneficiary of 
assassination, and last, and crowning piece of 
luck, the nominee for President when all the 
aggressive elements of the opposition wanted 
to see their own candidate defeated — the 
mammoth jocularity has got a laugh with every 
appearance, the national gargoyle has been 
funny from the hour it left its native quarry. 

In his various writings he points out the errors 
of George Washington. In the life of Benton 
he says Thomas Jefferson was ‘‘constitutionally 
unable to put a proper value on truthfulness.”’ 
In the life of Morris he alludes to the ‘‘utter 
weakness and folly of Jefferson’s second term, 
and the pitiable incompetence shown by him and 
his successor.”’ 

He declares that James Monroe was ‘‘as great 
a failure as his predecessors.’’ Andrew Jackson 
he calls “‘ignorant and headstrong.’’ Martin 
Van Buren, he insists, ‘‘faithfully served the 
mammon of unrighteousness.”’ John Tyler was 
a ‘‘ politician of monumental littleness.”” Frank- 
lin Pierce was a ‘‘small politician of low capacity 
and mean surroundings.’’ James K. Polk was, 
excepting Tyler, ‘‘the very smallest of the small 
presidents who came between Jackson and 
Lincoln.”” This covers the elder Harrison, 
Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, and James 
Buchanan. 

He has toleration only for the Adamses, who 
stood for Federalist aristocracy, and admiration 
only for Alexander Hamilton, the defeated 
champion of a limited monarchy. 

Of course these condemnations roar as gently 
as a sucking dove when compared with_his de- 
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nunciation of John Paul Jones as a ‘‘pirate’’ ; 
Napoleon the Great as ‘“‘utterly umscrupu- 
lous’’; of New England’s idolized Wendell 
Phillips as always ‘‘either mischievous or ridic- 
ulous and usually both’’; of Thomas Paine, 
the first champion of American liberty, as ‘‘a 
filthy little atheist’’; of miracle -believing 
Roman Catholics as ‘persons of arrested men- 
tal development”’; of Quakers as “quite as 
undesirable citizens as duellists ”’ 

Consistency is a jewel which the gargoyle is 
always throwing to the swine. A free trader at 
Harvard, he has put no bar in the way of the 
standpatters, who back up the most iniquitous 
tariff the world ever saw. A noisy champion 
of civil service reform, he has lent patronage to 
the debauching of the Republican party and 
factional politics so shameless that it would have 
shocked the conscience of a Roscoe Conkling and 
brought a blush to the venerable cheek of Simon 
Cameron. 

No king in any limited monarchy was ever 
half so exigent or ever half so placable. The 
downright democracy of Abraham Lincoln, the 
bluff Americanism of Grant and Cleveland, the 
equally American suavity of Arthur and Mc- 
Kinley have passed into history along with the 
joviality of Garfield and the Nonconformist 
thrift of Rutherford B. Hayes. We have a king 
and a court now, as good an imitation of the real 
thing known to the nobility of monarchical 
countries as the scion of a family of trading 
Dutchmen can concoct. 

No other living man ever so grossly libelled 
the United States as does this President, who 
besmirches Congress, bulldozes judges, assails 
the integrity of courts, slanders private citizens, 
and who has shown himself the most reckless, 
unscrupulous demagogue whom the American 
people ever trusted with great power and 
authority. 

Incredible, verily so, for these are not 
the irresponsible mouthings of petty 
lawyers delivered in a _ police court 
against some outcast criminal, but they 
are the deliberate utterances of great 
national leaders of the American people 
hurled at the head of the American peo- 
ple’s most honored President, whose 
only crime was in pointing the attention 
of the people to a millionth part of the 
evils which range the land like the pesti- 
lential cyclone which lays low what it 
does not uproot, twists and crushes what 
it does not level, and diseases all that 
wide growth which lies beyond its path. 

Incredible, verily so, but in every 
age and every clime the gravestone 
which marks the summit of the highway 
of progress is inscribed ‘‘ Incredible.”’ 
The Babylonian, Athenian, and Roman 
student tell that ere the mighty pillars 
of these ancient breederies of civilization 
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tottered and crashed, the wise men 
chanted to high heaven, “Incredible,” 
while through modern France and Russia, 
ere progress was confronted by her own 
rapiered and corset - mailed bastard 
sons, Luxurious Immorality and ‘The 
People be Damned,” the cry “In- 
credible’’ wailed above fifes and drums 
of anon-hustling destruction. But it ts 
not in the bladder-burst eruptions of the 
evils of an age that the real rottenness 
is laid bare. Rather, it is in the pryings 
of the scabs, the ulcers, and the festered 
arteries of the times that the malignant 
microbes are located and exposed, and as 
this is the object of our present operation 
we will on with dishonor’s roll. 

ULCER THREE. Two oj the most prom- 
inent leaders of American business and 
soctely, both firmly astride the ridge pole oj 
American Itness, one day in a haggle over 
the division of the spoils of an exception- 
ally villainous pillaging of the people 
through the great railroad transportation 
lines bumped into each other. Ajter hours 
of fish women wrangling that would have 
put to shame the Amazons of Whitechapel, 
these two Almighty Dollar Royalists 
clinched, and all America stood open- 
mouthed and aghast at the fury of the 
contest and ats jar-reaching consequences 
to the people of Amertca and many oj those 
o} other parts of the world. All knew that 
i} the fight continued all the top perchers 
of American Royalty would be compelled 
to take sides with one or the other of the 
scratching, gouging, biting American 
Dollar Brutes, for all were members of the 
Almighty Dollar Royalty, which meant 
that the outcome of the encounter, unless 
the combatants voluntarily parted, would 
be the laying in waste of vast interests of the 
American people. The Go took place 
at 9 o’clock one night at one of the big 
hotels an the greatest city 1m America. 
The mighty giants, mighty and giants only 
because of Almighty Dollar’s reign, eyed 
each other as do the wolves of the wild 
across the helpless carcass of a victim. 
lor an anstant they hearkened to the 
piercing scream of humanity, then with 
a sneering ‘“‘humanity-be-damned,’’ each, 
like the dollar lust frenzied brute he was, 
proceeded to gouge the other. Panic was 
on. Prices of all things tagged securities, 


crashed, followed by a topple oj the price 
of all things of value to the American 
people. Banks and industries failed, 
scores of thousands were impoverished, 
hundreds were sent to prison as convicts, 
and scores sought relie} in suicides’ graves 
and — you are about to ask, simple- 
minded reader, whether the two brutes, 
whose fiendish lust for dollars, of which 
they already had more than they, their 
children, and their children’s children 
could make sane use of, were hanged to 
the nearest lamp-post? or whether they 
were beheaded or hurled into prison? No, 
indeed no, but on the contrary they se- 
cured from the wreck and ruin more 
millions of Almighty Dollars, new honors 
and greater power to repeat their hell 
schemes. 

ULCER Four. The greatest aggregation 
of capitalists in all the world, the very 
kings of America’s Almighty Dollar 
Royalty, decided that the people should be 
blackjacked out of $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 through the thimble rigging 
o} one o} their great metal industries. In 
record time the skinning machinery was 
rigged and set agoing. The flywheel o/ 
this machinery was the biggest bank in 
America. In its halls the traps were set 
and upon a given day the American people, 
first worked into a state of blind frenzy by 
the whirl of cleverly strung dollars spun 
at such lightning rapidity that each dollar 
appeared a flock, were driven into the great 
banks’ all’s-ready shearing-pen and ruth- 
lessly skinned of scores of millions of their 
savings. Was the bank called to account 
by the Government by whose license it 
existed? Were its controllers brought 
to punishment by the law which had been 
brazenly outraged? Nay, nay, innocent 
reader. The bank, because of its pulling 
off of this most profitable coup, rushed 
on to easier and richer skinnings of the 
people, and its controllers used the scores 
of new made convicts and suicides’ 
carcasses as hopping-steps to higher and 
more exalted places in the kingdom of 
Almighty Dollar. 

ULcER Five. The people had used 
three great life insurance companies as 
depositories of billions of thetr savings. 
They had made their trustees custodians of 
the happiness of millions of widows and 
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orphans of America. One day two of 
these trustees, like the two Almighty Dollar 
thugs already described, fell afoul of each 
other, snarling and clawing as to thetr 
respective rights on the Almighty Dollar 
Royal Ridge Pole. Each was oblivious 
to all but to his own mad desire to expose 
the hideous nakedness of the other to the 
assembled American people, and they 
fought, tore, and stripped until lo! there 
was exposed wm all the glare of noonday 
a spectacle of wmmorality and fraud 
which dazed all but the principals which 
at enveloped. Then the people became 
frenzied at the proof of the uses to which 
ther savings had been put, and from one 
end of the land to tts opposite they raged 
jor redress and revenge. 

To pactfy and to lull the people back 
to new bringings of dollars, a public inves- 
tigation of the wrongs was staged. Punch 
and Judy staging of such affairs for the 
etherizing of the aroused people was one 
of the stocks wn trade of the Royalty of 
Almighty Dollar. Often, and always 
successfully, had tt been practised, but 
in this case so acute was the people’s 
wrath, so earnest the people’s intention 
of getting at the bottom of the rottenness 
which had been so suddenly unlidded, 
that the master marionette movers be- 
came rattled and before the wires and 
screens had been righted for the in- 
tended juggle the American people and 
all the world get their first clear sight 
of the hellishness of the machinery by 
which the American Many were being 
shackled to the galleys of the American 
Few. 

The people were numbed, then paralyzed. 
The press groped for word-linkings to 
describe the awful heartlessness that had 
been disclosed; Cause and Effect astron- 
omers endeavored to chart the horrors 
to come in connection with the horrors past, 
but there 1s a limit even to the creatures 
of pen-wedded ink and paper and the world 
settled into the gasp stage; every one every- 
where met each fast following disclosure 
of unbelievable frauds and unimaginable 
deviltries with shorter and shorter gasps 
of amazement. At last the investigation 
ended, not because all the horrors had been 
exposed, but because before a thousandth 
part of them had been sunlighted the minds 


of the people had been carried to the limit of 
their powers of comprehending. The 
American people with a deadly earnest- 
ness, to punish and to aright, swore 
themselves to action and the result 
—ah, indignant reader you cannot 
be blamed for your question, “What 
sort of torture and death and destruc- 
tion was meted out to the head devils 
of Almighty Dollar Royalty and their 
heart and soul sausaging machin- 
ery?” 

The result of this momentary upheaval 
was a fantastic performance akin to 
a wax-work-tragedy-comedy begotten 
from the crossing of a six-ring circus 
with a parlor charade. These Kings of 
Almighty Dollar Royalty, whom the 
investigation demonstrated were the 
creators, controllers, and beneficiaries of 
the meretricious crimes, offered up as 
sacrifices a score and a half or two score 
of their lieutenants, balloon-pipers and 
mirror-carriers, who for years-had pawed 
the sawdust during public rehearsals 
as the real ring-masters. These un- 
fortunate hirelings of brute bosses, 
obedient to their trained and seasoned 
instincts of loyalty and the spurrings 
of an alarm-clocked conscience 
promptly hurried themselves to suicide 
graves, insane asylums, or exile in 
foreign climes, while’ their chiefs 
with a hideously shrill ““On with the 
dance’’ proceeded to place new dum- 
mies in the wheel-houses of the people’s 
billion laden galleons. 

Of the half-score monarchs of Almighty 
Dollar Royalty who were responsible for 
the massacre of the savings of the poor 
wrought by the three great life insurance 
companies, not one was mulcted of a single 
dollar of the millions stolen from widows 
and orphans; not one contributed a 
single heart-throb of pity for the thou- 
sands of homes which had been ruined; 
not one was fretted by a single conscience- 
crink. In the language of one of their 
most active members, ‘“’Iwas just 
as well we hit that rock, for now that 
we have charted it we will save time 
and expense by avoiding it in future 
voyages.” 

ULCER Srx. One of the largest indus- 
tries am the land, an industry which sup- 
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plied all the people with one of their daily 
necessities, centered in a great trust. This 
trust was partially owned and wholly con- 
trolled by a band of the rulers of Almighty 
Dollar Royalty. They were society leaders 
and art, education, and science patrons and 
trustees. They bribed the national and 
state lawmakers to pass laws and corrupt 
law «wnterpreters until they possessed the 
legal privilege oj levying tribute on all the 
people. Not satisfied to barrel and bale 
millions annually, jrom the torrent of 
always tnrushing dollars and wealth wreck- 
age which came from the fraud opera- 
tions of the trust, they quggled themselves 
into the control of banks and stock markets. 
These they rigged into an on-the-side private 
skinning system, until their activities were 
a stench in the public nostrils. Year ajter 
year thetr merciless pillagings of the people 
of scores of millions of their savings went 
merrily on to the accompaniment of church 
and charity chantings, but even these dollar 
debaucheries did not satisfy the hunger 
of these hypocrisy and plunder experts, and 
in thewr cravings jor additional come-easy 
wealth, they anstructed their work-jor- 
datly-bread-or-starve hirelings to trick-rig 
the scales by which the Government collected 


its tithes of tax. In this way they stole 
additional millions jrom the Government, 
but at last, as with the commonest oj the thie} 
tribe, a haggle over a division of the loot 
compelled the police to take cognizance of 
their cunningly disguised trap-doors and 
secret springs, and, presto, their mean 
crimes stood revealed to all. 

Yes, you incredible followers of the 
slimy trail of this revelation, we hear your 
question, ‘‘Were not these pillars of so- 
ciety and business, these brass-plated 
papier-maché saints of the Republic, 
which cost our forefathers their blood 
and their lives sent to prison and to ob- 
livion?’’ Notatall. Without a blush of 
shame, without the halt of a business or 
social or religious activity, they sent their 
lawyers to the Government to arrange 
for the return of a moiety of the stolen 
millions, and the incident hardly found 
back page mention in the press or passing 
audience in the clubs and churches, which 
honored and envied the shameless 
perpetrators of the outrage, although 
the amount stolen from. the, whole 
American people was _ sufficient to 
purchase some of the Old World mon- 
archies. 


(To be continued) 


“Why should there not be a patient confidence in the 


ultimate justice of the people? 


hope in the world?” 


Is there any better or equal 
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JOHN J. ENNEKING’S “‘THE BROOK” 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


of painting like ‘‘ The Brook,”’ as 

representative of John J. Enneking, 
Boston painter, one might possibly en- 
counter criticism, since several larger and 
more ambitious works have been before 
the public from time to time. Yet the 
artist himself admits that he has still 
before him the task of painting the can- 
vas for which all that has gone before 
has been only work of special preparation. 
His ideal is the picture that shall be the 
perfect expression, not of a locality, but 
ofathought. Effort toward that achieve- 
ment underlies a number of canvases 
recently painted at his studio — as, for 
example, his glorified study of the Chris- 
tian Science Church, its upper portions 
bathed in glorious sunlight. 

The strength of Mr. Enneking’s posi- 
tion is that for many years, amidst all 
the searchings of an active intellect, 
he has steadily based his art upon simple 
descriptive painting, of which “ The 
Brook’’ is admirably typical. It de- 
picts just a picturesque bridge over a 
Maine trout stream,and howcompetently! 
Every essential turning of the surfaces 
of ground and foliage is carefully ob- 
served, every value related to another. 
It is a work painted with that manful 
gusto which this artist habitually dis- 
plays when face to face with the problem 
of stating facts as they are. When a 
good but philistine deacon in the Berk- 
shires, so a story goes, stood behind Mr. 
Enneking’s easel and remarked con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ Huh, better leave that for 
the women to do,” the veteran painter’s 
ire knew no bounds, and he treated his 
new acquaintance to a most energetic 
calling down. This same spirit of the 
“fighting Enneking,’’ which all his 
friends recognize, is often aroused as he 
paints before nature. It gives his work 
singular virility and directness. 

Since he settled in Boston, after study 
with Bonnat and Daubigny, back in the 
days when the French influence first was 
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becoming paramount in American paint- 
ing, Mr. Enneking has been among the 
most productive of New England artists, 
a winner of all sorts of honors and medals, 
a good member of art juries where he has 
always shown great catholicity in judging 
the productions of other men, and in gen 
eral a man who has exerted a sane and 
wholesome influence felt among all the 
professional groups of the community. 
His ‘‘ November Twilight’ and The 
Duxbury Clam Digger,’’ shown at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1895, 
still cling in memory. Since then he has 
been adequately represented at most of 
the leading exhibitions and expositions. 

An especially valuable example for 
other artists Mr. Enneking has set in 
never permitting himself to be so deeply 
engrossed in his own work as to be obliv1- 
ous to the duties of citizenship. In the 
development of park facilities in the 
metropolitan district he has played his 
part. The memory of spirited contests 
waged in his suburban home town of 
Hyde Park, in behalf of artistic railroad 
bridges to take the place of inartistic 
steel structures which it was proposed 
to build, is still fresh. For several years 
he has publicly advocated national recug- 
nition of the fine arts—as perhaps in 
the form of a governmental bureau or 
department. This suggestion has at 
last become a definite project § Mr. 
Enneking is a member of the Twentieth 
Century Club. In the affairs of the 
Boston Art Club he has been aggressively 
favorable to higher standards of ex- 
hibition standards than have prevailed of 
recent years. Thanks to the efforts of 
a few members of this ancient association, 
its opportunities for usefulness are to be 
greatly enlarged in the near future. In 
this, as in other movements, Mr. Ennek- 
ing has been persistent and indomitable. 
To give a portion of his time and strength 
to causes which he believes to be good, 
has become a part of his philosophy of 
social service. 
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A FEW SOUVENIRS AFTER A GRAND DAY’S SPORT 
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CONY SHOOTING TO A HOUND DUET 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


" OU blew three rings of smoke 
that time, Bill; must have some- 
Yu on your mind. I know 
the sign mighty well. Come, kiddo, get 
it off your stomach. Is your chef on 
a strike? Dog sick? Gun busted? What's 
the conundrum? ”’ 

‘Nothing much, Con, only I was won- 
dering, after hearing that last moose yarn 
from the far east, if we had anything fit 
to offer Jack in the way of a little winter 
shooting here in the Massachusetts Com- 
monwealth. If 
the birds were 
flying I reckon 
we might show 
him a few good 
covers, but at the 
present stage of 
the game a cert- 
ain quadruped of 
the genus Lepus, 
with a short tail 
and naked ears, 
is about the 
limit, unless we 
should roam 
t he wide world 
for a fox.’’ 

Don’t waste 
any precious 
time inventing 
a line of argument in support of 
the delights of cony shooting, boys, for 
both he and his white brothers, scurrying 
along to the chorus of the hounds, form 
an advance guard stepping high to some 
of the finest music on earth, and call 
for steady nerves and a good eye as they 
flash across the white carpet among thorn 
bushes, small alders, or birches and 
scrub pine. If there’s any one thing 
above another that gets me, it’s a good 
full day with the gentlemen of the long 
ears,”’ 

“Nuff ced.” You get a phone for 
a ‘come on’ the first chance out, and 


we'll show you some cony country we 
never have to blush for — not ten miles 
from this hotel and a pair of dogs that 
never quit, even in the face of impossible 
conditions. Would you come for that? ”’ 

“ Would a duck swim? You and Con 
are elected, and I'll administer the oath 
of office whenever you are ready to raise 
your right hands and affirm. It’s the 
new year, so there’s no swearing — 
without good provocation.”’ 

Upon his return from Fitchburg 
where he had 
been royally en- 
tertained by the 
Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation at their 
monthly ban- 
quet, the above 
conversation, 
which took place 
in the office of 
the American 
House in that 
city, would per- 
sistently re-enter 
Jack’s mind, 
painting most 
alluring pictures 
of hillside and 


THE START valley, open 


country and 
masses of tangled undergrowth, bog, 
and upland, with rabbits dashing across 
the foreground to be chased out of sight 
by hounds in full cry, until the temptation 
became overpowering, and his own phone 
was put in connection with the true- 
hearted sportsmen at the other end of 
the line. 

‘Must be Saturday, Bill, if possible, 
as that’s the only day I can see for weeks, 
and I just can’t wait. Can you fix it that 
way on a hurry-up call and corral the 
necessaries? Il arrive at your house 
the night before with bells. Must have 
the game warden along. Possible for 
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wireless talk with Con with- 
out too much bother?”’ 

“Only thing that 
bothers me is the weather. 
It’s colder than Greenland, 
ice and snow are very old, 
and have melted and frozen 
again so often that it’s 
mighty bad tracking with 
almost no scent for the 
dogs to follow. This is 
Thursday and predictions 
say ‘colder,’ but fix the 
date and we’lldo our best.”’ 
‘“ We'll be good gamblers 
and take achance. Satur- 
day be it. Don’t forget 
to arrange sO we can get 
our licensestohunt. Con’s 
a wise Officer and the 
new law demanding every 
hunter’s registration went into effect 
January 1. Don’t give hima chance to 
pull us.”’ 

Fate was apparently unkind and when 
the hunters met in the hotel dining-room 
the following Saturday for the discussion 
of an excellent early morning meal, the 
mercury registered slightly above zero, 
with every indication of a stinging day. 
A most forbidding outlook for even a 
small measure of success for the finest 
nose with which nature ever adorned a 
dog’s face. 

“It’s a poor hunter who must have 
everything favorable from the start, and 
it only makes it more interesting to have 
to buck up against a few sharp corners 
if we get what we are after in spite of it.”’ 

‘‘ Spoken like the good sportsman you 
are, Con. True for you: there’s a whole 
lot more to sportsmanship than catching 
fish or killing game. Some of the best 
times I ever had in the open were never 
decorated with a single trophy of the 
hard work we put in trying to achieve 
results. Splendid scenery, narrow es- 
capes, grand exercise, and perhaps a good 
wetting through and through were fea- 
tures of some of those never to be forgot- 
ten days.”’ 

‘Much obliged, Jack, you've taken a 
great burden off my mind. / always feel 
that way, but great men differ. Con is 
no pessimist, either, and I opine we'll 


A SUCCESSFUL ROUND-UP 

know we've been somewhere when we get 

home to-night.”’ 

Whether that prediction would be 
made good or no, the three certainly were 
aware they were bound somewhere when 
Charlie, the chauffeur, shoved in the high 
speed, and a big automobile charged awav 
into the teeth of a biting wind, doing a 
pretty speed stunt over the hard-frozen 
road, worn smooth by much traffic, and 
soon the hustling, up to date city gave 
place to some inviting farming country 
that looked good indeed at all points of 
the compass. 

A little delightful uncertainty but 
added zest to the occasion when a spark 
plug decided to depart this life, and hur- 
ried research brought to Charlie's anxious 
gaze only one other, and that in most 
doubtful condition; but good fortune 
assisted it to perform its functions, and 
the heart of the section chosen for the 
arena of the day’s sport was reached 
without further delay. 

All along the seashore no snow was to 
be found, but on the way inland scattered 
patches began to appear, becoming more 
numerous, until ten miles back of Fitch- 
burg, in the town of Ashby, there was 
nearly a foot of crust and ice in the open, 
and in exposed spots where the sun had a 
fair look once in a while, places that were 
softened a trifle aroused a gleam cf hope 
that the feet of the cottontails might 
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leave a trace of scent. Ever so little 
would be enough for those keen-nostriled 
fellows, Major and Jim, the latter a 
veteran of eleven vears and a wonder, 
the former a pup, but ‘‘a comer,” who 
promised fair to equal the old dog's 
record. 

Major's voice was keen and insistent, 
his quick, strenuous cries carrying well, 
but the old dog's singing was indeed good 
to hear, booming out clear and musical 
between the spasms of the Major and 
easily heard at great distances. 

This knowledge of difference was 
cained by Jack while standing with his 
two companions by the side of the auto, 
deciding the question of time for the re- 
turn of the chauffeur, during the discus- 
sion regarding which the dogs dashed 
into a ravine and hit a track for an in- 
stant, starting away in full ery, only to 
lose the scent and return zigzagging 
through the brush in the vain endeavor 
to find it. 


‘‘ Nothing doing to-day. Better come 
back about half-past three,Charlie. Take 
the heavy coats, gun cases, and grub with 
vou, and meet us at the old mill. Sound 
vour horn when vou get there, and we'll 
come down from the hills. Of course 
we ll give ’em a fry, but I never saw a 
worse chance, did vou, Con? ”’ 

‘"Bout’s bad as they make ‘em. 
Never can tell what may happen, though.”’ 

‘One thing's in our favor; the dogs 
can't get the little brown rascals jump- 
ing as lively as they would if the running 
was better, and they'll stay out of their 
holes longer if thev’re not pushed too 
hard. I don't believe we'll get skunked. 
See how those dogs are working.”’ 

As the party slowly tramped up the 
ravine, not a bush or pile of dead branches 
was passed by the eager hounds without 
Strict examination, even to the extent of 
forcing themselves under the masses, in 
the hope of jumping some bunny plaving 
hide and Seek. Chances of starting the 
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swift little chaps were excellent, but that 
was likely to be the whole story, with the 
addition ‘‘ going yet,’’ unless it all hap- 
pened under the very nose of the man 
behind the gun, in’ which case he might 
get a snap shot at a brown streak. 

In every direction were numberless 
tracks that might be footprints of the 
white variety from their size, but made 
so long ago that succeeding sunny days 
had thawed them out, and in so doing 
widened them beyond recognition of 
exact variety. Abundant evidence was 
there that the country was most promis- 
ing under better conditions, and it might 
reasonably be hoped that noonday sun- 
light would soften up the trails. 

Every little while 
the hard - working 
pair of beauties that 
were scouring the 
fore country would 
start away to merry 
music that would be 
succeeded by perfect 
stillness, and ina few 
minutes they would 
come stealing back 
along the under- 
brush, casting an 
inquiring eye at the 
hunters as though to 
ask, ‘‘Are your eyes 
any better than our 
noses? Can’t you 
help us out a little ?”’ 

Remember this 
place, Bill? We 
flushed a partridge 
over there and I saw thim light near 
that tree, came over and sneaked up 
along this shore till I stood right 
here. Up went the bird and I took 
all the time I wanted and — scored two 
clean misses. Never would have thought 
of it again if I’d got the game, I suppose, 
but I never pass this spot without taking 
notice. Used to be good cover up there 
before they cut it all away. Too bad.” 

‘‘ It’s a shame we can’t make some ar- 
rangements for the preservation of wood- 
land, when so great pains are taken by 
your wideawake Rifle and Gun Club to 
properly stock the country with game 
birds as well as brooks with trout, but 


IN IMAGINED SAFETY 


there’s quite a question how to go about 
it. Put that up to Dr. Barton.” 

“Talking about cover, Jack, I wish 
you could have been with me down South, 
hunting quail last year—ride to it, 
you know, and 

Ow!ow—ow! Ao—o—o—o—o—o 
—uw! Con’s story was rudely inter- 
rupted by a yelp— a howl and a steady 
succession of long-drawn cries, Ao —o 
—o—o — 0— o0—o—o uw! until 
the air seemed to pulsate with the in- 
spiring chorus. Rising and falling as the 
dogs followed the scent in and out among 
the ravines and brook beds, over the high 
banks and into dense growth, Jim’s song 
was punctuated with Major’ssharp crying, 
which gave place 
frequently to a duet 
of bayings delight- 
ful to the hunter’s 
ear aS an assurance 
of a fresh trail. 

Hot-footing along 
a waterway that led 
into swamp land, a 
lineup was effected 
at the foot of a hill, 
up the side of which 
numerous runways 
showed the direction 
of popular travel 
among the conies, 
and very soon it was 
apparent that what- 
ever circling the 
fugitive was doing 
was on very high . 
land. 

A quick change of battle formation 
found three men with eyes alert scanning 
patches of open between small clumps of 
pine, for no one could tell how great a 
lead the rabbit held over the baying, 
whining pair clinging so tenaciously to 
his trail. A sharp report followed by 
another, and a smothered exclamation, 
told the story of two glimpses, two misses, 
and a bunch of chagrin. 

With noses close to the snow and run- 
ning as in double harness, Jim and Major 
tore by Con and down the hillside, the old 
dog baying and whimpering, the young 
one yelping and the tails of both beating 
a tattoo on the bushes as they ran,—a 
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DOGS PICKING UP A TRAIL 


pair of beauties, the very impersonation 
of strenuous intent, their eyes glowing and 
bodies vibrating with eagerness to over- 
take the tantalizing brown ghost well in 
the lead. 

Away in the distance they were both- 
ered as the rabbit undoubtedly crossed 
ice or harder going of some kind, but per- 
sistent work put them right again, and 
as they passed out of hearing they were 
still hot after Mr. Cony. Presently their 
voices crescendoed and long before they 
could be expected in the vicinity, Con’s 
gun leaped to his shoulder and a storm 
of number sixes brought the first prize 
to bag, as he remarked, ‘‘ Guess we 
won't be skunked this trip. Try to 
sneak by me, will you? ”’ 

In a few minutes two noisy brutes 
dashed by at top speed, almost turned 
a somersault as they came to the end 
of the trail, and began sniffing circles 
in all directions, whining anxiously and 
looking everywhere as though fearful that 
their quarry had vanished into thin air. 
The uplifted rabbit was greeted by vig- 
orous leaps away to Con’s shoulder, as 
they expressed their joy at the successful 
outcome of their long drive, and their 
beaming eyes very plainly congratulated 
the marksman. 

Off again into the woods they went, 
intent upon starting more trouble in 
Conytown, and the succeeding period of 


silent hunting gave their 
male companions an op- 
portunity _to compare 
notes and,size up the 
situation. 

Passed within twenty 
feet of my station, Con, 
but through bushes so 
thick I could hardly see 
dogs, let alone a rabbit. 
They had him straighten- 
ed out for fair, and were 
going some.”’ 

“‘Me, too, Bill, —a- 
sleep at the switch. That 
cony must have been hop- 
ping along just in front 
of them until they almost 
ran upon him, when he 
was jumped and took leg 
bail for security. Got to 


watch all the time, no matter how far 


the dogs seem from us.” 

“Ow — ow! Ow! 

Three pairs of ears strained eagerly in 
the direction of the warning. 

‘“That’s the pup. Wait for old Jim! ”’ 


Mmo! and asthe veteran chimed 
in with bay and whine the woods woke 
again and a hurried scurrying to place 


SLEEPING WITH ONE EYE OPEN 
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WATCHING BY A WELL-MARKED RABBIT RUN 


announced another candidate and a new 
Marathon. 

It seemed an age after the hounds ran 
out of hearing before a faint sound was 
borne to the ear and cut back and forth 
away down the hollow as though a strong 
wind made it necessary for pursued and 
pursuers to come along close hauled. 
Doubling upon itself the rabbit went 
away again, but never able to shake his 
loud-mouthed enemies, came hurtling 
through the low growth to meet his 
Waterloo at the hands of Bill, not ten 
vards from the spot where his predecessor 
bit the snow, while close behind him the 
Major tore along, running by sight, with 
Jim not five feet astern. It was an 
exciting finish. 

‘‘ Pretty good for three-fingered Bill,”’ 
chuckled Jack. ‘*‘ With all those band- 
ages on thumb and trigger finger, I had 
an idea you would get stung on rapid 
fire, but it’s evident you don’t need to be 
all here to do business at the old stand. 


If Con and I want to get a shot over you, 
we'll have to cut your hand way off and 
then break your gun.”’ 

‘* Bad accident for the cony — ran into 
the charge of shot by mistake. Funny he 
took the direction to get into line.”’ 

Further developments that afternoon 
demonstrated that such accidents were 
destined to happen often, for in spite of 
Bill's badly cut hand, four out of the next 
five conies started, met with the same 
fate. 

‘ Oh, vou, Bill, consider yourself sued 
for breach of promise. I'd give a nickel 
for a good big sandwich, such as you sent 
back with the chauffeur when we de- 
termined to return early. I can see it’s 
all day with starvation, now that the 
cottontails are coming to us. Your 
menu will get mussed when we eat again.”’ 

‘“ That’s right; put me out of busi- 
ness. No hotel proprietor has a license 
to live, anyway. He belongs with the 
other martyrs, Jack.”’ 


NG 
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‘*SUBSTANTIAL TOKENS OF S\CCESS’ 


“ Yep; I'd be willing to figure as that 
person, if a hard worker carrving grub 
could be so cast in this drama. It’s 
mighty close to a tragedy, I tell you. 
Can’t eat a rabbit raw or without salt — 
that’s all that keeps the count intact.”’ 

Calling their: four-footed comrades, a 
change of base to another piece of upland 
Where the shooting was more open, put 
them in line for even better sport, and in- 
side of an hour two more conies were 
added to the bag, and Bill’s pockets 
bulged with the substantial tokens of 
Success, until his Duxbak coat set out 
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around his body much in the fashion of a 
very short hoopskirt. 

While standing by the side of a run, 
along the line of which a few minutes 
before Jack had shot the only white rab- 
bit of the day, his attention was attracted 
toa solitary scrub pine just off at the right, 
and peering closely he siw another curled 
up at its foot, its ears upright and alert, 
hiding and listening to the dogs’ music 
away inthe distance. Unslinging his kodak 
and cautiously adjusting it to the proper 
focus, Jack secured a very good snapshot 
of the little fellow who looked up at him, 
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evidently unconscious that he was marked 
for great distinction in the pages of the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. His uneasi- 
ness under continued scrutiny was soon 
manifest, and slowly stretching himself 
until his four feet were nicely placed, he 
began to back away, turned and hopped 
toward the bushes, stopped, looked over 
his shoulder, and evidently believing he 
heard a call elsewhere, sprang to one 
side, then to the other, and so dashed 
away into the thicket on a sawtooth 
course well calculated to dodge any stray 
shot that might come after him. 

Quite unnecessary to state, he had 
earned his right to live, and his flight was 
not accelerated by Parker report or any 
attempt to deprive him of his liberty. 

It was long past the hour set for Charlie 
when the sportsmen turned their steps 
toward the old mill after gathering in 
eight of the ten conies started, a re- 
markable day’s shooting under existing 
conditions, and tired and hungry with the 
old dog ready to curl up on the snow 
from sheer exhaustion, they reached the 
rendezvous more than two hours late. 
Not an auto in sight. 

Several boys skating on the mill pond 
testified to the presence of one “ half an 


DoGS WORKING DOWN AN OLD ROADWAY 
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hour ago that went in that direction.” 
That way led to another mill a half mile 
distant, and thinking Charlie had mis- 


understood instructions, they trudged 
along in the darkness only to _ find 
“no auto some more,’ as_ the 


Frenchman would say. After support- 
ing the warmest side of the engine house 
for an hour, a hurryup call to the nearest 
Stable brought a double-seated con- 
veyance, and bundled in horse blan- 
kets, they began the long drive to Fitch- 
burg. Supper seemed a dismally lony 
way off, when the side lights of the 
fast-coming auto were vociferously 
welcomed, and with a quick transfer 
from blankets into heavy coats anil 
to the comfortable tonneau, the 
road was soon dropping out from beneat!t 
in a band of silver, as Charlie threw 
in his high speed and broke all city ordi- 
nances. 

Mm! The delights of that flight 
through space to the door of the hotel’ 


M—m—m-——m! That juicy steak 
and fixings! but ——— 
M—m—m—m! M—m—m-—n! 


For one more day with those keen sports- 
men and just the right kind of driving 
for the dogs! ! 
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THE BIRTH OF AMERICA’S SPINNING 
INDUSTRY. II 


By JOHN A. LAPORTE 


HILE affairs were in this un- 

settled condition, Samuel Slater 

| had, in the fall of 1789, just 
completed a seven-vears’ apprenticeship 
t. Mr. Strutt, partner of Sir Richard 
\rkwright, in England, where the young 
nian for about four vears had _ been 
in charge of the spinning machines 
and the machine shops for the manu- 
facture of the Arkwright machines. He 
sled for New York shortly after com- 
pleting his term of indenture and 
reached there in the latter part of 
November, 1789, intending to push on to 
‘hiledelphia, but engaged temporarily im 
New York, during which time he heard 
of Moses Brown, of Providence, and of 
that gentleman’s deep interest 1n_ the 
development of the spinning machine. 
Mr. Slater at once wrote to Mr. Brown, 
informing him of his qualifications, and 
early received a reply offering to engage 
him to build the desired machines. 
Mr. Brown's letter was dated December 
l0, and promised to give Mr. Slater all 
the profits ‘‘ over and above the interest 
on the money they cost, and the wear and 
tear of them for six months,’’ and also 
alluded to him: s deserving ‘“‘of the credit 
as wellas the advantage of perfecting the 
first water mill in America.’ Mr. Slater 
left New York in the early part of January, 
1790, and on the eighteenth of the month 
went with Mr. Brown to visit the Paw- 
tucket works. He promptly pronounced 
the Brown & Almy machines valueless. 
He thereupon undertook to construct the 
Arkwright series of machines, and an 
agreement was made that he was to re- 
ceive one dollar per day for his services, 
and have a man to assist him, who was 
to be put under bonds not to steal the 
patterns or disclose the nature of the 
work. Sylvanus Brown, a_ skilled me- 
chanic, was engaged as the assistant, and 


he and Mr. Slater, behind locked doors 
and screened windows, in a small building 
on the easterly side of the present [ast 
Avenue, then known as Quaker Lane. 
began their task. Owing to the law 
prohibiting the exportation of plans or 
models of machinery from Great Britain, 
he had to relv entirely upon his memory 
in the work of construction. | 

For the direction of Svivanus Brown, 
he made drawings with chalk on wood 
of the Arkwright machines as he remem- 
bered them, and slowly, piece by piece, 
the first frames were constructed. When 
the work had progressed sulliciently to 
show that Slater understood his business. 
a new agreement was drawn up. This 
was dated April 5, 1790, and practically 
formed a partnership between William 
Almy, Smith Brown, and Samuel Slater, 
for the purpose of engaging in “ the spin- 
ning of cotton by water.” By this 
agreement Mr. Slater undertook to build 
“two carding machines, a breaker and a 
finisher; a drawing and roving frame: 
and to extend the spinning mills or 
frames to one hundred spindles.” He 
was to receive one half of the profits after 
every expense arising from the business 
was defraved, including a commission of 
two and one half per cent for purchasing 
the stock, and four per cent for disposing 
of the varn, and was also “ to be at the 
expense of his own time and board.”’ 
He was also bound not to dispose of his 
share to anv one without the written 
consent of his partners; but after he had 
paid half the cost of the machinery he 
could sell out, provided he first offered 
his portion to his partners ‘in writing, 
upon the lowest terms.”’ 

While this agreement gave Mr. Slater 
a definite standing, as he became a 
partner instead of an emplovee, it was not 
especially favorable to him. To accept 
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such _ conditions 
Slater must have 
had great con- 
fidence in himself 
and in the future 
of the industry. 
He was amply 
justified by the 
results. From 
an old account, 
dated December 
3, 1792, it ap- 
pears that in ac- 
cordance with 
this agreement 
Mr. Slater’s share 
of the proceeds of 
the business for 
less than two years 
of actual manu- 
facturing amounted to more than four 
hundred pounds. 

The construction of the machines 
occupied much more time than was 
anticipated, owing to the entire absence 
of models or plans. Even tools to work 
with had to be made by Mr. Slater, or 
under his direction. The principal diffi- 
culty was with the cards. ‘“‘ After the 
frames were ready for operation, he pre- 
pared the cotton, and started the cards; 
the cotton rolled up on the top cards, 
instead of passing through the small 
cylinder.” This failure disturbed Mr. 
Slater exceedingly. After consulting with 
Phinney Earl, a mechanic who had con- 
structed the machine under his direction, 
it was perceived that the teeth of the 
cards were not crooked enough, and the 
general finish, on account of clumsy 
tools and poor materials, was very de- 
fective. By beating the teeth with a 
piece of grindstone they were given the 
proper inclination, and when the machine 
started it worked successfully, but it was 
not until the twentieth of December, 1790, 
that the whole series could be operated. 

The machinery that was started De- 
cember 20, 1790, consisted of three cards, 
drawing and roving machines, and two 
spinning frames, one of twenty-four and 
the other of forty-eight spindles. In an 
old building, situated on the southwest 
abutment of Pawtucket bridge, which 
had been used as a fulling mill, and was 
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THE SLATER MILL IN 1800 


furnished with a water-wheel, all the 
impracticable machinery previously pur- 
chased by Moses Brown had been set up 
by Almy & Brown, before Mr. Slater’s 
arrival. In this same structure the new 
machinery was started and continued in 
operation about twenty months. This 
edifice was washed away by the great 
freshet of February 15, 1807. 

The importance of this invention can- 
not be overestimated. All firesides were 
to be relieved from the task of spinning, 
a task that occupied every housewile 
many and many weary hours, and a task 
that was responsible for many chronic 
diseases. It turned the attention of the 
whole South to cotton raising, and, with 
the invention of the cotton gin, in 1795, 
by li Whitney, brought about an era of 
prosperity for the South that completely 
changed that vast territory into a wealthy 
domain of cotton magnates; and manu- 
facturing then had its greatest impetus. 

So much yarn was produced by thie 
improved method of spinning, that, in 
the latter part of the year 1792, although 
‘every exertion had been made to weave 
it up and sell it,’’ several thousand pounds 
were on hand. Moses’ Brown, © with 
characteristic prudence, wished to stop 
work for awhile, as he was afraid that 
Slater would spin all his farms into cotton 
yarn. In deference to his wishes, it is 
probable that the machines remained 
idle for some time between the expiration 
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of the ‘‘ twenty months ”’ that they were 
operated in the old fulling mill, and the 
starting of the factory now known as 
the old mill.’’ The first week Mr. 
Slater set four persons at work: Arnold 
sad Charles Torpen, Smith Wilkinson, 
ond Jabez Jenks; the following week, 
| nnise Torpen, John and Varnus Jenks, 
nd Otis Borrows; the third week, Ann 
_orpen commenced, and the fourth week 
(he same nine were employed. Thus, 
first, the entire cotton manufacture 
vy the Arkwright machinery in America 
was carried on by Mr. Slater and nine 
«.sistants, who were nearly all young 
ciildren. 


THE OLD SLATER MILL 


Early in 1793, Almy, Brown & Slater 
began the erection of a factory especially 
designed for the business, which was 
ready for occupancy in July, and the 
twelfth of July the machinery was set 
in motion. This was the first cotton mill 
on the American continent in which all 
tle processes of the improved Arkwright 
cotton spinning and preparatory ma- 
chinery were carried on under one roof 
with proper detail and completeness. 
The same machinery was used that had 
been run in the old fulling mill, but more 
spindles were added as the sales of yarn 
increased. This factory, which has been 
famous for many years as the “ Old 
Slater Mill,”’ still stands in Pawtucket, 
but not as it at first appeared. Several 
times it has been enlarged in height, 
width, and strength, and the original 
timbers and frame form part of the existing 
edifice. The original structure was thirty 
by forty feet, one and a half stories, the 
upper part being an open chamber, low 
posted, the gabled roof descending to 
about eighteen inches above the plates. 
But midway up the roofs a row of oblong 
windows was dormered in, the windows 
being about eight inches high and about 
two feet long, and served to afford light 
and ventilation for the operatives on that 
floor, which was used for the spinners. 
There were also windows in each end of 
this story, which added to the light and 
ventilation. Can we imagine, in these 
times of short hours, good pay, favorable 
labor legislation, and legal protection of 


life and comfort, what these first textile 
workers underwent in that long, low 
chamber! The standing room was 
scarcely twenty feet wide, and the alti- 
tude not over six feet for a width of eight 
feet across the apex of the room, with not 
so much as a piece of board between them 
and the scorching hot roof; they must 
have suffered terribly from the heat and 
suffocating depression of the stagnant air. 
And yet they labored there twelve hours 
daily in the winter, and fourteen to six- 
teen hours in the summer months at a 
wage of from one to one dollar and a half 
per week, and from that pay they were 
promoted slightly, the best getting four 
to five dollars per week. And conceive 
of the proprietor passing through the 
mill and caning the negligent or careless 
operatives. Such is the fact, however, 
for it was the custom to admunister 
corporeal correction, and to hand it out 
with a cane over the shoulders. 


FIRST COTTON SEWING THREAD 


It is quite likely that the dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing of yarns and cloth 
were carried on in this building, as these 
branches were all necessary parts of the 
manufacture. The weaving, however, 
was all done in private houses on hand 
looms, the cloth being returned to the 
factory to be dyed or finished. Yarn 
was sold to weavers in the adjacent parts 
of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts. It was in this old mill in the 
year 1794 that the first cotton sewing 
thread was manufactured. Mrs. Slater 
called her husband’s attention to the 
beauty and evenness of the yarn made 
from some Sea Island cotton, and sug- 
gested that it could be made into a good 
sewing thread. The experiment was tried 
and a good, strong thread was made 
which, when tested, was found to be 
stronger than a linen thread. From this 
beginning the thread business spread to 
other countries, but Pawtucket has 
always been the center of the thread 
manufacture. 

FIRST SUCCESSFUL SPINNING MILL IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


In company with Oziel Wilkinson, his 
father in law, Timothy Green, and 
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\Villiam Wilkinson (also a son in law of 
\Vilkinson), Mr. Slater formed the firm 
of Samuel Slater & Co., in 1798, in which 
he held a half interest. The erection of 

new mill was soon after begun on the 
cist side of the river, almost opposite 
present “ old mill,’ but the machinery 
vas not started until sometime in 1801. 
‘This was the first spinning mill in Massa- 
ciiusetts that operated successfully the 
Arkwright machinery; consequently to 
\ir. Slater belongs the credit of starting 
the first mills in both Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. Mr. Slater was super- 
intendent of both mills, and received in 
each case one dollar and a half per day 
for his services, making his wages three 
dollars per day. He attended strictly to 
business, and it is said that for twenty 
vears he labored sixteen hours a day. 
In 1810 he sold out his interest in the new 
factory, which was commonly known as 
the ‘‘ White Mill,” to his_ partners. 
in 1824 that mill was burned, but was 
rebuilt. 


BIRTH OF THE TOWN OF WEBSTER 


In 1811, in company with a young man 
named Bela Tiffany, Samuel Slater 
started a cotton factory at Oxford, Mass., 
now known as Webster. The property 
in 1817 consisted of a factory of two 
thousand spindles, a woolen mill, a 
grist and saw mill, sixteen dwellings, 
and seven hundred acres of land. In 
IN31 this plant had increased to six 
thousand spindles and ninety looms, 
one hundred and eighty hands employed, 
and fifteen thousand yards of varn were 
produced weekly besides large quantities 
of satinet warp and sewing thread. 
Broadcloths, cassimeres, satinets 
were woven, and one hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds of wool were consumed 
vearly. During his later vears Mr. 
Slater spent the greater part of his time 
at Webster, where he died April 21, 1835, 
in his sixty-seventh vear. Through Mr. 
Slater’s influence three villages that had 
grown up from his enterprise, together 
with some territory from the towns of 
Dudley and Oxford, were, in 1832, in- 
corporated as the town of Webster, and 
named after Daniel Webster. 
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The war of 1812, by shutting out 
foreign goods, gave a great impetus to 
domestic manufacture, and, as Mr. Slater 
had all his enterprises well under way, 
he was enabled to reap great advantage. 
Cotton cloth sold at forty cents a yard, 
and the demand was unlimited. Besides 
the interest he possessed in the mills, he 
had invested capital in woolen and iron 
manufactures and in other ways. 


MANCHESTER RECEIVES REAL BUSINESS 
BEGINNING 


In 1822, with Willard Sayles and Ly- 
man Tiffany, of Boston, Oliver Dean, of 
Franklin, and Pitcher & Gay, of Paw- 
tucket, Mr. Slater formed a company and 
purchased an estate consisting of a small 
cotton mill, several tenements, and a fine 
water privilege at Amoskeag Falls, on the 
Merrimac River. This was the founda- 
tion of the well-known Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co., and the real beginning of 
the great manufacturing city of Man- 
chester, N. H. 

While on a tour of New England, in 
IS17, President Monroe visited the ‘‘ Old 
Mill.’” He was received by Mr. Slater, 
who exhibited the machines and ex- 
plained the methods of manufacture to 
him and his suite. 

President Jackson visited the “ Old 
Mill ’’ during his first term of office, but 
Mr. Slater was laid up with rheumatism. 
After viewing the machinery, the presi- 
dent went to Slater's house to visit the 
man whom he called “the father of 
American manufactures.’ The following 
unique conversation is said to have taken 
place : 

‘I understand,”’ said the president, 
‘you taught us to spin, so as to rival 
Great Britain in her manufactures; you 
set all these thousands of spindles at 
work, which I have been delighted in 
viewing, and have made so many happy 
by a lucrative employment.” 

‘Yes, sir,”’ said Slater, “I suppose 


that I gave out the psalm, and they have 
been singing to the tune ever since.”’ 

‘We are glad to hear, also, that you 
have realized something for vourself and 
family,’ said the vice-president, who was 
also present. 


‘Yes, sir, I have attained a compe- 
tency.” 

‘“‘ We are all glad to hear that.” 

‘‘So am I to know it,’’ said Slater, 
“ for I should not like to be a pauper in 
this country, where they are put up at 


auction to the lowest bidder.’’ 
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SAMUEL SLATER 


No. 69 North Main Street, Pawtucket, 
is the first residence of Mr. Slater, 
which stands in what was the edge of the 
mill yard. In that house he lived many 
years and brought up a large family. 
The building is amazingly small, being 
only about thirty by forty, two stories 
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high, low posted, and has a monster 
chimney that rises from the center of the 
cellar through the roof. 


FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Yet in this house Samuel Slater found 

om to instruct a number of young 
‘eople in the mysteries of “the rule of 
‘hree,”’ for it was within those old walls 
(hat the first Sunday school in America 
was held. As soon as Mr. Slater found 
ihat his business in the old mill collected 
.oung children, and that they needed more 
instruction than their labors permitted 
them to have, he opened a Sunday school 
like those he had seen in connection with 
Mr. Strutt’s works at Belpor. This 
school and its immediate successors were 
not religious, but in them the children 
were taught the common branches. 
lsut it was the first Sunday school in 
America, after the plan of Robert 
Raikes, established in England in 1781. 
The idea was so excellent that Mr. Slater 
found himself readily assisted in the plan 
by his partners, and for many years the 
school became a regular part of the ex- 
penses of the firm. A student from one 
of the nearby colleges, usually Brown 
University, was employed to teach, and 
was paid about one dollar and a half per 
Sunday. Sometimes Slater taught 
the children himself. Other manufac- 
turers in Pawtucket and elsewhere fol- 
lowed the same system, and a great 
impetus was given the cause of education 
generally. The schools gradually came 
under the control of the churches and 
became religious instead of secular, as 
they were during the first few years. 
The Sunday schools of the First Baptist 
Church and of the St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, in Pawtucket, are direct de- 
scendants of these “ first day schools,”’ 
as they were called by the Quakers there. 

In personal appearance Mr. Slater is 
described as having been “ tall, fullv 
six feet in height, and his usual weight 
about two hundred and sixty pounds. 
He was of light complexion, his features 
were regular, his expression intellectual, 
and his bearing commanding.’’ He was 
a strikingly handsome man. He was 
very exact and conscientious in all his 


business dealings, believed in keeping his 
contracts to the letter, and expected 
others to do the same. He was a stern 
disciplinarian, demanding conscientious 
service, but rewarding it well according 
to those times. Mr. Slater always re- 
ferred to an employer as “ master,” 
always speaking of his old emplover as 
‘My master, Strutt,’’ which was a cus- 
tom of the times in England. Interesting 
evidences of his strictness are the narra- 
tives of how he used to cane the boys 
who worked for him in the old mill, when 
they were negligent or guilty of some 
offense, and the fact that there were no 
complaints of undue violence, but that 
the comumnity, parents, and boys them- 
selves offered no objections, indicate 
that Mr. Slater’s chastisements were 
recognized to be in the interests of good 
morals and proper business conduct. 
As a youth, Samuel Slater was precocious, 
studious, and of a mathematical turn of 
mind, and was a favorite with all. His 
teachers and employers loved him, and 
his correspondence is said to have in- 
cluded the acquaintances formed of all 
ages, tutors and employers, as well as 
those of his own age. He was only 
fourteen years of age, in 1782, when he 
began his apprenticeship to Mr. Strutt 
(an apprenticeship of seven years, the 
first six months of which were proba- 
tionary), and he remained his full time, 
till August, 1789. He was a very valu- 
able man to Mr. Strutt, who had such 
confidence in his skill and ability that 
he entrusted the care of the whole factory 
to him, including the machine shop. He 
several times wrought some improve- 
ment of value to his emplover, for one of 
which he received “thanks and some 
gold.”’ 

Mr. Slater was of a serious and re- 
ligious cast of mind. He was one of the 
founders of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
in Pawtucket, and on a marble tablet 
in the present church is the following 
inscription: 

SAMUEL SLATER, 
Son of William, 

a pupil of Arkwright and Strutt, 

was born 
at Belpor, Derbyshire, England, 
June 9, 1758; 
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established at Pawtucket, 
the first cotton mill and the first Sunday 
school in America, 1790; 
was one of the founders, 
and the first Senior Warden, 
of this Church; 
adorned the Christian character 
by a pious and exemplary life; 
and closed 
his eminent and useful career, 
in peace and hope, 
April 21, 1835. 


This memorial 
was erected by his surviving consort, 
Esther Slater, 
in testimony of her affection. 


For assistance in obtaining the above 
facts the writer is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Frank A. Paige, of Pawtucket, who 
is superintendent of the largest thread 
factory in America. Credit must also be 
given to Mr. Jason L. Spencer, who has 
extended every courtesy to the writer. 
Mr. Spencer is the present owner of all 
the ‘“‘ Old Mill’’ property, and his con- 
nection therewith is romantic and in- 
teresting. 


FIRST OVERSEER OF THE MILL 


Mr. Spencer’s grandfather, Lawton 
Spencer, was the first overseer in the 
old mill, which was under the superin- 
tendence of a Quaker spinner. Settle- 
ments were made with employees only 
at the end of long intervals. Lawton 
Spencer having been in service as over- 
seer without settlement at eighty-three 
cents per day as long as three years before 
balancing of accounts. Overseer Lawton 
Spencer’s son, Gideon L., when a boy, 
was put to work in the mill under his 
father, but had no taste for the work. 
His father was anxious to keep the boy 
employed, as his pay added substantially 
to his own income. But the boy was 
weak, physically, and unfitted for the 
long hours of the factory, and had little 
patience for his confinement. At last, 
in tieing the ends of the broken threads, 
he met with an accident which deter- 
mined him to quit work, and he went to 
the Quaker superintendent and notified 
him that he should not work any more. 
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The superintendent refused to accept 
the notice till tendered by the father, 
but the boy left and apprenticed himself 
toa tailor at thirty dollars per year. The 
father was so vexed at the son’s refusal 
to serve in the factory that he refused 
him the house, but the father’s working 
hours permitted the loving mother to 
house the boy unbeknown to the father, 
whose hours were from five in the morn- 
ing till seven at night, and the son con- 
trived to avoid him, slipping to and from 
the house loft after the father’s hours. 
At the end of three years, in his eighteenth 
year, the boy had saved fifty dollars, 
with which he started out to “ see the 
world.’’ He journeyed to Boston and 
other ‘‘distant’”’ places, and soon re- 
turned to Pawtucket, penniless. Bor- 
rowing five dollars of one of the Slate: 
boys, he bought some tailoring tools. 
rented a room in a building at what is 
now No. 19 Main Street, and proceeded 
to cater for tailoring. He had taken 
the precaution to copy some valuable 
cutting rules recently brought from 
England, and was enabled to turn out 
the most stylish work of that day. So 
successful did he become that in three 
years he was employing ten men, and in 
five years had forty men at work and 
was clearing two hundred and fifty dollars 
a week. At thirty-five years of age he 
was financially able to retire from busi- 
ness, while his father was still an over- 
seer at the Slater mill. The elder 
Spencer died at eighty-three years of 
age, having followed the textile business 
all his life. Gideon Spencer was a very 
wealthy man, but never forgot the value 
of a dollar, having early acquired verv 
economical habits, which remained with 
him all his life. He was ever prudent, 
conservative, and a man whose counsel 
was highly valued by his townspeople. 
When Gideon LL. Spencer’s son, Jason 
L., had reached the age when he thought 
it time to enter business, he, in 1864, 
persuaded his father to accept his notes 
for the purchase of the old Slater mill, 
and proceeded to set the machinery to 
making yarn, twine, thread, and hoop 
skirt webbing. The business impetus 
of the times was strongly upward, and 
Mr. Spencer reaped a harvest. Within 
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. few months after his purchase of the 
ill property he was offered ten thousand 
ollars for his trade, but refused it. He 
vased the upper story of the mill to the 
‘enks Manufacturing Co., which soon 

‘terward became one of the largest 
janufacturers of spinning and weaving 

achinery in this country. Mr. Spencer 

wilt a small building at the left of the 

id‘mill, which he used for an office, and 
'| the first story installed his webbing 
weaving looms. Huis spinning machinery 

ccupied the first story of the old mill, 

hich he twice added to on account of his 
«rowing business. 

Mr. Spencer preserved the original 
frame work of the mill. In his heart 
is that love of home lore and of local 
patriotism that causes him to revere 
everything historical that has local as- 
sociations. He couldn’t lay violent hands 
upon the old mill, and so built around it. 
Visitors may there see the very same old 
timbers and walls and lath and mortar 
that gave shelter to the men and women 
who toiled there when water-mill spin- 
ling Was a novelty. He owns the origi- 
nal mill yard and the three buildings 
erected thereon by Mr. Slater, the mill, 
the residence, and the old brick store, 
all intact. 

A call at Mr. Spenceér’s office, on North 
Main Street, isatreat to the lover of the 
relics of history, for his office is a veritable 
repository of mementoes of the olden 
times, so far as they relate to the history 
of the old mill and to cotton spinning. 
Upon the walls hang paintings of old-time 
manufacturers, as well as some of the 
parts of the first machinery ever suc- 
cessfully used in the mill. Hanging 
upon his walls is a section of the spindles 
erected by Mr. Slater, crude in finish, 
cumbersome in style, and in every way 
bearing the evidences of a lack of modern 
tools for their manufacture. There also 
hangs a beautifully executed pen drawing 
of the old mill as it first appeared, with 
the old belfry ornamenting the fore end 
gable, and the great door a little to one 
side of the front end, and the monster 
lock covering a large portion of the door. 
This picture was drawn by Mr. Spencer's 
son, Harry L. The lock hangs upon the 
wall of Mr. Spencer’s office and is of 


wood and heavily iron bound, nineteen 
and a half inches in length and nine inches 
in width,S§and well punctured by shot 
holes to prove the marksmanship of the 
boys of.a century ago; and the key was 
nine inches long, weighed a pound, and 
was a ‘double header,’’ which means 
that it must be turned twice to lock or 
unlock, and with all this show of strength, 
the bar in this great lock that required 
such a monstrous key is no larger than 
that nowadays turned by the tiny Yale 
lock kev. Upon this wall also hangs a 
series of twelve old-time prints of the 
cotton industry, ‘‘ From Picking to 
Printing,’’ executed in 1810. They are 
as follows: (1) Cotton Picking; ”’ 
(2) Willowing;’’ (3) Lap frame; ”’ 
(4) ‘* Carding; ”’ (5) “ Roving and 
Drawing (6) Spinning;’’ (7) Bleach- 
ing;’’ (8) Warping and Winding; ”’ 
(9) Reeding; ”’ (10) Weaving; 
(11) Dyeing; ”’ (12) ‘* Printing.” 
These pictures would make a valuable 
acquisition to a public library. 

The old brick store that stands in the 
old mill yard, on the right-hand boundary 
line, was the old-time paymaster for the 
employees of the mill. But little cash 
was ever paid to workmen. The sum of 
their wages was so small that a purchase 
of the necessaries of life left but slight 
balance. If there were children in the 
family they usually worked in the mill, 
and their earnings were credited to the 
father’s account. The company made 
a good profit, kept every kind of goods, 
and charged prices to suit themselves. 
A wag of those early days is quoted as 
having said that even the time of day 
was controlled by the company, for 
“The time is set by their bell, not the 
bell by the time.”’ 

Mr. Spencer tells the following story 
about the change of style that drove him 
out of the manufacture of webbing. 

‘* The webbing was used for the purpose 
of making the old-fashioned hoopskirt, 
fifteen to twenty steel hoops of varying 
diameters being held together, and equti- 
distant, into a hollow cone by several 
pieces of webbing running up and down, 
the whole forming a skeleton skirt, very 
popular from the sixties into the early 
seventies. I used to weave up a year’s 
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supply of the webbing and then make a 
steamboat trip to New York and sell it to 
manufacturers of the skeleton skirt. In 
about 1874 I went to New York to sell 
my previous year’s weaving, and was 
told to return home; that ‘the styles 
have changed.’ There was no market 
for the hoopskirt webbing. I hurried 
back to Pawtucket, stopped my looms, 
and never started them up again on web- 
bing. I was confronted by the pros- 
pects of a great loss, for there was no way 
to create a market for such a very unusual 
merchandise as a tape webbing. I tried 
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to sell to trunk makers, but without suc 
cess. The most I was ever offered was 
twelve cents a pound, and it had cost 
me thirty cents per pound for the yarn 
At last I concluded to wait for the retun 
of the hoopskirt into style, for it was : 
common saying that ‘ All styles return 
after eleven years.’ At the end of the 
eleven years the styles had not returned, 
but,— wonders will never cease,— I re 
ceived an order from a party for the 
whole stock at fifty cents per pound 
which gave me a profit to my transac 
tions.” 


THE COMMERCE OF NEW ENGLAND 
(With suitable acknowledgments to Rudyard Kipling) 
By THOMAS F. ANDERSON 


When the pallid shaft at Brewster salutes the blushing morn, 

And the night mists and Old Ocean from their fond embrace are torn, 
Then the lightship blinks at Minot’s in the old familiar way, 

And New England’s mighty commerce takes possession of the Bay. 


Comes a fruiter from the tropics with the spray-salt on her stack. 

A fast freighter from Savannah plowing swiftly in her track, 

While a double-funneled Yarmouther goes lurching by the Graves, 
And a fussy, puffing towboat blusters pertly through the waves. 


Here’s a fisherman from Georges’ with her decks in disarray; 
Hard by a trim square-rigger with her topsails stowed away — 
A snowy, stately pyramid most fair to look upon; 

Deep-laden, she, with fibre, from the island of Luzon. 


Looms a frowning cliff of metal, ten thousand tons of bulk, 
Ten thousand gifts of Europe’s marts within her tow’ring hulk. 
But one is she of many such that weekly cleave the Bay, 

Most truly giant “ shuttles ’’ in a loom that weaves alway. 
There is sugar from Matanzas in a floating ‘‘ tramp ”’ of steel, 
Hard wood and lime from Rockland and cotton from Mobile, 
Rank hides from South America, sweet spices from Cathay, 
In this congress of the nations far down in Boston Bay. 


But now the tide is turning, and from the channel’s mouth 

Streams forth the outward commerce, bound east and north and south, 
By streams and sail and towage, in ship and scow and barge, 

The surplus of the nation is swiftly sent at large. 


Bright grain from Minnesota, sleek cattle from the plain, 

The products of Chicago and the lumber camps of Maine, 

With those of Lynn and Lowell, where midnight carbons glow, 

In this strange, fantastic pageant to the ocean pathways go. 

Hark! the sunset gun at Warren sounds the day’s official knell, 

And o’er the restless waters Night slowly throws her spell, 

And the Lightship blinks to Minot’s in the old familiar way: 

‘“ We will guard New England’s commerce till there dawns another day.”’ 


THE NEW ENGLAND ANCESTRY OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was not an 
accident. Humble as were his 
beginnings and adverse as were 

ihe circumstances of his early life, they 
cave the challenging opportunity for the 
achievement of mental and moral great- 
ness, and his thirst for worthy achieve- 
ment was an inheritance coming down to 
him from the New England ancestors 
of his father, wrongly called “* the shift- 
less Tom Lincoln,’’ and of his mother, 
‘the beautiful and unfortunate Nancy 
llanks,’”’ whose forbears also reached 
back to the state of Massachusetts. 

Ancestry explains in measure Abraham 
Lincoln, as it accounts in greater or less 
degree for most great men. Follow back 
his father’s line six generations and you 
come to Samuel Lincoln, who was in 
Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1637, and 
vo back four generations in the ancestry 
of his mother and you reach Benjamin 
llanks, who with his wife Abigail came 
to America in 1699. <A bit of searching 
among the New England town histories 
and the genealogies of Massachusetts 
families will show how useful and hon- 
orable and in many cases how distin- 
guished were the careers of the descend- 
ants of these pioneers. 

When Abraham Lincoln, at the age of 
sixteen, was walking nine miles a day in 
the greedy appropriation of the crude 
educational facilities afforded by the 
frontier, another Lincoln, descended from 
the same Hingham ancestor as was the 
backwoods boy, was presiding as gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts over the joint 
convention of the two houses of the legis- 
lature which had met together to do 
honor to the Marquis de Lafayette, then 
in Boston to assist in laying the corner- 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument. A 
little later, when the future emancipator, 
then a flatboatman, was lifting his 


clenched first in the New Orleans slave 
market and recording his first vow 
against the traffic in human flesh, two of 
the descendants of their common an- 
cestor, one the governor of the Bay State, 
and the other, his brother, the governor 
of Maine, were following their mother 
to the grave. 

The immediate ancestors of Abraham 
Lincoln were explorers of what were 
then new and dangerous lands. His 
father, in the ambition to better his con- 
dition, went from Kentucky to Indiana 
and then to Illinois; his grandfather, 
under the fascination of Daniel Boone, 
went from the Shenandoah Valley to 
Kentucky; and his great-grandfather 
left Pennsylvania for Virginia almost 
twenty vears before the Revolutionary 
War began, thus in turn emulating the 
example of his father, who had migrated 
from the original Hingham home, first to 
New Jersey and then to what was de- 
scribed in his will as ‘‘ Amity, Phila- 
delphia County, Province of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

Among the descendants of the original 
New England ancestor of the sixteenth 
president there are to be noted one 
who took part in the ‘ Great Swamp 
Fight,” in which the stronghold of the 
Narragansetts was destroved, another 
who was a member of the Boston Tea 
Party, various captains, privates, and 
sailors who fought in the war for inde- 
pendence, and legislators, governors, and 
jurists, as well as a large number who 
had been for two centuries active and 
well to do citizens. 

Tracing the maternal line reveals an- 
other group of interesting characters. 
There is the familiar story of the great 
‘ liberty bell,’’ which hung in front of the 
administration building at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The inscriptions, ‘* Glory 
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NOTABLE LINCOLN LETTER 
Reproduced for the first time from the tat now in the possession of Mr. Francis F. Lincoln, of Hingham 
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‘io God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
will toward men,’ Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land and unto 
oll the inhabitants thereof,’ “A new 
commandment I give unto you that ye 
love one another,’’ were inscribed upon 
the bell bya great-great-great-grandson of 
!s‘enjamin Hanks, and the bell, made from 
.oins and metal sent from all the corners 
.f the world, was cast by a member of 
ihe Hanks family. 

It was a representative of the family of 
the president’s mother who placed in the 
steeple of the old Dutch church in New 
York City the first tower clock in 
America. The church stood where the 
;ost-office is now and to operate the 
clock a windmill device had been hit 
upon. Other descendants of Benjamin 
and Abigail Hanks built the first silk 
mills run by water power in America and 
nade the first cannon carried by the 
Connecticut artillery. 

‘The Black Valley Railroad,’’ a tem- 
perance tract, which circulated by the 
million copies and altered forms of which 
were published surreptitiously by the 
New York Vinegar Bitters Company, 
was the contribution to the cause of 
teetotalism by another of the tribe of 
Ilanks. In the book by “S. W. H.” 
called ‘‘ The Crystal River Turned upon 
the Black Valley Railroad,’’ with which 
the children of forty years ago were 
acquainted, there were chapters with 
such titles as ‘‘ Wreckers’ Curve,’’ pic- 
tured charts of ‘“‘ the great central fast 
route to the Black Valley Country,” with 
Stations from “ Sippington’”’ to “ Idiot 
Flats,” and there were pictures by the 
score, with ‘‘ Father coming home ”’ and 
‘ Experimenting with water ”’ at the end. 

Abraham Lincoln himself knew far less 
of his ancestors than his biographers 
have discovered. The account of his life 
which he wrote in 1859 is well known, 
but more than ten years before that date 
he had corresponded regarding his origin 
with one of the Lincolns of the Bay State. 
Solomon Lincoln, the historian of Hing- 
ham, had been impressed by the report 
of a speech delivered in the national 
House of Representatives by one “ Ab- 
raham Lincoln from Illinois.’’ He caused 
inquiries to be made and in reply re- 
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ceived a letter, now in the possession of 
Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, of Boston and 
Hingham, which shows how meagre was 
the information in the hands of the future 
president. 

The letter was dated ‘‘ Washington, 
March 6, 1848,’° and read, in part, as fol- 
lows: ‘ I was born February 12, 1809, in 
Hardin County, Kentucky. My father’s 
name is Thomas. My grandfather’s was 
Abraham, the same as my own. My 
grandfather went from Rockingham 
County in Virginia to Kentucky about 
the year 1782; and two years after- 
wards was killed by the Indians. We 
have a vague tradition that my great- 
grandfather went from Pennsylvania to 
Virginia, and that he was a Quaker. 
Further back than this I have never 
heard anything. . Owing to my father 
being left an orphan at the age of six 
vears, in poverty, and in a new country, 
he became a wholly uneducated man; 
which I suppose is the reason why I 
know so little of our family history.”’ 

A subsequent letter, dated March 24, 
1S48, contained a small increment of in- 
formation. ‘‘It is my father’s under- 
standing,’ said the writer, that Ab- 
raham, Mordecai, and Thomas are old 
family names of ours. My grandfather 
had, as I think I have heard, four broth- 
ers, Isaac, Jacob, Thomas, and John. 
He had three sons, Mordecai, Josiah, and 
Thomas, the last my father. My uncle 
Mordecai had three sons, Abraham, 
James, and Mordecai. This is all I know 
certainly on the subject of names.”’ 

What was described by the then obscure 
Congressman as vague tradition ”’ is 
now the demonstrated fact of history 
and what he later called a “ fruitless 
attempt ”’ to link his family with the Lin- 
colns of Hingham which ‘‘came to 
naught save to show that certain names 
were frequent in both lines,’ was long 
ago crowned with success. 

Eight Lincolns in all were in Hing- 
ham within seventeen years of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Four 
were named Thomas and they were dis- 
tinguished respectively as Thomas, ‘the 
cooper,’ Thomas, the husbandman,”’ 
Thomas, the weaver,’ and Thomas, 
“the miller.’”’” Then there were Daniel, 
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“the sergeant,’’ and Daniel, the hus- 
bandman,”’ Stephen, and Samuel, the 
ancestor of the sixteenth president. 
Located fortunately upon the borders 
between the colonies of Massachusetts 
Bay and Plymouth, with the sterner 
Puritan on the one side and the more 
tolerant Pilgrim on the other, their 
descendants have given the historians 
of the town and of the commonwealth 
some of their best pages and the record 
of their contributions to the general wel- 
fare both by advice and action is a very 
long one. 

But it is with the story of Samuel and 
his line that we are here concerned. He 
came at the age of eighteen from old 
Hingham in Norfolk County, England, 
which had been the home of Lincolns 
long before the seventeenth century. 
Samuel was a brother of Daniel, ‘‘ the 
husbandman,’ and Thomas, “the 
weaver,’ and his name appears in the 
list of those registered ‘“‘ to pass from 
Great Britain to New England to in- 
habit ’’ in 1637. In 1649 he purchased 
from Cornelius Cantlebury a considerable 
tract of land and one of his descendants 
still lives upon it near the present Hing- 
ham railroad station. He married a 
‘Martha,’ whose family name we do 
not know, and there were eight children 
who reached the age of maturity. Sam- 
uel’s brother, Thomas, ‘‘ the weaver,”’ 
seems to have been fond of these nephews 
and nieces, for when he died without 
children, he left one nephew his house 
lot and half of ‘“‘the salt meadow at 
Abraham's well ”’ and half of the “ plant- 
ing lot at Weary-All Hill’’ ; to another 
he left a second house lot, and to all the 
rest he willed sums ranging from five 
pounds to twelve. Where Samuel was 
buried is not known certainly, but there 
is a reasonable probability that his bones 
are among those which were reverently 
gathered together and deposited in a 
grave in what is now the Hingham Ceme- 
tery and over which in 1839 the town 
reared a shaft with the inscription, 
‘ To the First Settlers of Hingham.”’ 

One of the sonsof Samuel was Mordecai. 
Born in Hingham, in 1657, he became a 
wealthy blacksmith, or, as we would 
say in modern terms, an iron worker, 
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owning not only iron works but grist 
mills and saw mills, and leaving an estate 
which was inventoried at 3,099 pounds, 
a very tidy fortune for those days. He 
had a real New England respect for ed- 
ucation, for in his will he made provision 
for sending three of his g*andchildren to 
college, should they manifest a desire for 
learning. 

It was his son Mordecai who had that 
genius for adventure and ardor for new 
opportunities which induced the first of 
the migrations that located the birth- 
place of Abraham [Lincoln in the wilder- 
ness far to the west. He made the long 
trip to New Jersey and again removed to 
Pennsylvania, settling in what is now 
Berks County, and plunging into the 
iron trade, which he had learned at his 
father’s forge in Massachusetts. It is 
in his will that there first appears in the 
annals of the Lincoln family the name 
‘* Boone,’’ a name which for a century 
was one to conjure with upon the frontier. 
The will was dated 1735, and the testator 
asks his “loving and trusting friends 
and neighbors, Jonathan Robeson and 
George Boone, trustees, to assist his wife 
as executrix.’”” To his son John, who was 
the great-grandfather of the president, he 
left ‘‘300 acres of land lying in the 
Jersey.” 

This son John became prominent in 
public affairs and was.a member of the 
convention that framed the first con- 
stitution of the state of Pennsylvania, 
but the spirit of enterprise was strong in 
him and he also moved on into a new 
country, going, just beyond the middle 
of the century, to Virginia and settling 
in that part of Augusta County which, 
in 1779, became Rockingham County 
He had five sons, one of whom was a 
Revolutionary soldier and served at 
Yorktown. But all the people of western 
Virginia were under the spell of that spirit 
of adventure which has carried American 
civilization clear across the continent, and 
three of the sons of “ Virginia John” 
moved on into lands that were still more 
remote. One of them went to Tennessee 
and two to Kentucky. 

Abraham, the grandfather of the eman 
cipator, was comparatively rich when he 
left the Shenandoah Valley, for he was 


able to sell his estate for seventeen 
thousand dollars. His wife was Anna 
Boone, a cousin of the Indian hunter, and 
the Boones and the Lincolns were closely 
linked by intermarriages. Prosperous 
Abraham Lincoln caught the contagion 
as emigrant after emigrant passed his 
door and he sold his property, loaded 
his family into a Conestoga wagon and 
headed for Kentucky. There he bought 
seventeen hundred acres of land and the 
original warrant, dated March 4, 1780, 
may be seen still. In 1784 he was shot 
treacherously by a squad of marauding 
Indians. 

There were three sons: Thomas, the 
voungest, being the father of the mar- 
tvred president. By the rules of primo- 
geniture the oldest son inherited the 
property, and for some reason not fully 
understood, Thomas, then a boy only six 
vears of age, was left to shift for himself. 
Thus it was that he acquired no education. 
Yet, though dependent in that crude 
time upon his own exertions, he owned 
a farm by the time he was twenty-five 
vears of age, and had become a carpenter 
with “ the best set of tools in the whole 
region.”” Ambition to improve his cir- 
cumstances took him on to Indiana and 
Illinois. The log cabin in which his son 
was born does not prove destitution and 
dreary helplessness; it was an incident of 
pioneer life when log cabins were the 
rule in Kentucky. 

[t was when Thomas Lincoln was learn- 
ing the trade of a carpenter that he met 
Nancy Hanks, the niece of his employer. 
Many aspersions have been cast upon her 
name, but investigators have cleared 
them all away and she is known now to 
have been a delicate and beautiful woman 
with the ability to read and write, rare 
accomplishments in those days. 

Just how the traditions about the origin 
of Abraham Lincoln, which are still 
widespread through the West and South, 
got afloat is hard to say. When the 
writer was in Arkansas a few years ago 
he was told, gravely and impressively, 
by a well-known citizen of an important 
town that ‘‘ Abe Lincoln was the son of 
Nancy Hanks and an Indian father.” A 
North Carolina editor ten years ago pub- 
lished a book to prove that the president 
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was the son of Nancy Hanks and Ab- 
raham Euloe. 

But if the country politician was able, 
when he became a candidate for the 
presidency, to answer the questions of 
the curious but with little information 
as to his derivation there was an abund- 
ance of ancestral glory in both his family 
trees. The various branches of the 
Hanks family seem to have come from 
Wiltshire, England, and at the end of the 
seventeenth century Benjamin Hanks 
and Abigail, his wife, settled in Pembroke, 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts. Al- 
most forty years later he purchased “ the 
island of Saquish,”’ that outstretched arm 
of the peninsula which shelters from the 
ocean the island upon which the Pilgrims 
spent their Sabbath of rest. Of children 
he had twelve — those were the times 
when people had families—and the 
second son, born in 1704, was the grand- 
father of Nancy Hanks. This William 
Hanks sailed for Virginia and settled 
near the mouth of the Rappahannock 
River, where he acquired a goodsized 
tract of land. Four of his sons moved 
to Amelia County, where they bought 
large adjacent plantations. Joseph was 
the youngest of these sons and his young- 
est child was the Nancy Hanks of history. 
In the next county was Robert Shipley, 
two of whose daughters became the 
grandmothers of the president, for Mary 
Shipley was the wife of Thomas Lincoln, 
and her sister, Nancy, was the wife of 
Joseph Hanks. Abraham Lincoln’s father 
and mother therefore were cousins. 

Three years before the Lincolns left 
their Shenandoah home for Kentucky, 
Joseph Hanks, with his eight children, 
migrated beyond the mountains and 
settled on a farm not far from the Mam- 
moth Cave. When he died, in 1793, his 
children were scattered among their 
relatives, the youngest, Nancy, being 
three years older than her future hus- 
band had been when he lost his father. 
The nine year old girl found a.home with 
her mother’s sister at Beachland, near 
Springfield, and it was there that she 
met the man she was to marry. 

The will of Nancy’s father is a quaint 
and amusing document. It is dated 
January 9, 1793, and it gives to the sons, 
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respectively, as they are named in order, 
‘one sorrel horse called Major,’’ ‘* one 
grav marecalled Bonny,’’ ‘‘one gray horse 
called Gilbert,’’ ‘‘a roan horse called 
Tobe,’’ and ‘a horse [color not desig- 
nated] called Bald.”’ Then the daugh- 
ters were named; one was left ‘‘ one heifer 
veirling called Gentle,’ another one 
heifer yearling called Ladvy,’’ and lastly 
to Naney, “a heifer vearling called 
Peidy.”’ 

The quality of the Lincoln blood mav 
be illustrated further by some incidents 
in the lives of other descendants of the 
first Hingham settler than those who trace 
directly down tothe emancipator. There 
was “Cornet ’”’ Samuel Lincoln, son of 
the original Samuel and a brother of the 
immediate ancestor wi the president. 
He had part as a cavalryman in the com 
pany of the gallant Captain Johnson, in 
that ‘Great Swamp Fight,’’ which de- 
stroved the Narragansett power in 1675. 
The troops marched through snow three 
feet deep, with the cold so intense that 
many froze their hands and feet, and 
found the Indians entrenched in a fort 
on a solid piece of upland surrounded 
by a swamp to which the sole entrance 
was by a fallen tree which was guarded 
by a blockhouse. Captain Johnson was 
shot as he rushed at the head of his men 
over the log bridge, but a_ thousand 
Indians perished that day and their fort 
was given to the flames. 

The Samuel of the fifth generation 
from the first Hingham settler was a 
sailor in the Revolutionary War on board 
of the brig Hazard, as were his cousins 
Roval and Ezekiel Lincoln. The career 
of the Hazard was brief and brilliant. 
She was built in Boston, and was one of 
the first privateers to get to sea. She 
captured the Alert off St. Thomas in 
the West Indies, after an action of forty 
minutes, in which the enemy's loss was 
four times her own. Having taken 
various other prizes she was ordered to 
join the badly managed expedition against 
the British troops at Penobscot. That 
Was seemingly the most formidable and 
m the sequel proved the most luckless 
military enterprise in which Boston en- 
gaged during the war. There’ were 


nineteen armed vessels and a thousand 
men in the campaign. Paul Revere was 
in charge of the artillerv. But the 
commodore of the fleet and the general 
of the army fell out. Their bickerings 
hampered operations and the arrival 
of British naval re-enforcements fin- 
ished the ruin of the expedition. The 
Americans destroyed many vessels to 
prevent their falling into the enemy's 
hands, and among those burned was the 
Hazard. 

The Boston Tea Party Lincoln was 
Amos, the son of Enoch, the son of 
Jedediah, the son of Samuel, who was 
the son of Samuel, the first settler. He 
was the captain of a company of artillery 
in the Revolution and had a large family, 
even for those days, rejoicing, presum- 
ably, to be the father of seventeen chil- 
dren. 

Governor of Massachusetts in 1SOS and 
1809, Levi Lincoln was of the fifth genera- 
tion from Samuel. He was a Harvard 
man, a minute man at Cambridge imme- 
diately after Lexington, a member of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
Senate of the state, attorney general of 
the United States under Jefferson, and 
for a time secretary of state. He de 
clined to become an associate justice of 
the United States supreme court. His 
oldest son also carried the name * Levi” 
to distinction. He in turn was chief exe- 
cutive of his state, serving from 1825 to 
IS34, and his brother, Enoch, after serv- 
ing in Congress for eight vears, became 
governor of Maine. Another Lincoln of 
the fifth generation from the first Samuel 
was Solomon, who died in Hingham m 
ISSI. He was a senator and a United 
States marshal and it was he who se 
cured from the Illinois congressman the 
first autographed statement he ever made 
as to his ancestry. This Hingham an- 
tiquarian laid the foundation for the 
later demonstration of the links which 
bound the Kentucky-born and Illinots- 
bred martyr president with one of the 
best families of the old Bay State. Mas- 
sachusetts may well celebrate the cen- 
tenary of his birth and Boston fittingly 
placed his effigy in bronze in one of her 
squares with a slave at his feet. 
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Last June we announced a Short Story Prize Contest for the undergraduates of New ¥ 
I-ngland’s colleges, and a series of articles on the opportunities and compensations of | 
literary work. The articles, as they appeared, were, ‘‘Doing and Writing,” by Dr. ¥ 
Edward Everett Hale, in July; ‘Present Day Opportunities in Literature,” by John 
O'Hara Cosgrave, editor of Everybody's Magazine, in September; ‘First Steps in 
Literature,”’ by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in October — three as notable contribu- 
trons as have recently been made to the subject. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce the winners of the contest as follows: 

Furst prize, One Hundred Dollars, Vernon Radcliffe, Amherst College, Class of 1911, 

Marcet’s Race.”’ 

Second prize, Fifty Dollars, Gladys E. Holden, Radcliffe College, Class of 1909, 
“The Postlude.”’ 

Third prize, Twenty-five Dollars, Arthur W. Peach, Middlebury College, Class of © 
1909, Light on the Huil.’’ 

Fourth prize, Twenty-five Dollars, Ruth Sapinsky, Wellesley College, Class of 1910, 
Third Postal.” 

The first and second of these stories appear below. 
an March. 


The third and fourth will appear 


MARCET’S RACE 
A TALE OF THE VILLAMONT CIRCUIT 
By VERNON RADCLIFFE, Amherst, ’11 


NE of the two Goriot machines 
thundered in a corner apart,— 
Pilgrain’s car. Jean Marcet, the 

mechanician, was tinkering with a sulky 
carbureter, on return from the morning 
run. 
‘Only a week,” he grunted, with a 
spiteful lunge at the offending mechan- 
ism. 

“Certainement, one week, and soon 
over,’’ was the cheerful response from 
Pierrot, who had come in the moment 
before with Darron, and was now perched 
on the footboard, enjoying the strug- 
gles of Marcet. The wrench flew into a 
distant corner and the hood crashed 
down. 
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“Pierrot, I tell you we'll win — we 
have to.” 

The other’s nod was sympathetic. 

‘We would have had it before but for 
Guillard.”’ 

“True,” said Pierrot, recognizing the 
mood and waiting. 

‘Man, it will be a hard fight. Pil 
grain will pass him, I suppose, if any 
human being can. I believe I could. 
I’d give my life to win,— if the chance 
should ever come.” This chance had 
become the legend of his life. 

‘Some day, some day,” murmured 
Pierrot. It was the invariable response 
to the invariable outburst. With the 
instinct of the mechanician who learns 
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to trust his life to the man at the wheel, 
Pierrot had divined in Marcet the cool- 
ness, the nerve, and the unerring judg- 
ment of the great driver. In his simple 
heart he looked up to the other, but then, 
there are few who gain the favor of the 
capricious goddess, Opportunity. “If 
I had the chance, if I only had the 
chance,”’ and Marcet seated himself 
dumbly, and gazed out across the mead- 
ows to the misty hills beyond, with wist- 
ful, unseeing eyes. 

The Deschamps Cup over the Villa- 
mont Circuit was to mark the decisive 
meeting between the Delcasse-Brion and 
the Goriot, the final end to years of com- 
petition and rivalry between the two. 
The cup had been offered by Baron 
Deschamps, four vears before, to the 
machine winning three races over the 
circuit; the first had gone to the Del- 
casse, the next|two to the Goriot, and that 
of the year before, to Guillard’s Delcasse. 
For the coming race both establishments 
had done all that money and engineering 
could devise, and the fact that Pilgrain, 
considered by many as fully the equal 
of Fenelon himself, was to be pitted 
against Guillard, aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm throughout the racing circles 
of Europe. The Goriot had two en- 
tries, a ninety horsepower with Pilgrain, 
and a sixty with young but brilliant 
Darron. The two cars were considered 
equally fast, with the advantage, per- 
haps, on the straight away, a little with 
the lighter and less powerful. 

One evening, just before sundown, 
Marcet was taking Pilgrain’s ninety 
over the course. Theengines were working 
toperfection, with mixture right, cylinders 
in tune, and all purring in the soft 
rhythm which can only come from scrup- 
ulous attention and devoted care. As 
the machine skimmed down the poplar- 
bordered French road, whirled over the 
rustic bridges, passed the quaint peasant 
cottages, and, with mufflers on, rolled 
silently along at terrific speed over the 
smooth billiard table surface of the high- 
way, Marcet at the wheel felt absurdly 
happy. The machine purred respon- 


sively, and the weird, sweet tones of the 
Improvised siren echoed 
shadows. 
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The bulky shape of a machine loomed 
up ahead, halting for lights, perhaps. As 
he disengaged the clutch, and swerved 
past the intruder, he recognized the 
motorists. It was the sixty Goriot, with 
Darron and M. Goriot himself. Marcet 
clinched his teeth and leaned forward. 
‘“ Beauty, Beauty, we must show them, 
you and I, do you hear?”’ The great 
heart of the motor awoke with thunder- 
ing eagerness and impatience, the wheels 
slowed a little, and the two comrades, 
Marcet and the Ninety, waited. When 
they heard the roar of the other behind, 
the man pressed his foot gently but 
firmly forward. The machine leaped for- 
ward as Darron shot by with a hail of 
recognition and a sportive challenge. 

The Ninety gained speed _ slowly. 
Marcet let it out notch by notch on 
throttle and spark, and the two followed 
the green light ahead, doggedly, per- 
sistently. Mile after mile reeled by, and 
the gap between lessened imperceptibly. 
Jean could first distinguish the outline 
of the lamp, then the shadowy figures 
of the drivers and the car itself,— old 
Goriot was looking back. Suddenly the 
rumble ahead burst into short explosions, 
Darron had thrown off the muffler. 
Marcet grimly smiled, and it dawned 
upon him that they would enter the Cir- 
cuit on the very next turn. He was 
wild, unthinking, forgetful of his own 
safety and the car’s. With no mechanic 
he could risk all for himself. and he had 
resolved to pass! As they approached 
the turn he gave the accelerator a vicious 
kick,— the huge machine shot forward, 
and in one blinding meteoric flash drew 
abreast of the other. 

Above the roar of the pounding cylind- 
ers he could hear a rude oath escape from 
Darron. They struck the turn, neither 
gave way, and on two wheels, with less 
than an inch, it seemed, between, they tore 
around and off. Then Marcet played 
his all. The engine quickened in frantic 
explosions; dust and pebbles poured 
from under, and in one spasmodic, grind- 
ing leap, the Ninety shot away. The 
man at the wheel forgot all in a very in- 
toxication of joy and madness. They 
tore into the deepening shadows beyond, 
flew down the course, and home. 
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Four minutes later the other rolled in, 
blue smoke pouring from bonnet and ex- 
hausts shattering the air in terrific ex- 
plosions. Darron had evidently pressed 
her to the utmost. Getting down with 
a very bad grace, he gave the victor a 
curt direction and abruptly left. Mon- 
sieur Goriot paused, however, and shook 
the mechanic by the hand. 
| “You are a daring driver. We'll re- 
member you, most certainly, my boy. 
That turn —ah! Superbe!”’ 

It might mean much or little. Cer- 
tainly, he had made an enemy in Darron. 
But Marcet’s Goddess was at last to re- 
lent. 


A week later, on the day before the race, 
the Goriot enclosure was a scene of the 
greatest activity and preparation. Man- 
agers and sub-superintendents hurried 
around among the men directing the 
sorting of the tires, parts, and bags of 
tools that the mechanics were piling on 
trucks for disposal along the course. 
The ground was littered under foot with 
every conceivable variety of accessory 
and implement, from huge, leather bound 
tires to piles of spark plugs, screws, and 
nuts, glittering in the light from the 
flaring torches. In a corner apart, away 
from the hurrying throng, Pilgrain had 
been giving final directions to Marcet, 
and the latter, head bowed and silent, 
still stood sadly by his sympathetic old 
Ninety. 

Of a sudden two headlights shot into 
view far down the road — great, dazzling 
orbs, second by second growing larger. 
A car skimmed from without the shad- 
owy distance and slid through the gate 
to within a yard of the Ninety. Pierrot, 
Darron’s mechanician, made a flying 
leap from the driver’s seat. All work 
stopped on the instant, and there was a 
dull buzz of fear and anxious inquiry. 

‘Jean, Jean,” he cried. ‘ Darron’s 
out of it,— broken shoulder,— car went 
over the bank at Flandreau’s — he one 
way and I the other. Dziable! What an 
upset. Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘‘ An upset?# Darron out of the race? ”’ 
It all dawned slowly on Marcet,— 
You’re mad, man. Is he dead?” 

‘Not he,— nothing the matter with 
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him, but he can’t run. You should have 
heard him swear.” 

“Stop it, I say —tell me, is the 
machine a wreck?’’ and he seized him 
savagely by the arm. 

‘“ Fit as ever — I ran her back myself. 
Old Gorey wants you, though, at once — 
up at Flandreau’s,”’ and he laughed again. 

Marcet waited for nu more, but sprang 
into Pierrot’s throbbing machine, let in 
the clutch on the hizn and in a wild 
curve parted gesticulating, mad- 
dened crown of Frenchmen, barely cleare | 
the gate posts, and tore down the rod 
out of sight. 

It was not kindly old Goriot who 
awaited Marcet, but Sarrotel, the racing 
manager of the factory. He was pacing 
up and down the apartment, lighting 
one cigarette after another, and tossing 
them half smoked into the open grate. 
His eyes wandered from the watch in 
his hand to the door; he frowned and 
twisted his moustache impatiently. 

“Ah! There is no time to lose.” 
The manager’s manner was curt and to 
the point. ‘ You have heard, I suppose, 
about the unfortunate accident? Darron 
can't race. I have had Goriot on the 
wire, and he has instructed me to place 
the Sixty in your hands.”’ 

The announcement came like a thunder 
clap to Jean. Although he had had time 
to consider the possibilities in Darron’s 
withdrawal, he slowiy sank into a chair, 
staggered by the glorious appointment. 
He stammered a “ Yes, sir,’’ and listened 
to what followed. But as the crisp, short 
utterances poured forth he sat up very 
straight and forgot all but the little 
Frenchman before him. 

“Listen; Darron was thoroughly in- 
structed before you,’’ the manager was 
saying. ‘‘Guillard will set a_ terrific 
pace with the Delcasse-Brion. 
last year and will again. You start 
immediately before. Now,attend. You 
are to delay Guillard by every means in 
your power,— what do you call it? -— to 
drag him, mile by mile, that Pilgrain, 
who starts immediately after, may come 
up. The Delcasse is not to pass vou, 
understand, until you reach Villamont. 

“Until I reach Villamont?’”’ The 
flash of eagerness died in the younger 
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man’s eyes, and he turned very pale. 

‘‘ Precisely,— tear the life out of the 
Sixty, but don’t let him pass. When 
vou reach Villamont and the turn by 
lorey’s, he is to come up, comprene2? 
You are to see that Pilgrain is right 
behind him.”’ 

The manager scrutinized Marcet’'s face, 
and waved his hand deprecatingly. 

‘“ Non, the road is wide, there is no dan- 
ger. Guillard is the very devil on the 
course, and strategy must be used against 
him — legitimate strategv. These are 
your instructions — not from me, but 
from Goriot, remember. Tear abreast 
and keep him on the out, as Pilgrain goes 
by on the inside! ”’ 

Marcet gasped and recoiled. It would 
involve no risk, he knew; the road broad- 
ened there, but it was a trick and 

“Smash the car,’ Sarrotel broke in, 
“and do what you like after, even win 
the race, if vou will,” this with rather 
spiteful malice — ‘‘ but remember to crowd 
(uillard at Pierrot will go with 
vou — he has been instructed. That is 
all.” 

Jean was trembling, and started to 
speak. 

“No thanks. Goriot, alone, is _ re- 
sponsible for vou. He told me to tell vou 
to do as well as on the other night.” 

He turned his back and muttered to 
himself with strange intensity, ‘‘ Diable, 
we must win.”’ 

Jean walked out slowly to his waiting 
car. ‘Crowd Guillard at Florey’s — 
after, even win the race if you will.”’ The 
words rang in his brain, and the sinister 
face of the little Frenchman danced 
before his eves. 

He climbed into the car as one in a 
daze, threw off the brakes, and ran out 
of the park into the Nantes road. The 
glorious chance had come at last, but 
what a mockery it was, after all. A 
choking sob arose in his throat, and the 
motor “skipped” in sympathy and droned 
away into the night. 


As the huge monsters were springing 
into life in front of the grandstand, at 
the touch of grimy mechanics and bon- 
neted drivers, as the roadway was 
thronged with a confusion of owners, 


managers, drivers, mechanicians, offi- 
cials, and police, and as the insistent mob 
was being driven back behind the guide 
ropes, a like scene was being enacted 
round the famous Maison Florey. The 
insufferable din of s:.orting motors was 
absent, but the throngs were as great, 
the lines as closely packed, the crowd 
as inquisitive and aggressive. Rearing 
in graceful lines, out of a dense mass of 
commingled humanitv and machines 
was the hotel itself,— its ivy-clad pillars 
and wide verandas overhanging the turn 
and affording a full view in both direc- 
tions. The cars would swing into sight 
in the distance to the left, would whirl 
around Florey’s, and plunge down the 
hill to the Brillant road on the right. 
I;verv available inch, here and on the 
floor above, was occupied, and in the very 
front by the corner, with four or five 
others, was Sarrotel, the Goriot manager. 

It was just before the start. The 
thousands below, lining the square, were 
growing impatient. A confused mur- 
mur of voices, mingled with the honking 
of the horns and the purr of the motors. 
All, like Sarrotel, were consulting watches 
and craning their necks to watch the an- 
nouncer, who stood on a small raised 
platform, megaphone in hand, leaning 
silently against the bulletin board. As 
the minutes dragged by, the voices 
hushed, the peddlers and hawkers with- 
drew, the mob was driven farther back 
from the turn, and an intense silence 
brooded over all. The atmosphere was 
surchanged with excitement and _ sus- 
pense. 

Suddenly Sarrotel tore the telephone 
receiver from his ear, and cried, ‘‘ Vang- 
er's off with the Barracq!’’ A second 
later the announcer roared it out through 
the megaphone. A hoarse shout rose 
from the crowd, and the sea of faces 
turned, too, toward the distant corner. 
‘A good start,’ roared the megaphone, 
‘Murray and the De Kietrich’s at the 
line.” 

Somewhere, miles away, the first ma- 
chine was tearing toward them with the 
speed of a catapult, but, except for the 
murmurs of the mob, all was quiet there. 
A little bird on a tree ventured a plain- 
tive note, and the people near it started, 
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laughed hysterically, and turned again 
tothe road. ‘‘ Murray’s off,— poor start, 
but a recovery. Is going well,’ bellowed 
the megaphone. 

““D—n Murray,” growled the man- 
ager in the corner, as he tore off the cover 
of another cigarette box, and dropped the 
contents into his nearest pocket. ‘‘ We 
won’t see even Vanger for fourteen min- 
utes,’ and he buried his head in his 
hands. The telephone buzzed. Mar- 
cet’s at the line with the Goriot. 

‘““_____ At the line with the Goriot,”’ 
echoed the megaphone across the way. 

‘‘T tell you, Max, he’s bound to do it. 
It’s sure, sure! Dziable, why doesn’t he 
come? ”’ 

‘‘ Have you got much up? ”’ asked the 
other. 

“Much?” breathed Sarrotel, with a 
sickly smile. ‘‘ He’s got to win, I tell 
you, he’s got to. Why there never was 
such a driver as Pilgrain. Wait till you 
see him. He’ll — Marcet’s off like light- 
ning. Bravo! He’s ——’”’ 

**Marcet off — brilliant start,’’ from 
across the road, and a roar from the 
thousands around. The first Goriot was 
off, and like a streak too. Several sport- 
ing gentlemen confabulated with others 
of like persuasion. 

‘‘ Guillard and the Delcasse are at the 
line.”’ A perfect frenzy of cheering rose 
from the mob. Hats flew into the air, 
horns and sirens shrieked. 

‘Cheer on. You may be shouting 
the other way before very long! ”’ growled 
Sarrotel. The start,a minute later, was 
reported perfect, and in the very midst 
of the ensuing din, the cry of ‘“ Car,”’ 
rose from far down the line. 

A little gray spot flitted round the 
turn. A dull hum, increased into a con- 
fused roar, which developed into terrific, 
staccato explosions. Smoke and dust 
poured in a cloud behind the oncoming 
racer, and the noise grew deafening. 
The shape seemed to spring literally out 
of the distance, to strike the turn in one 
wild plowing slide, and roll away again, 
through a cloud of dust and pebbles. 
People rubbed their eyes, and gasped as 
the air cleared. 

The announcer shouted the time, and 
a white figure went on board. Then 


—‘‘ Pilgrain’s at the line —a terrific 
start — by far the best thus far!’’ and 
again a wild enthusiasm. 

Sarrotel hung on the rail, his collar 
awry and hair disheveled, face white and 
drawn. “ They’ll be here now in about 
twelve minutes,’’ he muttered. Another 
announcement came from the inevitable 
megaphone, but no one listened. The 
real race was on! 

A white mark went up on the board. 
“Mon dieu, Marcet’s dragging him. 
Look at his time. Pilgrain will be up — 
he'll be up by then!’ A murmur of 
wonder arose, for the great Guillard was 
going slowly, much too slowly, just be- 
hind the smaller Goriot. They did not 
know; how could they know? Marcet 
was doing it. Goriot was right, he wasa 
wonder. 

Another car swung into sight, shot 
down the lane, amid cries of warning and 
shouts of encouragement; it was Mur- 
ray and the De Kietrich. When the 
dust settled, every one turned to the 
distance once more. Figure after figure 
went on the board. The crowd grew 
frantic. It looked as though the three 
would strike the turn at once. Every 
one was standing with eyes glued to the 
distance. The last figure went up,— 
they had passed the next control all 
together, Marcet and Guillard in the lead, 
Pilgrain but a length or two behind! 
The murmurs rose into a roar, echoing 
and reverberating from roof to roof, and 
window to window of the crowded houses, 
and far down the line toward the Brillant 
road. 


Just beyond the bend a veritable ava- 
lanche was hurtling down the roadway, 
three huge monsters, belching forth 
smoke and flame, and tearing up the 
gravel in great inky clouds. Marcet was 
driving the race of his life. With the 
thunder of the Sixty drumming in his 
ears, the dust and sand biting through 
his mask, and the cruel wind choking and 
blinding him in a ceaseless torrent, his 
head was swimming, his arms aching 
with each twist of the wheel, and he felt 
sick and unhappy. He saw nothing but 
the interminable back pathway rushing 
mile by mile beneath his wheels, and 
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every nerve and faculty was centered in 
the dull rumble just behind,— watching, 
planning to delay and to hold. It would 
deepen, and die away again, creep up to 
the side, retreat, and steal forward once 
more mocking him, goading him to 
speed, to wild escape. He must hold — 
hold — hold! It was a monotonous, 
maddening chant that merged with the 
roar of the cylinders and the scream of 
the wind. ‘‘ Hold, hold, hold,’’ sang the 
Sixty, and the mocking echo from the 
huge machine behind returned, ‘‘ Ho — 
o--o—old.” Goriot had told him — 
Goriot — he must! . 

He knew Pilgrain was there, had heard 
the faint murmur of the Ninety above 
the drone of the Monster and the thunder 
of his own. They shot around the bend, 
— Marcet swerved to the right and threw 
off the power. With a roar of impotent 
rage and pent-up fury a huge black shape 
seemed to spring from his back wheel 
and shoot abreast in an oily cloud. 

Marcet could dimly see Pierrot bend 
forward, knew that he should pass, should 
whirl his Sixty round the right side; he 
had planned it all out. The moment had 
come. Already the car was quivering 
and Pierrot was working below. Sar- 
rotel had told him, Sarrotel! The car 
leaped ahead. With a sob of rage he 
threw off the clutch. He was going to 
let the two fight it out alone! 

It all happened in the space of a min- 
ute. Pilgrain went past him like a 
cannon shot, and all was blurred by the 
dust and the smoky clouds around. 
Marcet reeled to his feet and clung to the 
wheel, as his car staggered along, mid the 
scream of grinding brakes and the roar 
of the suddenly released motor. His 
eyes were fixed frantically on the turn; 
he could just make it out. Good God, 
Pilgrain was still taking the inner turn! 
A rumble of terror reached him vaguely. 
He saw the crowd reak asunder, like 
grain in a storm; saw the dim bulk of a 
machine separate itself from the cloud 
and writhe across the square, a dead 
mass of broken wheels and seething flame; 
finally he saw the other circle and dis- 
appear round the bend, a dim, graceful 
shadow. The Monster had escaped! 

“ Pierrot,” he sobbed, ‘‘ We’ve got to 


catch him!’’ Pilgrain was gone; he was 
alone. The car shivered and lurched 
forward; the wheels spun around. It 
seemed an eternity before they bit in at 
last. The car spurned the road, hurled 
itself blindly at the turn, and tore round 
Florey’s in a mad, grinding slide, and 
down, down, down, rocking and sway- 
ing, crashing and staggering, on and on, 
to battle it out alone with Guillard. 

The Monster was ahead; it must be 
caught, now, and passed! Marcet was 
driving as he never had before; the 
madness of speed held his very soul. He 
forgot himself, forgot the machine, and 
thought only of the thing ahead. He 
knew how the one hundred and twenty 
horsepower Delcasse-Brion was probably 
going, because he knew Guillard, and 
could imagine how he was making up for 
the time he had lost, and raging onward 
to his goal. The minutes dragged on. 

He glued his eves to the strip of road, 
and, fascinated, watched it wind franti- 
cally beneath him. They touched a 
bridge; the rumble died away behind 
as they mounted the hill beyond, and 
down on the other side. They tore 
around a corner, dimly heard the shout- 
ing of the crowds, and were on again. 
The Sixty thundered and roared, and 
frenziedly devoured the ground. She 
was making up, too, making up for the 
cruel delay of those first few moments. 
A wild laugh rose to his lips, and was. 
driven down his throat by the surging 
wind. Pierrot was working frantically 
below, and the dear old Sixty was pound- 
ing her very heart out, over the skim- 
ming road. Onward! Onward! 

The minutes lengthened into an hour, 
the hour into two. Marcet with reeling 
brain and dull, senseless body clung to. 
the wheel. Thrown this way and that, 
inert and bruised, he was almost past 
thought. The wind still sung, the sand 
bit in, the motor thundered in his ears. 
‘We must pass, we must pass, we must 
pass!’’ Guuillard has been just ahead 
for an hour or more. The gap had les- 
sened but very little. 

Dieu, could he never reach that flitting 
shadow that danced before his eves, dis- 
appeared round a bend, and then loomed 
up again, always there, never going, 
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never — never. 
were going round the last turn. 
stand was just ahead. 

He roused himself by a mighty effort 
of will, and, almost bent double over the 
wheel, resolved to think. He had to 
pass, had to pass! The word stirred a 
faint responsive chord in his sluggish 
brain. He knew the Sixty, knew its 
every pulse and tremble, and now as ina 
dream nursed the power. They seemed 
to be creeping upon the thing ahead, it 
wasn’t quite so far away. He mur- 
mured softly, gently, to his Beauty, 
groped for the pedal with his foot; 
kicked it. They seemed to rise easily 
from the ground and afloat ahead. The 
hum in his numbed ears increased, the 
whole car quivered. They drew abreast 
of the black elusive shadow. 

Thousands were madly shouting along 
the sides as the two monsters dashed 
down the lane abreast, enveloped in 
flame and smoke, with their exhausts 
discharging like great Gatling guns, but 
Marcet did not hear. He was only 
conscious of a soft murmur, like sweet 
music,— the murmur of his Sixty. 

Suddenly the shape of the Monster 
beside him seemed to vanish backward. 
He only nodded wisely to himself, and 
tore down the lane. Banners were wav- 
ing ahead, trumpets were blaring, horns 
and sirens filling the air with a vast 
medley of sound. 


He must be sane; they 
The 
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By GLADYS E. HOLDEN, Radcliffe, ’09 


| ND you aren't afraid of robbers 
A or anything?’’ young. Mrs. 
Thornton’s round eyes 
disclosed her wonder at the radical un- 
femininism expressed by the girl behind 
the copper samovar. She prodded a slice 
of lemon in her teacup with the point of 
her spoon, and then went on: 
‘Why, when Tom is away, I make 
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The brakes bit in beyond. The hor- 
rible din ceased of an instant! He was 
being dragged out. It was all over, and 
he was very, verytired. He reeled as he 
tried to stand, and was half supported, 
half carried. A sea of faces crowded 
round him; he resented being pulled and 
mauled. Won Dieu, how his head ached. 
His brain grew clearer, what were they 
shouting? Vive AMarcet, et la Gortot! 
Marcet! Marcet!”’ 

‘“ You’ve won, man, you've. won! 
Guillard broke his axle, and went throuch 
the bank.”’ 

‘* You've beaten him; not another min 
in the world could have done it.”’ He 
awoke in a flash, to the shouting and the 
clamor, to the wild joyful group around, 
wringing him by the hand, and con- 
gratulating, congratulating. There was 
old Goriot, himself, and Sarrotel. They 
both rushed forward,— Goriot sileut, 
but with a look and a hand clasp tliat 
thrilled Marcet to the heart. It dawned 
upon him, then, about the plot and he 
turned to its author, Sarrotel, who looked 
very humble and ashamed. 

‘You see, I’ve even won,’’ he said, 
smiled weakly and fainted away out of it 
all. The crowd still roared and thun- 
dered out his name. ‘ Vive Marcet, 


Marcet, et la Goriot!’”’ but he only heard 
the dull, sweet murmur ringing in his 
ears, and muttered thickly: 
won, Beauty, we've won.”’ 


We've 


nurse sleep in the baby’s room next me, 
and we lock al/ the doors. And we have 
near neighbors; but you, on this hillside, 
are simply miles from any other house, 
and there are so many of those dreadful 
tramps and yeggmen around nowadays: 
I don’t see, I’m sure, how you can get 
any servant to stay with you!”’ 
“Ingred doesn’t mind,’’ smiled the 
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girl at the teatable, as she looked toward 
the stolid little Scandinavian maid who 
was entering the room with a plate of 
bread and butter. ‘‘ Pook is a capital 
watch dog, and as we don’t possess a 
man to keep the banshees off, we have 
to let come! ”’ 

‘I certainly would hang a man’s hat 
in the hall,’ said Mrs. Thornton, de- 
cidedly, and then she cast an apprehen- 
sive glance into the far corner of the 
room, where the evening shadows were 
beginning to gather. 

The materialistic grating of the brake, 
as her motor car pulled up before the 
door, filled her with new courage, and she 
laid a reassured hand upon her friend's 
arm in parting: 

‘‘ Now, Elsie dear, vou must come and 
see me soon. An unmarried woman has 
so much more time, you know — with 
‘bridge’ and all the rest, I’m so rushed 
that it’s almost impossible to get 'way 
out here, so do come often. Come to the 
Country Club tea next Saturday. All 
the men will be there!’’ This last with 
her neck craned around the corner of the 

KIsie Morrison stood on the bungalow 
veranda until the sound of the motor, 
cautiously chug-chugging its way down 
the steep slope of the hill, had died away 
among the pines and oaks; then she 
gave a merry, meditative little laugh, and 
turned back into the house. 

‘‘ Lights, please, Ingred!’’ she called, 
and as the little maid bustled about 
lighting the candles on chimneypiece 
and book shelves, her mistress fetched 
a great armful of pine cones and heaped 
them in the grate. 

‘No, I don’t need that,’’ she broke in 
as the maid was about to light a reading 
lamp on the big center table. ‘1 will 
have the firelight for a while. 

The maid went out with the tea tray, 
as Miss Morrison curled herself into a 
corner of the low sofa before the crackling 
lire. It was one of the cold days of late 
September, and the light blaze gave out 
a pleasing warmth. The mild sedative 
ellect of the tea, together with that of an 
open fire at this, the most delightful hour 
of the day, combined to give her a pleas- 
ant sense of complete contentment, and 


she threw out both arms, vawned, and 
nestled deeper among the cushions. 

She smiled into the glow of the fire 
as her thoughts ranon. There was much 
in the world to amuse one, she found. 
Marion Thornton and her attitude, for 
example. She knew to a degree of ab- 
solute certainty that Marion Thornton, at 
that moment snuggled into the depths 
of her motor coat, was saving to herself: 

‘Isn't it a shame that Elsie Morrison 
didn't marry some one of the men that 
were so interested in her, instead of 
living such a queer, unnatural, lonely 
life all by herself, cut off from all the 
things that really matter?” With alla 
young married woman's feeling of supe- 
riority over her unmarried girl friends, she 
had allowed Elsie to see quite plainly 
that she considered that her way of living 
was merely a selfish plaving at life—Elsie 
had smiled. She had had it on the tipof her 
tongue tc ask her friend if she, with her 
motor, the three or four servants who 
kept immaculate order in her pretty 
house, and the competent nurse who took 
‘all the responsibility of the baby, my 
dear,’’ considered herself any busier than 
she, on her hillside, with her one maid 
and her gun and her fishpole. But she 
knew the answer she would receive —a 
puzzled stare and a trace of asperity in 
the words: 

‘ You busy? Why, what have you to 
do? You have no responsibility — only 
vourself to do for, while I have Tom and 
the baby and the house and all my en- 
gagements. Why, last week I was only 
at home one day to lunch. Tom and I 
dined out several times, and I went to 
six ‘ bridge’ parties! Why, my dear, I 
never have a minute!” 

Then there was her attitude of incom- 
prehension as to how a woman could live 
so independently — “ independently ” 
meaning, to her mind, without a man, to 
kill snakes and burglars. 

‘“ But if one isn’t afraid of them?” 
Elsie speculated aloud, reaching for a be- 
flowered knitting bag. As she spoke, a 
puff of smoke was blown down the chim- 
nev and out into the room. ‘ The wind 
has changed,” she remarked. There’s 
an end of the clear days — now for the 
equinoctial gale!” 
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Elsie Morrison, at twenty-eight, was 
tall and slender, with the lithe grace of a 
boy. Her eyes, the youngest part 
of her, brown, sunny ones, were full of that 
cheerful youth that one sees in those of 
seafaring men along the New England 
coast. The first of her life had been 
spent in any but solitary places — per- 
haps that was why the luxury of her 
present state was so grateful to her. 
After her mother died — at eight — she 
had traveled partly under her father’s 
care and partly under that of his sister, a 
big, busy woman, who loved gayety and to 
have many people around her, in various 
parts of the world, picking up a 
desultory education from governesses and 
scrappy school years in diverse places. 
At eighteen she had gone. to college,— 
to one of America’s newest colleges for 
women, and while there her father died. 
Upon graduating she went abroad again 
at once, this time with an old governess. 
A cousin’s wedding brought her home, 
and she spent the subsequent summer 
camping and canoeing, with only an 
Indian guide for a companion, in the 
woods of Canada. Then, seized with a 
sudden homesick longing to settle, she 
had bought the hillside, which had been 
part of her family’s original estate, and 
the following year, two years back, had 
built and moved into the bungalow, 
to the alternate scandalized disapproval 
and wounded affection of her aunt and 
cousins. She had lived quite alone for 
the most part. When she had felt the 
desire for companionship, outside of that 
afforded by an occasional descent upon 
the village below for a dish of tea and 
gossip, she had sent at one time for a 
successful young writer, whom she had 
known in college, then for some ‘‘ coun- 
try week ”’ children from the college set- 
tlement in the nearest big city, and, a 
third time, for the little governess with 
whom she had gone abroad. She 
had made many acquaintances in the 
course of her life, but had formed few 
friendships. The friends were firm ones, 
however. There were pictures upon the 
walls of them all — of Anne Watson, the 
writer, hanging over a row of her books 
bound in dull red; of Gretel Forthiiber, 
of her schoolmates at Dresden, of Lieuten- 


ant Ferrari, in uniform — the “ crack ”’ 
rider of the Italian army, with whom she 
maintained a charming, thoroughly ‘““Am- 
erican’”’ friendship; and a pen and 
ink sketch of Laurence Shaw, whose 
plays of American life had recently been 
given much prominence by the critics. 
On the whole, there were more men than 
women in her little gallery. Above the 
writing desk there were three photo- 
graphs of one man, hanging in a single 
frame. The first, a snapshot, showed 
him in a canoe, his bowed right arm 
with its muscles tense, keeping the nose 
of the canoe straight in a patch of rough 
water between two sharp rocks. In the 
second, he was seated on a fallen tree, 
cleaning his rifle. The third showed him 
in cap and gown, a notebook under his 
arm, and wearing a self-conscious grin on 
his boyish face; in the background 
stretched the greensward, the stately 
trees, and the brick buildings of the 
Harvard yard. 

“Why have you Douglas Robinson’s 
picture here?’”’ her aunt had asked, with 
raised lorgnette, during an inspection 
tour of the room. “ After the shabby 
way he has treated you, I should think 
you'd have more pride.”’ 

Yes, she admitted to herself, he had 
treated her shabbily.— the genial, light- 
haired boy with whom she had sailed 
and studied and walked throughout the 
four years of her college life. At her 
father’s death, in their senior year, when 
she had been summoned home, he had 
not even written. Her hurried note to 
him, when the telegram came tg her room, 
must have been lost, she said to herself, 
and she sent him another from her 
aunt’s house. No reply awaited her 
when she returned to college. Douglas 
was to have taken his S. B. degree at the 
midyears and then go out to his father’s 
mines in Arizona, and the midyears were 
two weeks past when she returned. Then 
she spoke about it, naturally enough, to 
her aunt, and wrote to his home with 
Please forward ’”’ on the envelope. 

“Have you heard from Douglas? ”’ 
her aunt would ask every time they met, 
until Elsie longed to lie, and say she had, 
but knew that the minute questions 
which would be sure to follow would in- 
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volve her in a mesh of deceit. Nights 
like this invariably set her thinking of 
him. Day after day, ina howling north- 
easter, they had donned woolens and 
yone out into the storm, tramping, before 
they returned home, seven, eight, often 
ten miles. It was he who had taught her 
to shoot, to paddle and to swim under 
water with her eyes open. Through her 
aunt’s nagging she had presently gotten 
out of the way of speaking of him to any 
one,— which gave rise to the opinion 
among her friends that she had refused 
to marry him,— and when, shortly after 
her class day, she had gone abroad, there 
was no one with whom to speak who had 
known him. And no one wrote of him. 
He seemed to have gone out of her life 
completely, leaving with her only a 
glow of pleasant memories and a 
set of tastes and accomplishments differ- 
ent from those of the average girl. 

‘If there was another man on earth 
half as congenial as Doug, I might con- 
sider marrying,’ she said, turning in her 
place towards where the glass over the 
photographs reflected the pink glow of 
the fire. The noise of the storm mingled 
all outside noises indistinguishably, and 
she started at an unheralded knock at 
the side door. 

She opened it quickly; a gust of wet 
wind caused the candles to flicker. Two 
wind-tossed figures in rubber coats, from 
which the water ran in rivulets, stood 
outside. 

‘“ Pardon me,”’ the taller figure said, 
“we are sorry to intrude but may 
we come in? The storm is so bad 

‘Indeed yes,’’ said the girl, heartily, 
and while the two men went to take off 
their outside garments, she threw fresh 
fuel on the fire and prepared the big 
lamp for lighting. As the flame flared up 
the men re-entered, and the smaller one 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘‘ Elsie Morrison! ’’ he said. 

Doug! ”’ 

Her eyes shone, and she went to him 
with both hands outstretched. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed 


the 


other man, “‘ you told me you didn’t 
know anything about this bungalow, 
Robinson! ”’ 

“Nor do_ I! However is it, Elsie? 


It’s sprung up since we used to roam 
around here. But I forget, Miss Morri- 
son — or isn’t it Miss Morrison?’’ She 
nodded her head, laughing. ‘*‘ Miss Mor- 
rison, let me present John Hollis.”’ 

The big man bowed. “I’m glad itisa 
friend’s hospitality we are trespassing 
upon. Robinson didn’t want to come 
on this camping trip, anyway, but he 
promised me a long time ago to show me 
where there were some ducks, and I 
wouldn’t let him out of it. And when the 
rain came up to-day he took it as a 
special judgment of Providence upon me 
forinveigling him into it against his will!” 

The three had seated themselvesaround 
the fire, Elsie and Hollis on the couch, 
and Robinson in an easy-chair. Elsie 
sat watching him. Many a night, as 
she had sat before the fire, she had pic- 
tured him seated just there, unchanged, 
his fingers clasped about one knee, in the 
old attitude that she knew so well. She 
was sure he would love the house, and 
this room which was so dear to her. 

‘‘ Where have you been this long time, 
Doug?’’ she asked, trying to keep the 
tone of her voice as commonplace as 
possible. 

‘* Oh, after college, I went to Arizona; 
then, after a time, I came East. Then 
I went to Montana, and from there to 
Mexico. Then the mines closed down 
during the hard times, and —here I 
am! And you, Elsie? Account for your- 
self! 

wrote to you,” said Elsie. 

‘“T know,” said Douglas, hastily, “ I 
was sorry about your father. I meant 
to write, but I was so busy with the new 
places, and all, and then I lost your new 
address. And when I came East, you 
were abroad, nobody seemed to know 
exactly where, and so I lost track of you. 
Six vears is a long time. You aren't 
married —’’ he said, breaking into a 
new tone, expressive of so much surprise 
that the girl laughed and said lightly: 

“Why, Doug, you know there are 
three times aS many women as men in 
New England, so all of us can’t marry! ”’ 

‘Somehow, I always fancied you as 
married,’’ he said. Then, “‘ You have a 
pretty little place here. You don’t live 
here alone?’’ She nodded assent. 
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What can you 
Don’t you get 


‘Why, how can you? 
find to do all the time? 
the blues? ”’ 

“Oh, I read, and shoot, and fish, and 
take long walks, and pick berries to make 
jam —and sit and watch the fire! ”’ 
Somehow the glz:mor of the existence 
seemed to pale as she thus set it forth 
before his view. . 

‘The gospel according to Thoreau? ”’ 
said the man lightly, walking across the 
room to one of the bookcases. ‘I see 
you have him all here. I used to read 
him myself once —when I was very 
young. I wonder now what the fascina- 
tion was? What Jack there sees in bacon 
and fried meal, I fancy! ”’ 

His tone of inspection brought him 
before another bookcase — the one where 
Anne Watson’s books stood. 

“Anne Watson certainly has made 
good, hasn’t she? Her books must bring 
her in a pile of money. That last one 
has been a particularly good seller. 
Hello!’’ His gaze ran along the wall 
to his own pictures. ‘‘ What absurd 
pictures of me! And you've kept them 
all this time? I’m flattered! A man 
who hasn’t done much in the way of 
becoming a celebrity, expects to be 
forgotten. But I’ve done well enough,” 
he asserted, turning to face the two on 
the couch, his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets. “I’ve picked up some good 
tips on stocks here and there at the mines, 
and now I’m going to settle in little old 
New York. Broadway is pretty slick 
after years of prairies and mountains and 
greasy Mexicans! ”’ 

The girl sat silent, looking into the 
crackling fire. Something was crumbling 
and falling into ashes, like the pine logs 
before her, and she could only sit and 
look on. 

‘“And you, Mr. Hollis?’’ she said, in 
a far-away voice, her duty of hostess 
pressing upon her. ‘‘ What do you? ”’ 

‘Oh, I’m a broker, stuck in an office, 
but every fall I get away along about now 
to shoot or fish. We've rigged up a 
shack on the other side of Baldtop, but 
ducks are scarce there, and we tramped 
’way over here to-day. Then the storm 
came, and we wandered about, lost and 
wet, until “ 
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‘Until we saw your lights,”’ finished 
Robinson. ‘I couldn’t believe they 
were real, for there never used to be a 
house here.”’ 

‘“And then, like Hansel and Gretel, 
you found the witch in the house, and 
she gave you cookies and candy,” the 
girl broke in, as Ingred entered with a 
tray. 

The men ate with the keen appetite of 
the woods, and when they were done, 
the hands of the clock on the chimney 
piece stood at midnight, and Elsie arose 
to smother the fire with ashes and light 
her guests’ candles. 

Sleep well!’ she said, holding out 
cordial hand to each. 


Her own light had been out perhaps an 
hour, but she still lay awake, staring into 
the darkness, and trying to summon out 
of it, with the emotion it had always 
aroused, the picture of Douglas Robinson, 
seated in the big chair before her fire, in 
her house, in this, the dearest of all spots 
upon earth. But, somehow, the joy of 
it would elude her. A sudden, steady, 
soothing sound, unlike any of the storm 


' noises, made her raise her head and 


listen. Pook was afraid of storms and 
was undoubtedly hidden away under the 
bed in Ingred’s distant room. She got 
up softly, taking a revolver from the 
drawer of the little table at her bed’s 
head, and crept out to the top of the 
stairs. At first, all seemed dark. Then 
pearing through the railing of the ban- 
nisters, she saw a little glimmer of light 
and a figure, bent before the oak chest in 
the living room, where her own and the 
lovely oid silver that had been her 
grandmother’s was kept. The faint noise 
of scratching came from an instrument 
inthe man’shand. For one two seconds 
she stood watching, and her fingers closed 
tighter around the butt of her revolver. 
She glanced down at it, shining in her 
hand, and then her grasp relaxed. 

Responsibility be blowed,”’ she said, 
“with two men in the house! ”’ 

Clutching her dressing gown tight 
around her, so that her progress would 
be noiseless, she turned and crept on tip- 
toe along the narrow hallway. She 
paused at the door of the big room where 
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she had put the two men, as if to knock, 
then gently turned the door knob and 
entered. She put her hand on the 
shoulder of the first man whose bed she 
came to, and when he sat up quickly, 
with a half-articulated exclamation, she 
put her fingers against his lips. It hap- 
pened to be Hollis, and in a second he 
was out of bed and at her side. The 
movement woke Robinson, and in a 
whisper she explained the situation to 
them. 

* And it’s my best silver,’’ she finished. 

‘* Go back to bed and lock your door, 
you foolish girl,’ said Robinson. You 
can't do anything.”’ 

‘ Take this, then,’’ said Elsie, pushing 
her revolver into his hand. Robinson 
jumped as the cold steel touched him, 
and Elsie barely saved it from falling. 

‘“]? I’m not going down to be shot! ”’ 
said he. 

‘| shall then,” said Elsie, defiantly, 
clutching the revolver. 

‘‘T honestly don’t think it’s right, Miss 


Morrison,” remonstrated Hollis, sup- 
pressing a yawn. ‘‘A human life is of 
more value than all the silver in ——” 


‘I’m going down,” repeated Elsie. 

“Then I must go, too,’ said I %llis, 
picking up his own gun. 

‘ You're a pair of damned fools, both 
of you!”’ growled Robinson, and they 
heard him lock the door after they had 
gone out. 

KiIlsie, with surefooted knowledge of 
the house, crept along the hall swiftly. 
Hollis, less sure, followed close behind, 
untila sudden turn in the passage brought 
him crashing into a chair, on which were 
all the shoes that Ingred purposed to 
clean in the morning. The chair upset. 
The shoes clattered and crashed upon 
the bare floor, and one, reaching the 
Staircase, bumped down its entire length. 

A seurry down below, the creak of a 
window, and the sound of cracking 
underbrush on the hillside marked the 
trail of the burglar. Elsie, from an 
upper window, emptied the chamber of 
her revolver in the direction in which he 
went, and then, with Hollis tagging along 


in the rear, she descended the stairs to 
the living room, where a little bull’s eye 
lantern still stood burning. A window 
from which one of the small panes had 
been removed stood open onto the 
veranda. 

‘Shut that, please,”’ said Elsie. And 
she raised the burglar’s lantern to light 
the catch for him. Lantern in hand, 
she followed him upstairs, where they 
met the perturbed Ingred, candle in hand. 

“Good night,’ Elsie said, shortly, 
holding out her hand to Hollis, ‘‘and 
thank you. Tell Mr. Robinson not to be 
afraid.”’ 


Ajfiaid! The word rang in her ears. 
The hateful word ‘‘ coward’’ coupled 


itself with it. As she drew the bed- 
clothes tight up around her neck, her 
fingers quivered, but it was not from 
nervousness. 


The next morning at the breakfast 
which was served in the living room, in 
the shadow of the big chest and with 
some of the rescued silver, Robinson 
waxed apologetic. 

‘You didn’t do such a mighty brave 
stunt, anyway, Hollis,” he finished. 
“TJ could have seared him by knocking 
over a chair! I thought you two meant 
to go down and shoot at him. And now 
where'd vou be, I'd like to know? ”’ 

Elsie pouring coffee, said little. When 
breakfast was over, there was nothing 
to detain the men, and they soon said 
their farewells, with profuse thanks to 
her for her hospitality. The rain was 
over, though from the trees the dripping 
had not ceased, and when they had left 
Elsie went back into the house, and 
threw open all the windows. The 
clouds broke just at that moment, and 
through the rift a bright beam of sun- 
light found its way and shone on the 
three pictures above the writing desk. 

Something seemed to catch in the 


girl’s throat as she looked; then she 
smiled, as she turned away. 
‘Exit Douglas Robinson,” she said, 


and took up her knitting. 
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NOTES FROM A WINTER DIARY 


By MARY C. DICKERSON 


EBRUARY 1.—I saw again the 
flock of quails that has been under 
watch all winter. There are only 

three birds now, whereas the flock con- 
tained fifteen in November. Through all 
the winter months the birds seem not to 
have wandered from these few acres of 
low woods and the adjoining fields and 
stone walls leading to the river on one 
side, to the high land on the other. Even 
when the snow was deep and they were 
reduced to a diet of sheep-laurel leaves 
and poison-ivy berries, still they did not 
seek a new realm. 

February 2.— It is zero weather and 
the fierce north wind that raged all night 
is still blowing. In the woods no wild 
creatures are abroad except hungry chick- 
adees. Dead leaves are freed from the 
frozen ground and scurry madly away. 
Squirrels’ tree nests and the old nests 
of crows rock in the wind. There is a 
wild, inspiriting sound in the tree tops 
with an occasional crashing of adjacent 
maples. 

It is yet colder in the afternoon. The 
slightest touch of a twig on the face stings 
more than a sharp stroke usually does. 
To walk through the paths of the wilder- 
ness fighting wind and cold is fatiguing 
to the muscles, but whips the spirit to 
new freedom. 

It has been sunny all day, so if the 
woodchuck came out he saw his shadow 
and retired (and winter will continue), 
or more likely the bitter air pinched his 
nose so hard that he returned to comfort 
it against the warm under surface of his 
body. 

The crows in the pine roost must be 
cold to-night, for the wind sweeps the 
flexible trees through a wide angle. 

February 12.— Often in snow are spots 
as of blood, and one might build up tragic 
stories from them and the footprints 
near. But close observation shows these 
spots to be slightly too orange-red in 
tone; they are made by the urine of the 
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AND LOOK FROM HILL TO HILL ACROSS THE TOPS 
OF TREES 


cotton-tailed rabbit and are _ certain 
to be in close proximity to a rabbit road 
or to some spot where bunny stopped to 
cut off twigs from a low-growing shrub. 
Rabbit roads form a network through 
the woods, continually leading into 
impenetrable thickets of greenbrier or 
blueberry. The single trails have almost 
no two of the individual tracks just alike. 
The eastern cotton-tail leaps a distance 
varying from a few inches to a yard and 
a half, and the hind feet always strike 
the ground ahead of the front feet, 


often combining with them to make a 
triangular print, but sometimes striking 
the snow three or four inches in advance. 
The single footprint is oval (not wedge- 
shaped like that of the squirrel’s) for the 
toes, covered with fur above and below, 
and never used for grasping, do not 
spread greatly. 

13.— The sun set in a glory of 
yellow and purple. But at once gray, 
like a tangible fog, settled over the dead 
tops of maple, ash, and elm, over river 
and alders. Purple like that in the sky 
filled the distance and crept nearer among 
the misty branches of the trees. Then 
slowly all purple changed to blue, and 
more slowly the blue dulled and deep- 
ened to the blackness of a February 
night. 

February 14.— It takes so little to 
encourage low winter woods to put on 
beauty. The moss is vivid green in hil- 
locks and on the trees, every stone and 
decaying logiscovered. Lichens freshen, 
and change rocks and logs and dead 
branches from gray to green. The wet 
leaves of the ground show rich shades 
of red and yellow brown; other dead 
leaves, curled and faded but a few 
hours ago, now spread light coloring over 
oaks and beeches. In sheltered places 
where a thin crust of snow remains, fans 
of lycopodium spread green above the 
white. 

But why on this morning do birds and 
mammals announce spring? Do they, too, 
keep a calendar? There have been wet 
mornings at intervals during the winter 
when the air was quite as warm, the moss 
in low woods just as green, spice bush 
and pussywillow buds almost as swollen. 
But to-day the crows clamor with un- 
usual vigor; meadow lark and song 
sparrow make rather successful attempts 
at singing. Blue jays cause the woods 
to resound with their various notes, occa- 
sionally thrilling the listener with that 
peculiarly musical call‘of a descending 
fifth in which the tones echo and jingle, 
recalling the dual character of the 
veery’s song. 

One’s nostrils announce that skunks 
are abroad. No more skunk burrows — 
perhaps yielding a half dozen or more 
pelts each, in contribution to the fur 
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industry of the state—-will be dug out 
this season. 

The red squirrel of the hickory woods 
who has been solitary in habit all the 
vinter — never wandering from his own 
stretch of stone wall and from the trees 
of his own chosen realm — visited to-day 
ihe nest of the red squirrel of the butter- 
nut grove, who also has been solitary. 
\t short intervals all day he searched the 
region and investigated the nest, each 
time to find her gone and the nest cold. 
She fell a victim to the shot of a Portu- 
ruese hunter more than a month ago. 

At 6.30 p.m. the sky 1s gray, the ground 
lowly gaining a snow coverlid. It is 
too dark to see the fine snow in the air, but 
one can feel its cold flakes. At 6.50 a 
aint lightening of the sky reveals the 
snow still falling, now slowly in irregular 
lashion with occasional flakes buoved 
upward or outward, now marshalled into 
swiftly descending ranks by a driving 
wind. 

lebruary 15.— We captured a musk- 
rat this afternoon and kept him for a few 
hours. He slept till near dusk. When 
protesting he made a muffled chattering 
sound often accompanied by a _ high- 
pitched trill. In washing his face up 
over his eyes and ears, he turned his 
hands so as to use the thumb side of the 
hand and wrist, thus avoiding the long, 
light-colored claws. washed his 
hands, dipping his tongue into the water 
and washing first one hand, then the 
other. He repeated this process a dozen 
or more times, each time wetting his 
tongue before washing his hands. 

February 17.— After sunset a grouse 
flew from the low branches of a pine — a 
great whirr of wings, a flight straight as 
an arrow through the dusk to other pines. 
It was not too dark to see the display of 
beautiful color in the tail horizontally 
spread, the head held straight forward, 
and the wings moving rapidly up and 
down. 
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More often grouse sleep crouched on 
the ground in the woods, perhaps by a 
moss hillock or a stone. A ground bed 
without cover except the bird’s own tent 
of fluffed feathers seems quite as lacking 
in comfort as the chamber which these 
birds excavate in deep snow. 
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LEOMINSTER’S LESSON TO THE GROWING 
CITIES OF MASSACHUSETTS 


By FRANK H. POPE 


MONG the richer and more choice 
A jewels which New England so 

proudly acknowledges are within 
its confines, are the varied and various 
communities which punctuate its wide 
expanse of charming and inspiring land- 
scape. 

One of the more scintillating gems in 
its ornamentation of municipalities is 
Leominster, which has the distinction of 
being the largest town in Worcester 
County, and its enthusiastic people con- 
fidently aver that when the next cen- 
sus is completed it will show that, in 
population, at least, it will have the 
eminent honor of being, without question, 
the second largest town in the Com- 
monwealth. Leominster has, for a num- 
ber of years, been recognized as leading 
all other towns in New England in the 
diversity of its enterprises. 

That is one of the fundamental reasons 
for the astonishing growth and sub- 
stantial development of the community, 
which is well known to possess that 
rare but effective and desirable com- 
bination, the proverbial Western hustle 
in association with New England ideals. 

This is ‘‘a round unvarnished tale ”’ 
of a New England town, concerning which 
its citizens with characteristic modesty 
would say with Othello, ‘‘ Nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor set down-aught in malice.” 

There must be peculiar and distinctive 
qualities possessed by a New England 
town which in a little more than a decade 
can double its population, and pre- 
sent a great variety of evidence to prove 
that it is unmistakably at the fore 
among New England townships, and of 
this marked distinction, which is gen- 
erally recognized, Leominster is justifi- 
ably proud. 

There is no question but it has forged 
ahead at such a rate as to make it de- 


cidedly conspicuous among the com- 
munities which have made New England 
a leading and forceful factor in our 
national life. At the head of the fore- 
most divisions of such communities has 
Leominster placed itself. 

To select a particular town or city to 
be given special thought and consider- 
ation requires that it possess qualifica- 
tions decidedly apart from the ordinary; 
that it have certain elements and at- 
tributes which elevate it to a standard 
to which the average place has not 
attained. To which many have not 
even aspired. 

Has Leominster reached that pinnacle 
of special distinction? Let its interest- 
ing story be told and then judge. 

First, the town has as its chief asset that 
most essential of all factors, which 
makes for the prosperity of a community 
a broad public spirit. It 1s to be found, 
and is readily discernible, in every fiber 
of its corporate being. It is ever patent, 
even to the most obtuse observer. It 
has also fully developed that quality 
which too many modern municipal re- 
velations wofully show is lamentably 
lacking in many towns and cities; that 
which creates idealistic municipal con- 
ditions, civic pride, and civic respon- 
sibility. Relative to its corporate life 
the ever uppermost thought of the 
average resident seems to be regarding 
what can best be done to conserve public 
interests. That these observations are 
not merely idle phrases, a perusal of the 
story of Leominster life will clearly show. 

The character of a people is best re- 
flected by the quality of its form of gov- 
ernment. Charles Wagner wrote en- 
tertainingly and instructively of the 
‘Simple Life.’’ Were one in search of a 
place which typifies municipal simple hfe, 
and should reach Leominster, the in- 
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quiry need not be continued. The desire 
of the investigator would be fully 
realized. 

‘‘Solemnly and mutually, in the pres- 
ence of God, and one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a 
civic body politic, for our better ordering 
and preservation, and by virtue hereof do 
enact, constitute, and frame such just and 
equitable laws, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions and offices from time to time, as 
shall be thought most meet and con- 
venient for the general good of the col- 
ony; unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience.’’ 

The essence of the memorable compact, 
signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, by 
the male members of the little Pilgrim 
band, in Provincetown harbor, before the 
first landing was made, is contained in the 
foregoing paragraph. 

That compact represents the formation 
of the first corporation, the first breath 
of genuine democratic spirit, the session 
of the first town meeting, recorded on 
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Then and there was 
of religious liberty. 
Regarding it John Quincy Adams de- 

clared, ‘‘It is, perhaps, the only in- 

stance in human history of that positive, 
original social compact which specula- 
tive philosophers have imagined as the 
only legitimate source of government.’’ 
Thomas Jefferson declared, ‘It is the 
most sublime idea of government ever 
conceived in the mind of man.” But 
what has the spirit of that compact to do 
with Leominster? Very much indeed. 
While many cities and towns are crying 
out against the evils of modern gov- 
ernmental methods by which they are 
controlled; with such communities seek- 
ing to escape from the remorseless and 
intriguing politician, manifesting an 
eager desire to grasp comprehensively the 
modern idea of controlling municipalities 
by commissions, Leominster’s thoughts 


this continent. 
erected the altar 


are not given to any such problem, be- 
cause it has clung tenaciously through all 
incorporation, in 


the years since its 
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1740, to that 
government.” 

Imagine, if vou can, a New England 
town of at least sixteen thousand people 
which never knew what partizanship 
meant, never drew party lines, and never 
realized what party or political designa- 
tion implied in connection with the ad- 
ministration of its affairs. 

Just what is the form of government ? 
One might naturally inquire. It is the 
quintessence of simplicity. Annually 
there is chosen a committee to call the 
next annual citizens’ caucus, at which all 
the candidates for town office are nomi- 
nated. Picture in the mind _ several 
hundred interested citizens gathered in 
the spacious, handsome, and compara- 
tively new combination town hall and 
opera house. A moderator is chosen, 
and then, by way of illustration, nomina- 
tions are made for selectmen. A motion 
is made that five minutes be had for 
such nominations. There are to be three 
candidates for the office chosen. There 


‘* legitimate 


source of 


SQUARE 


are no nominating speeches, the names 
of candidates are simply presented, of 
which, perchance, there are half a dozen, 
and the three receiving the highest votes 
in order, each name being voted. on 
separately, are declared the nominees of 
the caucus, and so throughout the list of 
nominations to be made. Under this 
system any voter may nominate anv 
other voter for any office he desires. 

It isa well-known governmental maxim 
that the greater the number of people 
interested in government the better for 
those amenable to that government. 
This idea finds expression in the town 
meeting. There is found perfect equality 
of opportunity to participate in town 
affairs, and this method has been de- 
clared by students of political economy 
to be the ideal governing system. 

There are some in the town, however, 
who believe that a better plan might be 
devised. This thought is based upon the 
belief that the method in vogue gives too 
great scope for voting for appropriations 
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by those who are not directly responsible 
for any part of the tax levied. Such 
persons are scanning the political horizon 
to see if there rises therefrom a better 
plan. They will watch intently the 
result of the experiment of new charters 
and of commission government in certain 
citiesin the state. If there isdeveloped a 
better method than the one which has 
been in use well along toward two cen- 
turies, Leominster is likely to adopt it, 
but it must be shown that it is superior 
to the spirit of the Mayflower compact, 
which has been the vital feature of the 
New England town meeting idea, than 
which nothing better has been devolved 
by man, so far as Leominster knows. 
Twice have the voters frowned upon the 
idea of becoming a city. It was a de- 
cidedly emphatic negative. 

Leominster has, seemingly, regarded 
itself as a corporation and the citizens 
the stockholders in the corporation. Its 
annual citizens’ caucus has been the 
time for the stockholders to convene and 
nominate directors for taking care of the 
business of the corporation for the year 


ensuing. What form of local govern- 
ment could be more simple and equitable? 
If one is created Leominster will adopt it, 
but there is none other which has yet ap- 
pealed to its citizens. In the sim- 
plicity of its municipal career the town 
certainly occupies a unique place among 
New England communities, especially 
when it is considered that it is a town 
of city dimensions regarding its popu- 
lation, and in many other respects. 

The nature and scope of the effert 
of a town or city to dissipate the dark- 
ness of ignorance by flooding it with the 
light of intellectuality further reflects 
the character of that community. In 
several respects Leominster has been 
a recognized pioneer in_ educational 
movements. Numerous are the instances 
where it has stepped boldly forth from the 
beaten educational pathway and _ blaz- 
oned in the forest of untried methods 
a new trail, which has been eagerly 
followed by other towns and cities, and 
in this respect it again occupies a unique 
position; in fact, in many instances has 
it been an originator of ways and means 
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in municipal government, and it has been 
Sincerely flattered by imitators in all 
parts of the country. 

Horace Mann, the first secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, whose 
name and fame will ever brighten the page 
of the history of educational develop- 
ment in the state, declared that the most 
pernicious legislation ever enacted by 
the state in connection with its schools, 
was that authorizing corporate school 
districts. Leominster was one of the 
very few towns which never estab- 
lished such, but as a corporation main- 


tained all of its schools within its town- 
ship. The formation of separate school 
districts was regarded as incompatible 
with any high degree of success in the 
management of public schools. 

In 1826 the legislature enacted a law 
which made it obligatory for towns 
and cities to choose a committee to super- 
vise its schools. Leominster placed its 
schools under such supervision twenty- 
three years before, thus antedating the 
action of the state and its educators by 
nearly a quarter of a century. In time 
the commonwealth recognized the value 
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RESIDENCE OF Mr. HARRY L. PIERCE 


of the Leominster system and adopted it. 
In this respect was the town indeed a 
pioneer. 

A decade ago the public school system 
was criticised by educators, who de- 
clared that grading in the public schools 
in general was too severe; that it was 
characterized by too much in the nature 
of rigidity. The basis of this criticism 
was that bright pupils could go ahead 
only as rapidly as the average pupil, 
or he must virtually lose a year; that the 
dull or slow pupil must keep up with the 
average pupil or drop back. 

Leominster developed a plan to correct 
the evil, one which has been extensively 
copied. Each schoolroom was divided 
into three divisions, for the bright and 
rapid working pupil, for the average 
pupil, and for the dull or slow-working 
pupil, and each division proceeded in 
accordance with the developed ability of 
its members. At the end of the school 
vear the division would be advanced as a 
body, with exceptions when new arrange- 
ments were made. 

Since 1891 there has been given annu- 
ally in the town hall a lecture course 
under the direction of the school board, 
at a nominal cost to the public, for 


which the pupils sold the tickets, and 
there have been heard in the course the 
best speakers which the lecture platform 
offers. Pupils of the high school had 
free access to the lectures as a part of the 
school work. This method of educational 
activity is further evidence of the all 
pervading public spirit which carries the 
town along the loftier paths of splendid 
accomplishment. 

The town should be given credit for 
being the first in the country, so far as 
known, to have a department in the 
public library in which the books are 
arranged by grades for the _ scholars 
of the public schools, open only to such, 
and in charge of one especially delegated 
to that department. It was among the 
earlier towns, if not the first, to recognize 
scientific principles in lighting and seating 
schoolrooms. Many years ago it erected 
a building which provided for hight being 
admitted from the left only, from the top 
of the room, and not as low as the level of 
the pupil's desk. 

Leominster is the first town in the state, 
and it is believed in the country, to 
unite in special classes pupils two years 
below the high school, who do not intend 
to enter the latter. Such pupils devote 
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one half of their time to practical school 
studies, such as reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic, and the other half to in- 
dustrial work. The latter includes me- 
chanical drawing, knowledge of tools, 
‘ndustrial materials and processes. A 
pupil instead of devoting half of his in- 
‘tustrial work connected with the school, 
inay work by arrangement made by the 
school authorities with the manufacturers 
in the local industries. For the girls in 
‘hese special classes there is studied 
domestic science, sanitation, and bas- 
etry. 

This department became operative 
‘ast September as the result of the de- 
cision of the school board to introduce 
into the schools something which should 
be definitely along practical lines. 

The town has a splendidly equipped 
manual training school as the direct 
result of the ever manifest public spirit. 
Men of affairs in the town furnished it 
with the much desired machinery. Fur- 
ther evidence of the interest felt in the 
schools by the public are prizes annually 
offered by business men for English in 
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the lower grades, work in chemistry, 
academic studies, and in manual training. 
Relative to the special classes in manual 
work referred to Charles H. Morse, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts commission 
on industrial education, declared that in 
this direction the Leominster schools are 
undeniably at the head. In addition 
to the public schools there is a parochial 
school connected with St. Cecelia’s parish, 
which is attended by about three hundred 
pupils. 

That the idea of innovation lies en- 
trenched in the palace of the Leominster 
heart is clearly shown in an investigation 
of local conditions. The town maintains, 
it is declared, the only public forum in 
the world. As the result of an expressed 
desire to have opportunities to discuss 
subjects of interest to the voters, bearing 
more particularly upon municipal affairs 
at the annual town meeting, March 2, 
1903, the town instructed the selectmen 
to provide a suitable place to be used 
as a public forum. Membership in the 
forum consists in the persons present 
at a session. The chairman may imvite 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE COMB INDUSTRY 


any non-resident present to take part in 
the debate. For each meeting a pre- 
siding officer is chosen by the executive 
committee, subject to the approval of the 
forum, the educational work of which 
the committee also has charge, subject 
to the approval of the forum. There is 
no tax or assessment upon those who 
attend. The expense, if any, aside from 
that of the courtroom, where the sessions 
are held; which is met by the town, is 
taken care of by voluntary contributions. 
Since the creation of the forum most of 
the more important matters which came 
before the voters in town meeting for 
their consideration were discussed in the 
same, thus paving the way for more com- 
prehensive and intelligent consideration 
when the time came for final action. 
October, 1903, there was established, so 
far as the promotors have been able to 
learn, for the first time in America a 
public forum, and the place of its birth 
was Leominster. As the town has voted 
regularly for eighteen years against the 


granting of liquor licenses, there has been 
no necessity of discussing that subject. 

Usually figures are not of particular 
interest to the average reader, but if you 
have become interested in Leominster, 
its original ideas and rather unusual pur- 
poses, a brief statistical reference to its 
material growth will simply intensify 
that interest. 

The following public buildings have 
been erected within thirteen years, and 
cost as follows: 1895, town hall building, 
$108,000; 1897, central fire station, 
$22,775; three eight-room grammar 
schools, $76,000; 1907, high school build- 
ing, $175,000; fire station, $8,500; 1908, 
public library building, $63,000; total, 
$453,275. 

The valuation of the town ten years 
ago was $6,527,549. This year it is 
$10,526,295, an increase of $3,998,748. 
The assessors are engaged in making a 
revaluation, which increase, in connection 
with new taxable property which will be 
listed next May, will make the total val- 
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ulation, it 1s officially declared, $12,500,- 
O00. 

Notwithstanding the business depres- 
sion there was last year a gain in the 
value of real estate of $418,000. The 
vain in total valuation in 1907 over the 
oreceding year was $442,445, and the 
increase of 1906 over 1905 was $340,505, 
clearly showing the rapid and substantial 
vrowth of this truly exceptional town 
among New England municipalities. The 
town’s gain in population in fourteen 
vears has been a little more than one 
hundred per cent. Its net debt is 
8664,696.59. The town has an ex- 
pensive water system, which includes 
three large reservoirs, but the creation 
of the expense was one of‘ the results of 
carrying out the general policy of the 
town, and building for the future as well 
as for the present. The town can show 
excellent value for its indebtedness. 

That Leominster is fully imbued with 
the spirit of progressiveness of the hour 
is clearly shown in connection with the 
industrial phase of its being. Let one 
travel up and down the ever-broadening 
pathways of New England civilization 
and industrial result, and note the means 
of productivity, the fact will be fully 
realized that no other town within New 
Kngland’s realm has such a variety of 
industries, which, taken in connection 
with its agriculturally developed re- 


sources, enables the town to live within 
itself more completely than any other 
place in the country; at least so Leomin- 
ster people declare, and they present a 
volume of convincing evidence to sustain 
the assertion. 

For generations Leominster has been 
known as the greatest producer of horn 
goods in the world, and to-day the same 
is true relative to its output of celluloid 
goods. In these lines of production there 
are a score and more manufacturers. 

The horn comb business and Leominster 
are indissolubly connected. It was es- 
tablished in 1770 by Obadiah Hills, who 
went there from Newbury. For many 
years practically all of the goods pro- 
duced were women’s back combs, but 
the fickleness of fashion’s decree caused 
a change in the style of wearing the hair 
in the early eighties, and the demand 
for that particular style of head dress 
ceased. For a long time the horn busi- 
ness was in a very depressed condition. 
Ultimately the comb manufacturers 
looked about for other avenues in which 
to manifest their abilities. The entire 
community felt the baneful effects of the 
change of stvle. There were some de- 
cidedly ambitious and resourceful men 
in the town who received a setback as 
the result of the foibles of femininity. 
When it was evident that the comb 
business was not soon to be revived they 
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utilized their factories 'skill and in- 
genuity by creating a demand for other 
articles; in fact, they joined the ranks 
of the formulators of style and fashion, 
and began producing a great variety of 
articles for personal adornment and for 
the boudoir. 

Thousands of articles which had not 
been admired in shop windows where 
wealth and beauty and fashion peered 
with the yearning desire for something 
which would savor of novelty, were pro- 
duced, and thus there were greater oppor- 
tunities presented for adding to the 
attractiveness of the fair ones. By thus 
appealing to the vanity and suscepti- 
bility of lovely woman the idle factories 
again presented scenes of great activity. 
To-day the numerous factories produce 
horn and celluloid goods in great variety. 

One of the old residents asserts that 
three quarters of a century ago the 
comb business was positively the craze 
in the town, and that it was the ever- 
leading topic for discussion; that it re- 
ceived more earnest consideration Sun- 
days than did the sermon. In those 
‘“‘ good old days ”’ two services were held 
in the ‘‘ meeting house ’’ Sundays. After 
the morning service it was the custom for 
those coming from a distance to adjourn 


to the tavern across the way, to get relief 
after experience with the straight back 
pews and the lack of heating facilities of 
the church. The women would go into 
the “‘ great room ”’ in the tavern to get 
warm and fill their foot stoves with live 
coals, while the ‘‘ men folks ’’ would pass 
the time in the tavern kitchen discussing 
the comb business over their hot toddy. 

Another great industry is the F. A. 
Whitney Carriage Company, which manu 
factures baby carriages exclusively, and 
here again the town leads the country, for 
it is the largest producer of that class of 
goods in the United States. It is this 
year entitled to celebrate its golden 
jubilee, having been founded fifty vears 
ago. It places on the market about 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
carriages annually. 

Again can the town be chronicled a 
leader, for it is the largest producer of 
high-grade shirts in the state, and the 
second largest in the country. 

Leominster is credited with manufac- 
turing more piano cases than are manu- 
factured by all other firms combined 
which produce the same class of goods. 
This does not apply to piano manu- 
facturers who make their own cases. 
Three large concerns are thus engaged. 
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Among the industries are granit: 
quarries, brick yards, paper mills, worsted 
and woolen mills, furniture factories, 
makers of concrete blocks, box factories, 
chemical works, manufacturers of comb 
shop machinery, leatherboard and piano 
nakers, tannery, organ and piano sup- 
plies, and numerous others. A significant 
fact in connection with the industrial 
phase of the town’s life is that it contains 
nore than half a hundred incorporated 
c neerns, which is further evidence of its 
business variety. 

Leominster has achieved fame as a 
great winter cucumber growing center. 
There lives George M. Kendall, known as 
tue “Cucumber King,’’ because of his 
superior knowledge of the business. He 
is the leading expert in the country re 
girding his knowledge of the proper 
preparation of the soil for the raising of 
a cucumber crop. His largest “ green 
house’ 1s one of the leading objects of 
interest in the town. It is SO by 350 
feet, into which, through large doorways, 


he drives in the season a two-horse hitch 
and plows the soil in the house, in which, 
it has been mathematically demon- 
strated, he can place three hundred and 
fiftv horses and wagons and feed the 
former. There are in the town about a 
dozen persons engaged in this branch of 
industry. 

Leominster’s Board of Trade, which 
numbers about three hundred and fifty 
members, has never believed in offering 
inducements for an outside business, with 
an uncertain future, to locate within the 
town. It has devoted more thought to 
the development of established imdus- 
tries, and in aiding local capital and 
home aspirants to enter the industrial 
field. One of its cardinal views is, that 
it is far better for a community to grow 
from within, as the result of the un- 
foldment of its own resources, and 
gratifving, indeed, has been the result 
of this safe and sound policy. For 
several vears the Board of Trade has had 
through the winter season monthly 
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banquets and smoke talks, and has been 
addressed by very able talkers upon a 
great variety of subjects. These meetings 
have done as much to create the long ex- 
isting atmosphere of harmony which pre- 
vails among the men of affairs of the 
town as about all other forces combined. 
There is ever apparent among the mem- 
bers of the business contingent a unity 
of purpose, which is focussed upon the 
ever-animating thought, the welfare of 
the town. 

The leading social organization is the 
Leominster club, with a membership of 
one hundred and fifty, wherein are 
found the representative men of the 
town. For several years the waiting list 
has been about half as large as the 
membership list. Seldom does a mem- 
ber resign, and death is almost the sole 
creator of vacancies. Far and wide the 
fame of the club has spread because of 
its spacious and luxuriant apartments, 
also because of the many mounted speci- 
mens of game from forest and field and 
stream which adorns its walls. In this 
respect no other club in existence, it is 
safe to assert, is so richly favored. 

The trophies have been presented by 
intrepid sportsmen members, who cap- 
tured the game in various parts of North 
America, and in value they represent a 
small fortune. In the club parlor is to 
be found, according to the statement 
of Ernest Thompson Seton, in Scribner’s 
Magazine, February, 1906, a Canadian 
moose head, which has the record spread. 
It was captured by Frank H. Cook, of the 
club, who has presented it with several 
other mounted heads of wild animals, 
among them being other record breakers 
on the score of points. 

The monthly “ ladies’ nights’ held 
through the winter by the club are dis- 
tinctively the leading social functions 
of the town. 

Soon the public library will move into 
a $50,000 home, now being prepared for it, 
which will stand upon a $13,000 site. The 
library contains about thirty thousand 
volumes. It has occupied quarters in the 
old town hall building since 1876. Con- 
nected with it is a museum, to establish 
which enterprising citizens contributed 
$500 in 1871. Nine years later the town 


voted to accept the museum as a part of 
the public library, and provide for its use. 
In respect to the museum collection, as 
regards quality and quantity, the town 
challenges comparison with any other 
town in the state. 

The Leominster Old Ladies’ Home was 
founded by Mrs. Nancy B. Patch, who 
bequeathed her home on Pearl Stree 
for a home for aged women. The co1- 
poration owns property worth about 
$42,000, and it is a helpful institution, 
indeed. 

When the fund it is raising is sufficiently 
large the Leominster Hospital Asso- 
ciation will build a hospital on the four 
acres of land it owns near the town center. 
It has as the nucleus of a fund about 
$4,000, and when it is increased to $10,000 
the first section of a pavilion hospital, 
for which plans have been drawn, will be 
built Six public-spirited citizens have 
promised to contribute $500 each as soon 
as ten persons can be found who will 
make similar contributions. The re- 
maining four the trustees of the asso- 
ciation believe they will have but little 
trouble in securing. 

That in connection with local affairs 
politics are eschewed is again confirmed 
by a record which probably has no 
parallel in the country. Leominster has 
had but two postmasters since Andrew 
Jackson was president of the United 
States. He appointed Charles Colburn, 
who resigned in 1874, when Thomas 
A. Hills, the present incumbent, was ap- 
pointed. He is a veteran cf the civil 
war. The people demanded in spite of 
changes cf political administrations, the 
retention in Oluce of efficient officials. 
The politicians protested, but the spirit 
of non-partisanship prevailed. 

Regarding such public necessities as 
streets, sidewalks, lighting facilities, fire 
departments, etc., they are commensu- 
rate with the general spirit of the corpora- 
tion and no place need be better supplied. 

Three electric lines, including an “ air 
line’ to Worcester, connect the town 
with the outside world. Other trans- 
portation facilities are furnished by the 
Fitchburg division of the Boston and 
Maine system, and the Northern Division 
of N. Y., N. H. & H. railroads, which 
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includes one line to Boston and the other 
to Worcester. In respect to transporta- 
tion Leominster is unusually favored. 

In the heart of the town are Monument 
Square and Central Park, from which 
radiate half a dozen of the more important 
streets of the place, which, in the center, 
are lined with handsome and modern 
business blocks, most of which have been 
built within the past few years. Bor- 
dering the park are the Unitarian, Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches, and the 
new public library building. Thus the 
town center is made unusually attractive 
and impressive. Other church edifices 
are those of the Methodist, Episcopal, 
and Universalist societies. Then there 
are St. Leo’s and St. Cecilia’s parishes, 
each having about thirty-nine hundred 
communicants. Of the population about 
seventy per cent . is descended from Amer- 
ican stock. So far as secret and fraternal 
societies are concerned, most of them are 
represented by flourishing organizations. 


Let one wander in any direction in the 
town, and there are seen unmistakable 
evidences of thrift and prosperity. No- 
where is the scene marred by the trail of 
squalor. There is no unsightly or forbid- 
ding region. Leominster has no espe- 
cially wealthy citizens, but there are scores 
of well to do persons whose possessions 
are the result of their own exertions, 
which have caused the industrial devel- 
opment of the place. It is as near the 
ideal manufacturing and residential town 
as can be found upon the broad face of 
New England. 

That local pride and enthusiastic de- 
votion to public welfare possess the 
minds of the people is ever plainly appar- 
ent. The town is greatly enriched by 
the all pervading spirit of loyalty to it 
and itsinstitutions. It is ever animating 
the people to greater accomplishments. 
This in brief tells the story of the secret 
of the great success of this gifted and pro- 
gressive town inthe heart of NewEngland. 


THE VICTOR 


By FRANCESCA DI MARIA PALMER 


I cried and cried for the far-off moon, 
Like children o’er all the world, 
Till I chased the flash of a vagrant star 
When down from the sky it hurled; 
And I laughed as I watched its fading glow 
In the chill that the earth-touch made, 
While tossing it heedlessly to and fro 
In the reckless games I played. 


I cry no more for the far-off moon,— 
The years have made me wise; 

I care no more for the flash of stars,— 
Their dust long dimmed my eyes; 

I laugh no more in the maddening chase 
Of the foolish games I played, 

For my heart bears many a livid trace 
Of the wounds my playthings made. 


But I have no grief, and I know no fears, 
And I’m vain of every scar, 

For my soul, untouched by the yester years, 
Wings higher than moon or star. 


alll 


GLEN NOBLE 


By WINSLOW HALL 
CHAPTER XI 


once wrote, is the art of turning 

influence into affluence. The 
Hon. Theophilus I. Burland evidently 
believed in turning affluence, termed by 
Webster “‘ a profuse or abundant supply, 
especially of riches,’ into political in- 
fluence. 

The transposition was not original with 
the Boston financier. For others who 
have followed the same route to state- 
craft see the red books of our legislatures 
and the roll call of the national senate. 

At all events, it has been the advice of 
Mr. Justin Carpenter to the Hon. Mr. 


Pierce one witty philosopher 


' Burland, when that gentleman had first 


proposed coming up into the state and 
“arranging ’’’ for his candidacy before 
the legislature, that the first thing essen- 
tial, after gaining nominal citizenship, 
was to ‘“‘ make himself solid ’’ with the 
electorate, by judicious adhesion to the 
principle of ‘‘ the glad hand,’’ so termed, 
and a liberal tendency with relation to 
his “ barrel,’’ so called; it being em- 
phasized, that the modern elector also 
‘“‘loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Mrs. Burland’s malady having given 
way sufficiently to the arguments con- 
cerning the bright senatorial prospects 
of her spouse, and the pictured allure- 
ments of Washington social life during 
the sessions of Congress, she had been 
prevailed upon to forego a season at 
W , and in consequence the Bur- 
lands had returned to their native land 
just after Thanksgiving, and the pro- 
spective senator had entered at once into 
the plan to inaugurate his campaign with 
a house party at his country estate, 
which for brilliancy and liberality should 
attract attention throughout the com- 
monwealth. 

For weeks prior to the eventful date, 
a staff of workmen were engaged about 
the premises, refurnishing, altering, and 

— 


adding to their equipment as Vehicles 
for the propulsion of their owner into 
the firmament of statemanship. 

Of course, the whole countryside was 
early agog over the project. It was 
quickly recognized as a flagrant and bold- 
faced bid for patronage, but ‘“‘ what you 


going to do about it? ’’ asked many, “ it’s” 


the way of the times; everybody's doing 
it.” And so, many men individually 
honest and collectively dishonest, began 
practicing the habit of going about with 
their hands behind them, palms up, in 
anticipation of the good times to come. 

Owing to a presentiment of possible 
scruple on the part of some of the “ plain 
people’ at so much of levity and rout 
on a holy day, the main festivities, it was 
planned, should be reserved for the day 
after Christmas, and by an early hour on 
the twenty-sixth, the festal atmosphere 
of the Burland estate was positively 
electrical. 

Not all of the populace were present, 
it might have been noted. Many repre- 
sentative townspeople were not there. 
Dr. Grey did not lend his presence, nor 
the village pastor,and many of his parish- 
ioners, neither John Carter, and others 
whom the host would like to have seen. 

Glen, with the rest, had received an 
invitation, but he chose not to go. He 
pleaded a business engagement at The 
Ferry as an excuse, but secretly his 
honest soul revolted at such apparent 
patronizing, and he much preferred to 
remain away. 

On his way back from The Ferry he 
stopped at the post-office and found a 
square envelope addressed to him in a 
hand which he knew well. 

The enclosure developed to be one of 
the printed invitations to the Christmas 
fete, but penciled under the printed 
matter were two lines to which Jessica 
had signed her initials. 


Copyright, 1908, by Winslow Hall. All sights reserved. 
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‘I gave your honesty the credit,” 
they ran, ‘of not expecting that you 
would attend this silly function to-day. 
but I want to see you, and toward even- 
ing will be watching for you at the side 
drive. The folks will be absorbed in 
their merrymaking. Come.”’ 

Twice on his way home Glen took out 
the note from his overcoat pocket and, 
letting the reins slack, smoothed the 
paper out on his knee with his mittened 
lands and read the lines she had penciled. 

And each time his spirits responded 
io the influence of her words, as quick- 
silver in the tube responds upward when 
the bulb is grasped ina warm hand. He 
felt a sense of exhilarating relief at his 
heartstrings, that had been taut, it 
seemed, with the pain of doubt and un- 
certainty these many weeks. 

She wanted him! Fear vanished. The 
vreat world, her world, had been im- 
potent after all with all its lure of selfish 
interests. Absence had not led her to 
forget him. She still remembered. She 
was true to her implied word and had 
come back, asking for his presence. 

By moon-up, after he had dutifully 
tended to his evening chores, Glen dressed 
himself with care and set off across fields 
for the Burland place, which, from the 
higher eminences, he could get fleeting 
ghmpses of high set on the hilltop and 
brilliantly lit for the occasion. 

He made his way to the side driveway 
which led circuitously from the highway 
to a porte-cochére at the south side of the 
residence. 

Many minutes before Jessica had come 
from the side entrance and walked a short 
way down the drive, a fur-lined mantle 
over her head and shoulders, her silk 
petticoat caught up from contact with 
the hard, glistening snow. 

At sight of the well-known, tall, broad- 
shouldered figure in gray coming across 
the lawn in the clear starlight, her heart 
beat fast. 

‘“ | thought you had entirely forgotten 
us,’ she said, her voice musical to his 


hearing as of old, her hand outstretched 
in greeting when he had come sufficiently 
close. 

‘Indeed no,” he said earnestly, and 
as he lifted his hat and the light fell more 


upon his features, she thought he had 
grown perceptibly older in the few brief 
months since she had seen him last. 

Talking of the festivities they came to 
the house, but did not enter at the main 
doorway, continuing round by a well- 
defined path to the rear, where the con- 
servatory extended eastward, softly aglow 
with colored lights which showed prettily 
through its crystal walls and domelike 
superstructure. 

They entered at an obscure doorway, 
banked on the outside with fir trees and 
on the inner by palms and ferns, the 
warm, fragrant atmosphere of the house 
saluting them like a breath of tropical 
climes. 

With Jessica indicating the way, they 
moved down the stone-paved aisles, Glen 
voicing his admiration of the wealth of 
native and exotic bloom and _ foliage 
which was massed artistically on either 
side. 

Midway, the space broadened to a 
marble-tiled square, in the center of 
which a fountain played, surrounded by 
great, drooping ferns and cacti, flanked 
by reclining couches invitingly furnished 
with bright cushions and fancy pillows. 

They seated themselves, and Jessica, 
leaning forward, elbows on knees, watched 
the goldfish in the limpid waters of the 
fountain pool, while Glen watched the 
play of the light over her dark hair and 
neck, following the curve of her sloping 
shoulder down to her half-bared arm, 
for she had thrown off her wrap, and the 
rounded whiteness of her forearm and 
delicately moulded shoulders was _ re- 
vealed by the evening gown which she 
wore. 

They talked of the sumptuous furnish- 
ing of the place which this Boston finan- 
cier had reared up amid these hills and 
of his present generosity for a_ well 
recognized purpose. 

Yes,” Jessica was saying, “and we 
of the city seem all of the one clay, full 
of self-centered selfishness, instinct of 
greed and petty vices.”’ 

Glen laughed away her self-indictment 
and said something about the interests 
of most people being self centered, but, 
nevertheless, the mood into which she had 
disturbed him and the altered tone of her 
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voice struck an undefined chill to his 
heart. 

He reached forward to take one of her 
extended hands, saying gently: ‘‘ Don’t 
let’s discuss theories of life any more; let’s 
get back to a more personal standard.”’ 

She drew her hands inward upon her 
bosom, shielding them from his reach, 
and there was a little half-hearted strug- 
gle, in which his right arm slipped to her 
waist and he drew her closer to him. 
Half resistingly he held her in the circle 
of his embrace, his other hand pressing 
her hot cheek against his shoulder, and 
after a moment she lay still, looking up 
into his eager young face, earnest and 
pleading, with eyes that grew misty — 
for her love was at conquest with am- 
bition. 

‘* Jessica,”’ he pleaded, ‘‘ you know 
that I love you. You gave me license to 
hope and I have waited and hoped. 
Now you cannot deny me.”’ 

The tears grew in her eyes, and a fear 
overcame her. She could no longer en- 
dure his gaze and attempted to turn her 
face from him. Forcibly be bent her 
head until her cheek again pressed his 
shoulder, and holding her so he pressed 
his lips to hers in adeep, clinging meeting, 
until strength left her and she lay flushed, 


dazed, and trembling, incapable of re- 


sisting his caresses. 

Then, stung by her thoughts, and 
suddenly roused, she drew away from 
him, putting her hand on his shoulder 
to keep him at a distance. 

‘No, no, Glen, not again,’’ she said in 
a tense whisper. ‘‘ Wait, Glen. Let me 
think. Oh! truly, truly it is wrong; it is 
wrong, Glen! Oh! it is wrong — though 
I love you.”’ 

He made a move in spite of her re- 
sistance, at these words of admission, 
to take her again in his arms, but she 
drew from him and stood up, her breath 
coming in sobs, her hands clenched, the 
convulsions of her emotions swaying her.”’ 

‘* Jessica, my darling,’’ Glen exclaimed, 
rising, startled at her emotion, and put- 
ting one arm about her, the other hand 
holding her wrist, ‘‘ Jessica, what have 
I done? Speak to me.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! I should have written. Should 
have let you know. I never should 


have arranged this meeting. You would 
have hated me, but it would have spared 
us both. It would have killed your love, 
but it would have been merciful.” 

Glen paled and his voice trembled, 
but he said earnestly: ‘‘ Jessica, what do 
you mean? What is this phantom of 
fear? Tell me.” 

‘“‘ Oh, but it is no phantom, Glen, it is 
no phantom. Oh, but I have rehearsed 
it a hundred times and I thought myself 
a better actress.” 

She swept her hand across her brow 
and of a sudden became calm, even 
smiling sadly behind her tears. She 
laid one clenched hand on Glen’s shoulder 
and sank back onto the settle, he seating 
himself beside her. She looked into his 
wondering, pleading eyes and smiled. 
“Help me, Glen,’’ she said, “I am 
cowardly.” 

She was trembling, and her hand which 
he raised tenderly to his lips and kissed 
was cold. His heart ached for her, 
though without understanding. 

‘“‘ Listen, Glen,’’ she said, ‘‘ to my con- 
fession. In my heart there is an infinite 
love and an infinite, inborn selfishness. 
Glen, between those two the war has been 
waged, my heart, my soul, my whole 
better self on the side of love, but ah, 
on the side of selfishness was fate, fate 
and environment, and special pleaders 
you know not of, and—and Glen, 
love was not victor.” 

Glen’s grasp unconsciously closed upon 
the tender hand he held with a force that 
pained her, but such physical pain, to 
counteract the pain that filled her heart, 
she welcomed. 

“You mean?” he said, interroga- 
tively, his face drawn and white. 

“I mean,’’ she said, averting her face, 
“that the heart and the soul, the true, 
inward girl that you misjudged to be all 
of me, was cowardly at last and capi- 
tulated miserably to the creature that I 
am —a creature of artifice, ef silk and 
lace, and of artfully veneered selfishness.”’ 

He gazed at her in silence for an un- 
spoken minute, the tinkle of the water 
from the fountain sounding loud in the 
stillness. 

“Jessica, you are playing with me; 
trying me by torture,’’ he exclaimed, 
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attempting to draw her to him. “I 
will not give you up. See, Jessica! The 
world is large. I have health and 
strength and can win these things that 
you cherish. I will not ask you to re- 
nounce your life. It was too much to 
ask. Your way shall be my way. I will 
work for you, slave for you, win for you. 
Give me hope. Let me try for your love, 
and after I have fought, if I fail, then I 
will take my dismissal without a murmur. 
But until then give me hope. You must, 
Jessica. I will not take my answer now.”’ 

‘You must,’ she said, and her words 
came as though drawn by force from the 
depths of her being. ‘‘ See, Glen, see.” 

She drew her left hand from his grasp 
and laid it upon the cushion. “ See the 
sign of my cross.” 

He had seen rings on her hands before 
and admired them; tasteful but expen- 
sive ornaments, the gifts of relatives, as 
she had explained to him, but now for 
the first time he beheld the circlet of fine 
gold on her third finger, and as he drew 
back, gazing at it with blanched face, the 
white, fire-giving solitaire seemed to wink 
at him with red and green eyes mali- 
ciously. 

Jessica,’ he said, rising, and there 
was a tone in his voice that startled while 
it thrilled her, “‘ Jessica, why did you 
permit me to caress you and tell you my 
love with that on your finger and the 
knowledge in your heart? Why did you 
not tell me? Why did you deceive me?”’ 

He stood over her as she lay, a huddled 
heap on the end of the couch, her arms 
twined over the cushions, her face averted, 
her form convulsed with the sobs of her 
silent weeping. 

‘‘Good by,”’ he said, finally, laying the 
tips of his fingers on her bare shoulder, 
‘“Good by. I don’t want to be harsh, or 
say anything that will give either of us 
pain in the future. I spoke in startled 
surprise and anger. I was not prepared 
for this. Forget what I said. From my 
heart I wish you nothing but happiness.”’ 

He stooped and his lips rested a mo- 
ment on the fair blush-tinted flesh of her 
neck. ‘‘ Even he cannot object to that,” 
he said, rising. ‘‘Good by, Jessica. God 


keep you, and may a love as great as mine 
fill your life with devotion and happiness.” 
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Only the girl’s muffled sobbing an- 
swered him, and he took his hat from a 
nearby chair and went silently down the 
palm-bordered corridor. 

At the door he paused and looked 
back. The bent figure in its blue, trail- 
ing silk was still motionless on the couch, 
the white of her fair arms outlined against 
the soft, dark material of the cushions 
on which she lay. 

As Glen opened the outer door she 
raised her head and dashed the tears 
from her eyes, flinging herself from the 
couch, crying his name in a wild moan of 
anguish. 

But the doorclosed. He had not heard 
her, and she sank to her knees on the rug 
by the couch, burying her face in her 
arms, sobbing unrestrainedly. 


CHAPTER XII 


Winter waned. On Candlemas day the 
ground-hog, true to tradition, came forth 
from his burrow and looked about him 
for his shadow. There it was, stretching 
up over the incline of stubble ground be- 
hind him ominously, and with a look of 
deep concern on his blunt countenance 
he skurried back to his warm under- 
ground apartment. 

Men above whose temples there is 
even yet no sign of silver amongst the 
brown will recall that memorable season, 
and, grayheaded, will tell their children’s 
children of the March storm that brayed 
in the northeast that spring. It came 
down slantingly on the gentlest of winter 
breezes, beginning of a Sabbath morning 
and continuing until Wednesday noon, 
covering the whole north Atlantic sec- 
tion of the country with a mantle of 
white that palsied traffic and left its 
recollection ineffaceably imprinted on 
the memory of men. 

On the day the ground-hog ventured 
there was no hint of future storm. Every 
sign but his evidenced that the dead world 
was fast quickening back to life. {j 

John Carter stood consulting the 
registering thermometer which hung on 
the well-house post. He looked into the 
west. Not the vestige of a cloud was in 
sight. The east was misty and silvery 
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white. He pushed back the old, coon- 
skin cap from his high, furrowed brow, 
and throwing back his broad, thick 
shoulders, drank in, in long, delighted 
draughts, the pure, invigorating air. 
Then he whistled a bar or two of “ Old 
Zip-Coon,”’ a pretty good sign that things 
were wagging well, and, stamping his 
feet on the well-packed snow, he went 
into the house. 

The men were at breakfast. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
he said, hanging his cap on a peg and 
sitting down to draw off his boots, pre- 
paratory to pulling on rubber ones, “ I 
guess, Tom, that after you’ve had your 
‘breffusk’ you’d better go into the 
shed loft and haul over those new buck- 
ets. Get the spouts down and have 
everything ready at ten o’clock to haul 
to the brush. When you’ve done that, 
go over to the Noble farm and see if 
Glen is all ready to help us out. You, 
Sam; when you get through, hitch Star 
and the brindle steer to the sled. Put 
on that length of trough and the old tank 
that we brought down last spring, have a 
couple of bitts and stocks and be ready 
to go with me to the sugar-house. We're 
going to have a run before many hours, 
or I’m mistaken.”’ 

The sugar-house on the Carter farm 
stood conveniently in the center of the 
grand old forest of rock-maples, upon a 
slight eminence, beside a brook now 
locked in silence. It was covered in with 
roughsawn siding, two large openings 
having been left in the gables to give 
egress to the stream from the evaporating 
sap. One double door gave entrance on 
the south, a smaller door upon the north. 
Within, the walls and roof and rough- 
hewn timbers were stained with smoke, 
and the only flooring was the hard-packed 
soil. 

Glen, coming across lots, and up the 
south-side logging road, was first to reach 
the place, and by the time the ox-sled 
drew in sight had cleared the snow for 
several feet from about the sugar-house 
door and shoveled off the drifted piles 
upon the corded wood. 

‘, Hullo, there, Glen,” shouted John 
Carter, as he turned the yoked oxen into 
the clearing fronting the door. “ Will 
we get a run to-night? ”’ 
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“It looks so, sir,’’ said Glen. ‘‘ The 
snow is packing well and the mercury’s 
still rising.”’ 

‘“* Well, we'll be prepared, at all events,” 
replied John. ‘“‘ Haw! Come in,” to the 
oxen. 

The “run” was good, and Sunday 
gave an opportunity for the sap to gather 
in the buckets, so by Monday the sugar 
making began in earnest. It was there- 
fore planned that that night Glen and 
John should remain at the sugar-house 
all night, to boil down the surplus of 
liquid sweetness. 

A couple of buffalo robes were spread 
upon convenient places on the corded 
wood, arranged so as to make a smooth 
if somewhat rigid couch. Glen drew off 
his rubber boots and slipped on a pair of 
moccasins and then laid down, while 
John, arranging an upturned bucket and 
a board against the wood, sat down and 
lit the consoling contents of his pipe. 

The roaring fire, its voice shut in by the 
heavy doors to a distant murmur, burned 
steadily, emphasizing its consuming en- 
ergy now and then with sharp reports 
as the wood gave away. The sickly 
yellow light from the smoky lantern cast 
dancing shadows here and there as it 
swung gently to and fro upon the peg. 
A chink or two about the pan, where it 
sat uneven on the arch, emitted shafts 
of scarlet light that climbed the darkness 
and then were lost. The two men talked 
in lowered tones, John between puffs at 
the reed stem of his pipe and Glen lying 
back, his cap thrown off, and his head 
upon his hands supported by a log of 
wood. 

Without the house the misty shadows 
lay in tangled masses upon the trodden 
snow. A gentle wind had sprung up with 
the going down of the sun and moved 
sighing through the lofty, stark, and 
barren trees. 

In the hollows where the underbrush 
grew rank, the darkness settled like a pall. 
In one depression, on the back side of the 
house, a section of the darkness moved 
and glided out amongst the trees, to melt 
into the blackness of the trunk itself and 
then go forward silently to the shelter 
of another tree and toward the house. 

Like a sable fallacy of vision it grew in 
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outline as it neared, until the skulking 
figure of a man was evident, making 
stealthy progress toward the darker 
shadows of the building. Gaining the 
object of its stealth, its swarthy form was 
swallowed up against the sooty blackness 
of the house, but presently the outlines 
of a head were etched against the narrow 
opening where the trough made entrance. 

Crouching there, the prowler paused, 
searching the interior with his gaze as best 
he might in the murky light. When, 
finally, the form of Glen was discerned, 
stretched out upon the wood, the peering 
eyes lit with a baleful gleam. 

It was now close on to ten o'clock and 
John was moving about the room. He 
had just discovered that the men had 
failed to bring up in the afternoon a new 
supply of milk, a necessary adjunct to be 
used in case the syrup was in danger of 
boiling over on the fire. ‘‘ I guess you'll 
have to go down to the house, Glen,’’ he 
was saying, ‘‘and get a can. We may 
need it any minute. That green wood 
burns surprisingly well. 

At this, one ear of the lurking man 
without was quickly placed to a crack in 
the boarding of the wall, and when Glen 
got up and assented to the journey, the 
fellow made a motion of satisfaction with 
his hands, and bending low skulked hur- 
riedly but silently away. 

Searcely, however, had the figure 
merged itself in the more distant shadows 
of the woods when John changed his 
mind. He would go himself. 

Glen expostulated; but no. The folks 
at the farmhouse would all be asleep. 
Glen would not know where that par- 
ticular milk was kept. The walk would 
do him good; besides, he wanted a cup 
of coffee. He would go himself. So, 
pulling his woolen cap well down over his 
ears and putting on and turning up the 
collar of his greatcoat, he admonished 
Glen to throw snow on the fire if there 
was any danger of the syrup boiling over 
before he returned, and opening the door 
John stepped forth into the keen night 
air. 

His way from the sugar-house to the 
farm lay directly into the woods for a 
third of a mile, then it dipped down into 
an overgrown ravine, then out upon the 


clearing, to skirt more woods for a little 
time and come upon the highway. 

Where the ravine let down, the road 
was dark, tall second growth on either 
side obstructing the light completely. 
The air was bracing cold and with a 
vigorous stride for one of his vears John 
strode on, turning over in his mind the 
events of the day and planning for the 
MmOrrow .. 

He entered upon his descent down into 
the black and pocket-like ravine, and was 
at its darkest hollow when suddenly 
there was a skurry in the brush and snow, 
a blow, and the unsuspecting victim lay 
prostrate. 

His assailant stooped in the inky dark- 
ness and felt for the fallen form of his 
victim, then raising again the sled- 
stake in his hands, he rained blow after 
blow upon it. ‘ Pig Yankee; pig Amer- 
ica,’’ he kept muttering bet ween the blows, 
‘You tink I’m ‘fraid of you. I tell you 
look out. You tam Yankee America.”’ 


CHAPTER NIII 


vent followed fast upon event that 
memorable spring in usually peaceful 
Stonestead. 

Swiftly upon the sensation of the find- 
ing of lovable John Carter’s body in the 
woods came another, one that thrilled 
the community and whose ripples wid- 
ened far, to be discussed by the public 
press in distant cities and center interest 
for a spell upon the peaceful hill town 
and its people. 

On the fateful evening of the tragedy 
Glen had waited alone in the fire-lit 
sugar house until a lurking dread of 
foreboding evil had grown too vivid in 
his mind to be argued down, and then had 
arranged conditions as best he might, 
throwing on some snow to the seething 
fire, until it fumed and raged like a den 
of snakes, closed off the draughts, and, 
pulling on his coat and mittens, had 
traced the footprints of his old friend in 
the snow to their termination in that 
gloomy valley. 

There, stumbling, he had fallen across 
the form that was stretched upon the 
ground. He knew instinctively what and 
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who it was, and draining deep his every 
ounce of courage, he mastered fear, begot 
of love, and took the stiffening, blood- 
clotted form in his strong arms and bore 
it home. 

With loving hands they who had known 
the simple, manly man took the mortal 
form of John Carter two days later and 
laid it in the tomb they had carved in the 
soil he loved, with its white mantle of 
purity, in the little plot across the way, 
beside his kith and kindred. 

That day also, Constance, pitifully 
alone, went down into the valley of dark 
shadows, where the voice of the wind 
was a ceaseless moan and where terrify- 
ing objects, with accusing eyes, crept 
stealthily over and about her. 

As for Glen, he turned away from the 
grave of his good friend with a heart that 
seemed like a stone in his bosom, but one 
that was also as firm to take up the life- 
work and purposes of his friend and 
carry them on to completion. 

He was at his breakfast three days 
later when Mrs. Marsh entered the dining 
room from the kitchen and told him there 
was a man out at the side entrance who 
wished to see him. Glen rose and went 
to the outer door, his napkin dangling in 
his hand. 

Seated in a sleigh was a man about 
fifty years of age, with a square-cut jaw 
and steel-gray eyes beneath shaggy, over- 
hanging eyebrows. Glen knew him — 
Nat Heath, the deputy sheriff from the 
county seat at Ludlow. . 


“Howdy, Glen,’’ said he, eyeing the 
young man in the doorway, and taking 
in his sinewy frame and open counte- 
nance with the swift survey of one used 
to forming rapid estimates of men. 
‘“* Do you know what I’m after? ”’ 

Though somewhat taken aback by the 
oddness of the address, Glen smiled 
good-humoredly and said he was sure he 
did not, but if it was anything to which 
he could assist the officer, he would be 
pleased to aid him. 

While Glen was replying, the sheriff 
climbed down from his wagon and took 
hold of his horse’s bridle. “ Let’s go 
round to the shed,” he said, ‘‘ and talk 
it over.”’ 

When the two had reached the out- 
building and the officer had hitched his 
horse to a supporting post, he drew from 
his inner pocket some lengthy papers 


and went and sat down on the chopping. 


block. 

‘* Sit down,’’ he said to Glen, not un- 
kindly, ‘‘ and keep cool, I’ve something 
here to read to you.”’ | 

But Glen remained standing, and a 
puzzled look spread over hisface. . ‘“‘ Fact 
is, Glen,’’ continued the sheriff, ‘‘ I’ve 
a warrant here for your arrest.’’ 

“Arrest,’’ was all that Glen could 
utter for a moment, and then, collecting 
his scattered senses, he asked: ‘ For 
what? ”’ 

The deputy sheriff rose from his seat 
and looked the young man in the eyes. 

‘For the murder of John Carter.”’ 


ON A BALMY DAY IN FEBRUARY 


By BLAKENEY GRAY 


O sly, light-fingered Februair, 
You'll be in trouble soon! 
I’ve watched you with a deal of care 
And seen you lure, purloin, and snare 
A day from May, and here and there, 
A bit of early June! 


ACCIDENTAL ART 


By ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 


accident, for although it requires the 

utmost concentration of the best- 
trained powers to produce it, there is 
always an incalculable, irresponsible ele- 
ment; spontaneous, called forth from 
the circumstances of the time. The 
happy stroke, the peculiar action of the 
miiterials all take part in the production 
of a masterpiece. Readers of art 
history are familiar with the story of 
Delacroix, who is said to have owed the 
success of a great mural decoration to 
the accidental splashing of a brushful of 
color on a portion of the painting which 
had hitherto eluded his efforts. 

The object of this article is to present 
a few specimens of work done by inmates 
of the State Industrial School for Girls, 
at Lancaster, Mass. These are girls 
from eleven to eighteen years of age, of 
varying degrees of mental capacity and 
training, mostly of a low order. The 
subject of drawing receives but a small 
proportion of the time devoted to 
school work, and is largely along lines 
of correlation with their other studies. 
The supervisor of schools, Miss Harriet 
Shaw, found it desirable to teach the 
girls to see nature in tones, and also to 
give them an added interest in their 
drawing and painting. 

Some years ago, in the Normal Art 
School of Massachusetts, there was in- 
troduced a method called spotting,” 
which meant placing simple masses of 
color or of different tones of one color on 
a sheet of paper, and then blending or 
working them into one another hap- 
hazard. This produced a large mass of 
accidental effects which at a slight dis- 
tance suggested scenes from nature, 
figures, faces, flowers, or animals; and 
once the suggestion was ‘found ”’ it 
was ‘‘developed’’ by further work. This 
process aroused considerable interest, 
and opened the way to a better under- 
standing of the art of composition. 


|: may be said that all great art is an 


The girls of the State Industrial School 
were slow in learning the use of colors, 
and scholars and teachers alike found 
this form and color study irksome. 
So, in order to arouse greater interest 
and to attain higher proficiency in the 
use of drawing materials, the supervisor 
made an adaptation of the “ spotting ”’ 
method which has proved to be valuable 
in their case. 

Each girl was given a sheet of paper, a 
water-color brush, a small dish of water, 
and a piece of glass on which to mix the 
tone. There was in each desk an ink- 
well of the ordinary sort. First they 
were told to look out of the window and 
notice the sky and the ground. Then 
they flowed the paper with clear water 
and a full brush, to make it thoroughly 
moist. The next step was to streak in a 
sky. The tip of the wet brush was 
dipped into the inkwell and _ lightly 
rubbed on the glass before applying the 
tone to the paper. Then, with a motion 
from left to right the sky was laid in 
and streaked or clouded to taste. While 
the sky tint was still moist more ink 
was taken on the brush, and the darker 
color of the earth was laid on, touching 
with the point of the brush irregularly 
along the line where earth and sky meet, 
simulating the broken line of treetops. 
The paper being still wet, a feathery 
outline resulted. At this point the girls 
were asked to look at their sketches and 
see if they suggested a picture of any- 
thing. Few could see anything remotely 
Suggesting a picture at first, and even 
some of the teachers themselves were 
unable to discover anything tangible, 
but Miss Shaw, by laying four strips of 
paper around different portions of the 
sketches so as to isolate interesting bits, 
found many pictures among the most 
unpromising ones, turning some of them 
upside down or sidewise before a picture 
was revealed. The final step was to cut 
away the superfluous parts and mount 
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in appropriate fashion. This “ finding ” 
and mounting soon became an exciting 
pastime. At first only the teacher was 
allowed to trim and mount the sketches, 
and the results were a complete surprise 
to the girls who had made the originals. 
Later it is planned for the pupils to try a 
hand at the “ finding,’’ trimming, and 
mounting. While these pictures suggest 
very definite natural scenes and strong 
moods of nature, remember that they 
represent but a selected fragment of the 
entire sketch as made by the girl. Thus, 
credit for almost the entire element of 
art involved is due to the selection and 
arrangement by the teacher. 

The examples from one to eleven, in- 
clusive, illustrate the simple process 
above described. Those numbering 
twelve to fourteen represent a further 
development by the use of an eraser to 
modify the foreground, while the illus- 
trations to the composition on Voleca- 
noes show an initial intention which is 


entirely absent in the others. Finally, 
number seventeen is a direct sketch from 
nature. 

Now this work has resulted in three 
things. 1. The girls have found out, 
in many cases for the first time, how 
nature looks, pictorially; and an added in 
terest has been given to their daily walks. 
2. The drawing and coloring required 
in their study of plants, birds, msects, 
etc., has been improved. 3%. They have 
learned the power of arrangement in 
transfoiming a confused and indefinite 
affair into order and beauty. 

Any one may secure interesting results 
by following the directions given, and 
certainly some of these little accidental 
pictures express rare landscape moods, 
with an intensity which may well be 
envied by the professional artist. 

This work was brought to my attention 
in the annual exhibition of the school. 
I was amazed by the results coming from 
such sources. 


EXAMPLES OF PUPILS’ WORK 
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TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL-1890 


By EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


since I went to Berlin. This is 
not the Berlin of Bismarck or of Frederick 
the Great; neither is it the Berlin of Ber- 
lin Falls, where now the paper stock of 
half the newspapers in the country is made 
by the destruction of the forests of the 
White Mountains. Nor isit the Berlin in 
Connecticut, nor the Berlin in Sangamon 
County, mor the Berlin in Worcester 
County in Maryland. It is the Berlin of 
Worcester County in Massachusetts — 
one of twenty-five Berlins in the United 
States. This is the oldest Berlin of them 
all; the others were named by stanch 
Democrats in the days before the last war 
with England, when Napoleon’s Berlin 
and Milan Decrees were expected to work 
evil to the commerce of England. Berlin 
and Milan, if you will recollect, used to be 
hard by each other in New Hampshire,— 
probably are now. But this Berlin is 
older; it was “ set off ’’ from Bolton, in 
Worcester County, on the 13th of April, 
1778; and on the 16th of March, 1784, it 
was “erected into a district,’’ by the name 
of Berlin. I do not know, but I think 
that this was out of respect to Frederick 
the Great, and think he ought to have 
sent a bell or a library or a communion 
service to the church— but he was not so 
much in that line, old toothless lion! 

In this precinct a church was embodied 
under an ecclesiastical council, by a cove- 
nant bearing date of April 7, 1779, and 
on September 28, 1781, while we were 
waiting in the lines before Yorktown, 
Reverend Reuben Puffer was ‘ ordained 
to the pastoral care thereof.”’ 

I am old enough to remember some of 
the anecdotes of Mr. Reuben Puffer, who 
was afterwards Dr. Puffer, and of whose 
Dudleian lecture I will tell something in 
another place. He ruled the moral desti- 


O-DAY we will go to Berlin. It 
seems that it is forty-seven years 


IV 


nies of Berlin with the mild hand of an 
old-fashioned Arminian until he died. 
This was in the year 1829. After he died, 
Berlin did not fare so well in its eccelsias- 
tical life; and it happened that in the year 
1842 there were two rival congregations 
there, the Unitarian parish, and what we 
call in Massachusetts the ‘ Orthodox ”’ 
parish, each of which was holding a re- 
ligious service in a town of six hundred 
people. They had separated some twenty 
years before. ‘‘ The Unitarian parish 
retained the house; and the Orthodox 
worshiped in private houses, and had 
Dr. Puffer’s manuscript sermons read 
to them. ”’ 

Now it so happened that, at the end of 
1842, I had just been licensed to preach 
such gospel as I had received to anybody 
who would ask me. That is the commis- 
sion which Harvard College gives to its 
Masters of Art. It is a deftly worded 


Quotiescunque ad hoc munus evocatus eris.”’ 


commission, which implies, what the feu- 
dal system of church government forgot, 
that there must be hearers as well as 
speakers. It is the privilege of lecturing 
or preaching as often as anybody asks you 
todo so. It dimly foreshadows,what is 
known so well now to the secretaries of 
Young Men’s Associations and lecture 
bureaus, that it is much harder to get an 
audience than it is to get a speaker. Well, 
I was authorized to speak as often as any- 
body asked me to do so; and a classmate 
of mine, Mr. Augustus Russell Pope, had 
agreed to preach tothe Unitarian Church 
in this town at Berlin. He had, I think, 
preached there one or two Sundays. On 
the first Sunday of November, 1842, he 
wanted to go somewhere else, or to do 
something else, and he asked me to go to 
Berlin forhim. It was the first time I had 


ever exercised my new function in the 
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state of Massachusetts. I wanted to go 
somewhere where nobody had ever seen 
me or heard of me, and I gladly accepted 
his proposal. There was a railroad to 
Worcester in those days, but there were no 
branches north or south of it. So I ap- 
peared in Berlin of a raw November Sat- 
urday afternoon, in the stagecoach, and 
made my début in my profession, so far as 
my own countrymen were concerned, in 
the Unitarian meeting house, which was 
the old meeting house of the town, the 
next day. The day after was the town 
meeting; and I was asked to open the 
meeting with prayer, and did so. We 
stayed at the town meeting, to see what 
the vote might be; and then the stage was 
made ready, and we came home, through 
West Sudbury, Sudbury, Wayland,— 
which was then East Sudbury,— Wal- 
tham,and Watertown, collecting the votes 
from the different town meetings, as we 
came, for the newspapers of Tuesday 
morning. For me, I was not old enough 
to vote. But I brought in my string of 
returns to the office of the Daily Ad- 
vertiser; and I dare say I sat up all night, 
adding up returns with the rest of the 
staff of that journal. 

So I have always had an interest in this 
inland town of Berlin. It isan unhappy 
confession to have to make; but after my 
two sermons of that Sunday, the congre- 
gation resolved to shut up the church, and 
it was shut up for some time till the town, 
which owned it, granted it to the Ortho- 
dox congregation. Thiscongregation re- 
modeled it for their own purposes, and 
worshipin it tothisday. It hasalways been 
one of the questions, whether the religious 
doctrine which I conveyed in the two ser- 
mons of that day was so good as to an- 
swer the purposes of the congregation to 
which it was addressed for half of the 
next generation, or whether, on the other 
hand, the whole thing “ petered out ”’ 
with me, and they were so discouraged 
that half a generation had to pass before 
they could begin again. Take it just as 
vou please; I do not pretend to decide. 
What I know is, that now there is a very 
pretty Unitarian church built there, 
much better fitted for the purposes of a 
congregation than was the old meeting 
house I preached in, and that there is an 


active and intelligent congregation gath- 
ered, who have just now called to their 
ministry my young friend, Rev. George 
Pratt, who has removed to Berlin to live; 
and you and I, reader, are going to his 
installation to-day. 

Things have changed a good deal in 
forty-eight years. There is no longer any 
stage line from Boston to Berlin. We 
shall have to satisfy ourselves with an ex- 
press train to South Framingham, and 
there we must take the Old Colony line 
on its way to Fitchburg. We shall not be 
more than an hour in going, and here is a 
perfect winter morning. 


WHEN M. Laugel, the man of business 
of the Orleans princes, was in this country 
some twenty years ago, I tried to persuade 
him to go down with me one winter morn- 
ing to Brewster, that he might see a Con- 
gregational ordination. I said to him, 
what I say to all travelers from Europe, 
that all cities are the same, and he was 
merely seeing in Boston, and New York a 
reproduction of what he had seen at home; 
but that, if he would go down into the 
Old Colony, he would see a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
showing itself in the ecclesiastical forms, 
and that here was a chance for him to see 
the simplicity of American life, instead of 
seeing it in its imitations of Europe. He 
said he would join me at the station if he 
could; but something prevented, and he 
never went and never saw what I saw. 
What happened then was that we were 
met at the station by our host of the day, 
in an elegant carriage with four beautiful 
horses; we were driven across to one of 
the most comfortable houses in the world, 
where, as it happened, after our first re- 
ception, with the absolute cordiality of 
the Old Colony and the princely arrange- 
ments of that household, we fell into the 
most recondite musical criticism of the 
time, finding ourselves in the midst of a 
party of accomplished musicians; and | 
recollect that, before lunch, we heard 
some of the best music of the day, ex- 
quisitely played on a grand piano, to 
which the Abbé Liszt would have paid a 
compliment. And this was what I had 
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been promising M. Laugel as a specimen 
of the simplicity of Old Colony life. 

My memory has been running back to 
this since our installation service was 
over. Here is this pretty church, not 
failing in a single appointment which 
good sense could ask for; here I have been 
sitting, delighted though I was shedding 
tears, as the well-trained choir sang from 
Mendelssohn, ‘“‘ How beautiful are the 
feet of those who bring us good tidings ”’; 
aud here has been the dignified old ritual 
of the Puritan church, with its right hand 
of fellowship, its charge to the new min- 
ister, and its address to the people, fol- 
lowed out in all its solemnity. Here, 
from a town of eight or nine hundred 
people, have gathered half that number 
of men and women in a serious service 
which has occupied them from ten in the 
morning to three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon, all carried through with that 
sense Of its importance which belongs to 
a community, where the people really 
believe that we are all priests and kings, 
and that every one has some part of the 
responsibility for Church or for State. 
When you look on such an assembly of the 
pure New England blood, vou understand 
as you cannot do without looking at it, 
how it was that these towns in their town 
meetings threw down the glove and defied 
George III; you understand Lexington 
and Concord; how the Fugitive Slave 
law went to pieces; and how the issue of 
the Civil War was what it was. 


Miss Reader. 
Mr. Traveler? 

Mr. Traveler. Of course we could go 
anvwhere you wish. All roads lead to 
Boston, or to London, or your own home 
at Kodiak. 

Miss Reader. Please, 1 do not live at 
Kodiak, but at Fort Wrangel. 

You see that was my mistake in geog 
raphy. The merest school girl knows 
where Kodiak is, and where Fort Wrangel 
is, and here I have mistaken the one for 
the other. I wonder if Miss Reader would 
tell us why she wants to go to Keene. 

\liss Reader. Of course; there are so 
many nice people who come from there, 


Could we go to Keene, 


that it seems as if it must have been a very 
pleasant place. 

Mr. Traveler. Right you are, my dear 
Miss Reader. And though so many nice 
people have come from there, they go 
back again. 


“ The heart untraveled still returns to home’’, 


and it carries head and heels with it. And 
though so many nice people come from 
Keene, they left behind them more than 
come. When will you go, Miss Reader? 
Certainly we will go to Keene. 

Miss Reader. I should like to go to- 
day. 

That is always the way with Miss 
Reader,— not to say with other people of 
her sex. You see she has no fare to 
pay,— it is all one with her whether her 
purse is full or not. She has not even to 
pack her carpetbag. She travels with 
less baggage than Miss Nelly Bly carried. 
[It does not seem to occur to her that other 
people cannot slip off as easily. But how 
dangerous to put in these remarks, even 
in an aside! She heard me say that, off 
in Kodiak,— or ts it Fort Wrangle? 

Miss Reader. Have you not all the 
time there is, Mr. Traveler? Red Jacket 
had. 

Ahme,if Ifaney those Alaskan 
sachems whose children Miss Reader is 
teaching have all the time there is. But 
not white people,— ‘‘ white people are un- 
sartin,’’ as a friend of Red Jacket said. 
And this uncertaint v comes from the very 
fact that white people make engagements. 
That means they bind themselves. They 
are, infact, sofar slaves; but as thev have 
enslaved themselves they do not mind. 
To apply these remarks, dear Miss Reader, 
it is the twenty-first of February, and I 
have engaged to deliver a flag to the 
Franklin School, which my admirable old 
friend, Mrs. Lyman Tucker, is to present 
to them. 

Miss Reader. I shall be so glad to see 
that school. Can | go with vou? 

[You see that Miss Reader drops all 
mention of Keene. She is true to her 


profession, and she knows that the Frank- 
lin School ts one of the best girls’ schools 
there is, so she determines to stop there. 
But she shall have her way; she shall go 
to the school, and goto Keene as well.] 
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Here we are, Miss Reader; you shall 
sit on the front of the platform. All the 
chairs are full. Look at the girls; is not 
that a nice school? Do you come up to 
that in Alaska? 

You must know that dear Mrs. Tuck- 
er’s sister, Mrs. Day, lived right opposite 
the school. And if the girls wanted any- 
thing, they ran in toher. If a girl fell in 
play at recess, they took her into Mrs. 
Day’s, and she put her on the bed, and 
found the cold water for her forehead. 
Nay, I believe if a girl had broken her shoe- 
string, she would have run in to Mrs. Day’s 
and begged or borrowed one. Good Mrs. 
Day lives in this world no longer, but is 
doing kind things to good girls in a bigger 
world than this. And her sister is glad 
to connect the memory of that life with 
another generation of girls. And when- 
ever they see the red, white, and blue 
they will associate with their patriotic 
hopes the memories of a kind woman’s 
love. 


YEs, the merits of Keene are many,— 
as everyone who has stayed there for any 
length of time knows. Some of them are 
special, and relate to particular homes 
which cannot be discussed here. Some 
of them belong to the well-managed 
town of this size, if only the inhabitants 
know their advantages,— as these people 
seem to have done for a century. 

I once wrote a story called The Brick 
Moon, in which, by a mistake in their 
calculations, thirty-seven agreeable and 
cons-ientious people went spinning off on 
a world of their own, with about two acres 
to live upon. Please to observe that this 
is more than the average inhabitant has 
in Boston, or Chicago, or New York, or 
even this Roxbury where this proof-sheet 
is read. Well! the story was improbable, 
as a Boston paper said, with truth, of 
my story of My Double. But the moral 
suggested, or, if you please, the question 
suggested, is interesting. Do we not in- 
jure our social opportunities when, as 
Wall Street would say, we water our stock 
too much? When we undertake to be on 
terms of friendly intimacy with five hun- 
dred thousand people, as here in Boston, 
or with twelve hundred thousand people, 


as our friends over in New York, do we 
not overdo the thing, and is not the qual- 
ity of the society obtained injured by the 
watering? 

Now, I will not maintain that thirty- 
seven companions are enough. I think 
the experience of men who have tried 
some such number in whaling voyages or 
on Arctic expeditions would tell against 
me in such an argument. But does not 
the experience of such cities as Keene, 
Burlington, and Goshen and Akron and 
Syracuse and Portland and Bangor and 
Ithaca and Worcester and Hartford 
and Tamworth and New Altoona and 
Bromwich and Colorado Springs, and ten 
thousand others in the United States, 
show that the desirable point is some- 
where between 37 and 1,234,567, which 
is at this moment, I suppose, about thie 
population of New York? 

And if you try to strike an average, 
would is not be too high if you simply 
split the difference and fixed it, say, at 
617,215? 

Even then, you see, there would be 
many a pleasant person whom you would 
not know — and that is just what you 
want toavoid. If there isa clever Swede 
over in the wire-mill, who has a sét of 
Tegner’s poems on his shelf, you want to 
have him come in and take tea. That 
girl who was born in Hyderabad, where 
her father was a missionary, who paints 
so cleverly,— you want to see her and 
talk with her. Nowif you mean to live in 
that fashion, on easy and friendly terms 
with the crowd, or even with the nicest 
people in the crowd, your number, as | 
believe, of neighbors will be less than a 
hundred thousand. 


CHARLES had one of these English Dons 
on his hands once, with swell letters of in- 
troduction. The man had come over, as 
the brightest of them do,— to find out 
about republican institutions in the 
recess between the end of one session of 
Parliament and the beginning of another. 

After he had done a few Boston lions 
with this fine young fellow, Charles said to 
him: ‘‘ We are very glad to see you here. 
but you are not seeing America.”’ 


\ 
(| 


“I was afraid not,” said the young 
traveler. 

‘“* All cities are alike,’’ said Charles, “‘ es- 
pecially all hotels in cities.” 

‘So I have found,” said the bored 
traveler. 

‘‘ Why do you not see America? ”’ per- 
sisted Charles. 

‘* Because I do not know how,”’ said the 

r fellow. 

‘Oh, if that is all, I will show you,” 
said Charles. And he gave him three 
or four letters to bright, happy, cheerful, 
hospitable Keene, with its tennis, its 
Monadnock within sight, its agreeable 
men, its charming matrons, and its pretty 
girls. Keene should be put in the geo- 
graphies as ‘‘ famous for picnics.” 

The bored Englishman went there and 
was happy. Yes, I think he stayed 
longer in Keene than he did in Chicago, 
certainly longer than he did in Boston; 
and it taught him more of America than 
either city would have done. 


Tuts last March, in the enthusiasm of 
the Centennial, I saw a great New York 
daily speak twice of Mr. Harrison as the 
‘ruler of this great nation.’ Mr. Har- 
rison never called himself the ruler of this 
nation. He isthe chief magistrate of this 
nation, which isa very different thing. It 
is true he has very large powers, as foreign 
nations might on occasion find. And he 
can direct the movements from garrison 
to garrison of an army of some thousands 
of men, and from port to port of a navy 
of ten or twelve cruisers. But that does 
not make him the ruler of you or me, in 
the sense in which Alexander is the ruler 
of Russia to-day. And that language 
which speaks of him as the ruler of the 
nation is based merely on a certain anal- 
ogy which results from his living at the 
capitol, and sending a message to Con- 
gress every year, as Victoria makes a 
spech from the throne. 

The word ‘‘ people ”’ is as unfortunate. 
Cowley speaks of ‘the people ’’ as the 
dregs, as we might say, “ the rabble.” 
Shakespeare speaks of the people and 
their leaders, as you might say the Roman 
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Senate and people. But, in America it is 
“We, the people,’’ who establish the 
Constitution. It is a pity to have any 
English or Irish penny-a-liner forget this, 
and a greater pity to have our young 
readers misled by their forgetfulness. 

All this is no matter of rhetoric or bun- 
combe. You could never make the for- 
eign bankers understand, in the war, why 
a defeat knocked up the stocks, when in 
Europe it would have knocked them 
down. It is because the people here is 
the sovereign really, and not in mere 
parade talk. 

No man born in Europe understands 
this, so far as I have ever personally 
known, unless it be Mr. Bryce, and possi- 
bly De Tocqueville. Yet Tennyson ex- 
pressed it in his line: 


‘The common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe.” 


Certainly there is such a reality as the 
drift or sentiment of a company more 
decided and even more precise than the 
sentiment expressed by any one man in 
their number. “‘ All the people,’’ as Mr. 
Garfield says, ‘‘ are wiser than any one 
man of the people.’””’ And I remember 
that Dr. Bellows, in the Civil War spoke 
of the country asa “‘ Headless democracy, 
drifting to victory.’”’ Really the great 
glory of Abraham Lincoln was that he 
knew the people, and believed in it. He 
did not say, “‘ This people, which knows 
not the law, is cursed.’’ Nobody says 
that but a Pharisee, though a great many 
persons say it now,— many of them in 
universities,— be it said in passing. 

Now, if you can manage to make the 
schools, which are “ of the people, by the 
people,’ teach and feel that this “ com- 
mon sense of most ”’ is something much 
grander than a mere compromise or aver- 
age; and if they can feel or know that to 
this people, which has this common sense, 
there is to be rendered the loyalty which 
Lord Salisbury feels towards Victoria, 
which Walter Scott felt to George the 
Fourth, and which poor Lord North had 
to show to poor crazy George the Third, 
why we shall make them unlearn their 
foreign lessons, and they will, in time, 
become Americans. 
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THE FRAMINGHAM OF To-DAY 


By THOMAS FENWICK 


NCE upon a time (this is not a 
() fairy story, although it begins 

like one) a certain important 
manufacturing concern located in a large 
New England city found that, for vari- 
ous reasons, it would be necessary for it 
to remove to another location. 

Manufacturing concerns occasionally 
find it expedient to do this sort of thing, 
for reasons that are beyond their own 
control. 

After considerable investigating, it 
decided that the town of Framingham, 
Massachusetts, was the ideal place for its 
factory, both with respect to that all- 
important consideration, transportation 
facilities, and the various other condi- 
tions that enter into the successful 
prosecution of manufacturing enterprises 
in New England. 

After a consultation with the local 
Board of Trade and an expert examina- 
tion of the vacant hickory bicycle plant, 
it was found that this was well adapted 
to their wants, but it soon developed 
that there was a difference of some 
fifteen thousand dollars between the 
price the owner of the plant wanted 
for it and the price the company was 
willing to pay for it. 

When it was seen that the deadlock 
was an absolute one, the board of trade 
at once proceeded to “‘ get a move on ”’ 
(very much as such organizations in 
western cities and towns usually do in 
Similar circumstances) and within a few 
days it had induced the citizens of the 
town to subscribe the necessary fifteen 
thousand dollars, which was presented 
to the company, not as a loan or in ex- 
change for its shares, but as a free gift. 

That’s how they do things in the town 
of Framingham. 

Now, that fifteen thousand dollars 
represented but a comparatively small 
part of the total amount involved in this 
real estate transaction, to say nothing of 


the total capital invested in the enter- 
prise, but it was the spirit of the thing 
that appealed to the company; and 
Framingham has never had occasion to 


THe MINUTE MAN 


regret its generosity, for since it located 
there the net business of the firm has 
increased three times, its plant has given 
steady and lucrative employment to 
always over one thousand of the towns- 
people, and, best of all, its product has 
helped to advertise Framingham all over 
the world, for its distribution is world 
wide. 

This certainly is casting one’s bread 
upon the waters in the scriptural sense, 
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and getting it back, with trading stamps, 
as it were, after the lapse of years. 

It is in this sort of a self-sacrificing, 
self-helping, progressive spirit that Fram- 
ingham has joined the procession of New 
England communities that have decided 
to turn their faces toward the morning. 

This is why THE NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE is glad to include Framingham 
in its galaxy of live New England towns 
that are well worth keeping one’s eye on. 
It will be heard from in the industrial 
future, just as it has already been heard 
from in the historic past. 

There are very few American com- 
munities that present such a remarkable 
composite of the artistic and the utilita- 
rian. It is an important and ‘‘coming” 
manufacturing center, but its factories 
somehow seem to harmonize with its 
attractive landscape, and they do not jar 
upon the sensibilities. 
| While its board of trade is hustling 
day and night for new industries, its 
village improvement society is con- 
stantly striving to add the few finishing 
touches that nature neglected to put on; 
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and both stand upon the same platfor n 
of a bigger and more beautiful Framin:- 
ham. Everybody works together wit1 
the single and unselfish purpose of making 
Framingham a town of which even the 
state of Massachusetts may feel proud. 
The commonwealth, by the way, has its 
eyes focussed upon the town at least once 
every year, for the state muster field is 
located there, and there is annually held 
the picturesque military maneuvers, with 
their famous and popular ‘‘ Governor's 
Day.” 

If a street is to be laid out, a hospital 
to be established, a public building to be 
erected or a guide-post to be put up, it 
must be done in accordance with the 
most modern ideas. The people of 
Framingham are not satisfied with merely 
academic discussions as to the best way 
in which to do a thing or carry out an 
improvement, but they go right ahead 
and do it. There is a suggestion of 
Brookline in Framingham’s public spirit, 
and especially in its expressed results 
in the way of school and other public 
structures, and in the beautifying of 
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its streets and its residential surroundings. 

Here, then, is a New England town of 
attractive aspect and interesting history, 
which is at once an important commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and railroad center, 
a prosperous agricultural community and 
a most delightful place of residence. 
Could there be a more desirable com- 
munity in which to establish a factory, 
open a store, or take up one’s residence? 

In Framingham people really enjoy 
life. In the sense of security that comes 
from the possession of a diversity of 
industries, its inhabitants with untroubled 
minds can revel in its fine scenery and 
air, its wide spaces and lovely water- 
sheets, its beautiful elm-shaded highways, 
its attractive lawns and gardens, and its 
orderly yet active existence. It is near 
enough to the metropolis to enjoy its con- 
veniences without being obliged to suffer 
from its disagreeable features, and no 
community of its size has better trans- 
portation facilities, both steam and 
electric, for it is directly on the main 
line of the Boston & Albany Railroad and 
an important branch of the New York, 
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New Haven & Hartford Road, and the 
center of a veritable network of inter- 
urban trolley lines. 

That the inhabitants of Framingham 
appreciate the attractions and possi- 
bilities of their town cannot fail to be 
evident to the most casual observer. 
Not only are the board of trade and the 
improvement society working actively 
for the commercial upbuilding and phy- 
sical improvement of the community, 
but a number of its citizens of artistic 
tastes have organized themselves into a 
Camera and Sketch Club and have pub- 
lished an attractive volume in which the 
historic and contemporary features of 
interest in connection with their town 
are described and pictured for the edi- 
fication of the world at large. 

It is against a splendid background of 
history, too, that this twentieth century 
Framingham has been created. The 
town was one of the thirty-one patriotic 
communities that responded to the call 
from Lexington and Concord, and many 
vears before that it had loomed large in 
the early history of the Massachusetts 
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Bay colony; for Framingham was one 
of the most important of the Indian 
settlements hereabouts. 

The first grant of lands in what is now 
Framingham was made about 1640, one 
of these about six hundred acres — 
being made to President Dunster, of 
Harvard College, this future rival of Yale 
in athletics being but four years old 
at that time. Harvard could make good 
use of that land if it owned it now, to 
say nothing of various industrial cor- 
porations that might be mentioned. 

Framingham can really claim that its 
history dates back to 1633, for the region 
was visited about 
that time by the 
early English 
‘“‘explorers’’ from 
Boston, and so re- 
mote was the 
place deemed at 
that period that 
it was known as 
‘“‘TheWilderness.”’ 
There was some- 
thing to justify 
the title, for it 
was then largely 
covered by prime- 
val forest, and its 
nearest neighbors 
on the west and 
south were Spring- 
field and Medfield 
respectively. 

The town is 
supposed to have 
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derived its name from Framlingham, in 
Suffolk, England, the birthplace of Thomas 
Danforth, to whom, in 1660, the General 
Court granted ‘‘a plantation situated 
between Marlbury, Sudberry, Sherburne, 
and the Indian plantation at Natick, 
and westerly in the Wilderness.”’ Until 
it received its new name of Framingham, 
the place was generally known as “ Mr. 
Danforth’s farms.”’ 

Between this period and the date of 
the incorporation of the town, 1700, the 
progress of the little settlement was 
uneventful, save for the continual warfare 
between the inhabitants and the Indians. 
In this respect, Framingham shares with 
Deerfield the distinction of being the 
scene of one of the great New England 
tragedies of these days — the massacre 
of the Eames family. 

This took place at Mt. Wayte, a de- 
lightful elevated section in the southerly 
part of the town, where the attractive 
grounds of the Lakeview Chautauqua 
Association are located. 

During the absence in Boston of 
Thomas Eames, who had made a com- 
fortable home for his large family at 
Mt. Wayte, a band of marauding Indians 
descended on the place and killed Mrs. 
Eames and several of her children, after- 
ward burning the house and its contents. 

This disheartening tragedy occurred in 
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1675, and in that same year the town was 
assessed one pound sterling to help defray 
the cost of the war with the redmen, and 
ordered to raise one soldier for the cam- 
paign. Ten years later the first practi- 
cal effort to Christianize the troublesome 
Indians was made, under the direction of 
the noted apostle John Eliot. 

Framingham and the territory sur- 
rounding it was an important head- 
quarters of the Indians, some of whom 
cultivated orchards and cornfields, owned 
horses and cattle and maintained a cer- 
tain form of civil government. The 
region abounds in evidences of their 
occupation, and there have been many 
discoveries of skeletons, hatchets, arrow- 
heads, underground granaries, wampum, 
and forts. 

It is recorded that the first minister 
began to preach in Framingham about 
1699. The religious leaven has been 
active in the community from that day, 
and there is nowhere a town of its size 
with more prosperous and aggressive 
churches. 

One of the red letter dates in the 
annals of Framingham is August 5, 1700, 
when the first town meeting was held. 
The bicentennial of the incorporation of 
the town was held in 1900, with appro- 
priate exercises. 

At this time the plantation had a 
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population of about three hundred and 
fifty — not very many more than the 
present membership of its Board of 
Trade — and it comprised about seventy 
families. Included in these were a num- 
ber who had fled from Salem to escape the 
witchcraft persecution which the people 
of that ancient town entered into with 
such haste and afterwards repented at 
leisure. 

As originally set off, Framingham 
contained about twenty-five thousand 
five hundred acres, but various adjoining 
communities have been given part of its 
territory, and it to-day has an area of 
about sixteen thousand acres, or twenty- 
seven square miles. It is bounded by 
Natick, Sudbury, Sherborn, Wayland, 
Southboro, Marlboro, and Ashland, each 
of them among the most attractive com- 
munities in the old Bay State. 

The presence of many lakes, ponds, 
and reservoirs adds much to the beauty 
of Framingham’s landscape, for not only 
is lovely Lake Cochituate located partly 
within its limits, but several of the Sud- 
bury rivers reservoir, also a part of the 
great metropolitan water system, are in 
its territory. 

These attractive water sheets, with 
Nobscot Hill and the fertile farm lands 
that are found in the outlying parts of 
the town, combine to make of Framing- 
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ham a place of residence that could hardly 
be described to-day by its old name of 
Wilderness.”’ 

If it were the purpose of this article 
to analyze the history of this prosperous 
and interesting town, much might be set 
down that would be well worth reading. 
For a community devoted so closely to 
agriculture, industry, education, and the 
arts of peace, Framingham has always 
taken a remarkably active interest in the 
fortunes of war. 

Within the first century of its existence 
as an incorporated town its people had 
participated in Queen Anne’s war, in 
Father Ralle’s war, in the expedition to 
the West Indies against the Spaniards in 
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1740, in the attack on Quebec, in the 
war of the Revolution, and in Shay’s 
Rebellion. In the succeeding century it 
bore well its part both in the war of 1812, 
in the civil strife, and the Spanish war. 
When the call to arms in the two latter 
conflictscame, Framingham was promptly 
in the field with a full company of vol- 
unteers, just as it had responded with two 
companies of Minute Men in 1775. Both 
Washington and Paul Revere were visi- 
tors in Framingham during these stirring 
days, and Lafayette was also a distin- 
guished guest of the town. 

In honor of her patriot sons who fought 
at Concord and Lexington, Framingham’s 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
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have lately erected a splendid bronze 
figure of a Minute Man, representing a 
blacksmith fresh come from his forge, 
instead of the conventional farmer. This 
fine statue is the work of Kitson, and 
the people of the town are justly proud 
of it. 

It was during the nineteenth century 
that Framingham really began to “ find 
itself,’’ for during that period of its ex- 
istence were laid the foundations of its 
future industrial prestige, its educational 
pre-eminence, and its popularity as a 
residential section. It was a century 
of steady progress, from the time, in 1806, 
when the town was laid out in streets, to 
the day the citizens voted six thousand 
dollars to suitably observe the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the town’s incor- 
poration. 

The all-important event of that period 
was the coming of the railroad — the 
present Boston & Albany. This oc- 
curred in 1834, and its almost immediate 
result was to make South Framingham — 
one of the three or four “ villages’ into 
which the town is divided — the chief 
commercial center of the place. 

It is here that one finds to-day a 
majority of the manufactories, banks, 
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hotels, retail stores and newspaper offices 
of the town; and Framingham, from this 
point of view, really looks more like a 
city than a town. 

Another great impetus to building and 
business was given during the nineties 
through the introduction of long-distance 
trolley lines, linking Framingham with 
the various outlying communities. There 
was a notable spurt around 1883, and the 
real estate, industrial, and civic momen- 
tum which was set in progress at that 
time has never received any serious 
check. 

The advent of the railroad, of course, 
gave an especial stimulus to the town’s 
manufactuiing business — a phase of its 
activities that dates back many years. 
Framingham seems to have been pre- 
destined for an industrial career. Its 
industrial development may be said to 
have begun with the erection of its first 
corn mill in 1659. 

The first established industry of im- 
portance was the manufacture of straw 
hats and bonnets, in which Mrs. Marvy 
Rice and a Mrs. Bennett each embarked 
independently about 1800 in South 
Framingham. For nearly a century this 
was the leading industry of the village, 
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but it has now become extinct. Fram- 
ingham, however, will always take proper 
pride in the fact that its first important 
industry was founded through the enter- 
prise and persistence of two women. 

In 1817 a paper mill was established, 
and this was followed in 1822 by a book 
bindery; in 1825 by a cotton factory at 
Saxonville; in 1832 by a carriage factory, 
and in the following year by a plant for 
the manufacture of tinware. The Massa- 
chusetts Silk Company, with a capital 
of $150,000, was established in 1836, but 
was only in operation a few years, as the 
local silk worm experiment, carried on in 
a ten-acre tract planted with mulberry 
trees, did not “‘ pan out ”’ as expected. 

The Framingham India Rubber Com- 
pany was also established in 1836, so that 
Framingham was already quite promi- 
nent as an industrial community at the 
time the Boston & Worcester Railroad, 
with its summer fare of seventy-five cents 
to Boston and its winter fare of one dol- 
lar, went through. 

Framingham to-day — that is to say, 
South Framingham and Saxonville — 
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possesses nearly forty industries, large 
and small, in thirteen of which we learn 
from the latest report of the bureau of 
Statistics of labor (1908) $3,607,000 capi- 
tal is invested. The value of products 
turned out by these in 1907 was $5,967,- 
711 and $1,453,061 was paid in wages to 
three thousand employees. Paper goods, 
boots and shoes, worsted goods, boilers, 
carriage wheels, lasts, clothing, ladies’ 
underwear, chairs, leatherboard and iron 
foundry products are all included in the 
manufactured output of the town. 

Framingham has now risen to the 
forty-fifth rank among Massachusetts 
industrial communities, as measured by 
value of products, a gain of three points 
since 1900. 

It is no disparagement of the other 
enterprises of Framingham to state that 
the dominating industry of the town is 
that of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, whose great plant, located 
near the tracks of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, just east of the South Framing- 
ham station, is so familiar a sight to 
people traveling over that line. 
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In many respects this is one of the 
most unique and interesting enterprises 
in all New England, and there is a par- 
ticularly interesting personal story be- 
hind it. This noted and flourishing in- 
dustry owes its inception to Mr. E. W. 
Dennison, a native of Topsham, Maine, 
who on finding that he was not naturally 
adapted to the retail jewelry business, 
proved his peculiar fitness in the manu- 
facturing field and became this country’s 
pioneer in the making of jewelry boxes. 

He was prompt to follow up the suc- 
cess which immediately came to him by 
filling other needs of the jewelry trade 
with cards and tags, finally inventing, in 
1863, the Dennison Shipping Tag. Thus 
he laid the foundation of a great business, 
which he lived to see capitalized in 1886 
at one million dollars; and gained the 
reputation of progressiveness and up- 
right dealing which characterizes the 
company to-day. 

In 1897, the Boston factory was out- 
grown and the need for direct railroad 
connection had become pressing. After 
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a thorough study of the advantages 
offered by various localities it was de- 
cided to remove the whole plant to South 
Framingham, and the present splendid 
factories and storehouses, representing 
an investment of nearly half a million 
dollars, was the result. 

The product of this great estab- 
lishment, which includes tags, boxes, 
gummed labels, adhesives, crepe paper, 
baggage checks, and many other articles, 
go all over the world. It is difficult for 
the layman to conceive of any one article 
being made by the millions, but such are 
the facilities of this huge factory that it is 
no uncommon thing for it to turn out 
single orders, such as gum labels, tags, 
etc., in quantities running from one 
million up to one hundred million. 

So large has the business grown since 
it removed to Framingham that every 
working day ten or twelve freight cars 
run in and out on the spur tracks, to be 
unloaded and loaded directly at the doors 
of this plant. Their orders come from 
every city in the United States and 
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Canada, and from every town of more 
than two thousand inhabitants. 

In their line they hold a practical 
monopoly of high-quality goods,—a 
natural monopoly, based on care, skill, 
and fair dealing. The diversity of pro- 
ducts and the company’s policy of start- 
ing a year ahead in the manufacture of 
seasonable goods makes work in this 
plant remarkably steady, and the pay- 
roll of its two thousand workers forms a 
considerable and reliable portion of the 
town’s income. 

Its growth has been equally regular, 
and a new building has been erected 
nearly every year since the company set 
up housekeeping in Framingham. There 
are now sixteen separate structures and a 
new powerhouse is in process of erection. 

Another important and growing in- 
dustry is that of the Framingham Shoe 
Company, which employs about seven 
hundred and fifty workers. The A. M. 
Eames & Co. wheel works produces 
wagon wheels that have a high reputation 
and are in demand all over the country. 


This concern also manufactures auto- 
mobile wheels. 

In 1905 the Robb-Mumford Boiler 
Company bought out the old and well- 
known concern of Edward Kendall & 
Sons of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
moved their entire plant and equipment 
into a new factory here at South Fram- 
ingham. The location was chosen after 
careful consideration for the reason that 
South Framingham is practically at the 
center of the principal manufacturing 
cities of New England. 

Since moving to South Framingham, 
the business of the Robb-Mumford Boiler 
Company has increased considerably, 
and several large orders have been exe- 
cuted, including twenty-four 84 inch hori- 
zontal return tubular boilers for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and thirty 78 
inch horizontal return tubular boilers for 
the Wood Worsted Mill at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. At the present time the 
company has an order for four 98 inch 
internally fired boilers for the Metropoli- 
tan Water and Sewerage Board for their 
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new pumping plant at Deer Island, 
Boston Harbor. 

This company is the largest of its kind 
in the New England states and is prepared 
to manufacture all kinds of boilers and 
tank work in a thoroughly first-class 
manner. 

Then there is the Fibre Products 
Company and the Rickaby Rubber 
Company, the latter concern being en- 
gaged in the business of working over old 
rubber, and the Auburn Last Factory, 
which turns out the finest of lasts by the 
carload. 

The management of one of the most 

popular and favorably known household 
preparations of to-day, as it was fifty 
years ago, Minard’s Liniment, King of 
Pain, has here established its home owing 
to,the advantages of South Framingham 
as a distributing point. 
_J {It is pleasant to note the successof such 
a new enterprise, as the Puritan Laundry, 
which under the direction of Miss Wood- 
ward, is becoming a Framingham insti- 
tution. 

A number of these manufacturing 
concerns are served directly by the rail- 
roads, by means of spur tracks; and the 
value to Framingham of its railroad and 
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trolley line facilities is something that is 
beyond computation. Not only do they 
give the town a splendid freight and 
passenger service, but they furnish em- 
ployment to something like one hundred 
and fifty workers who live and spend their 
wages in the town. 

Framingham is located about mid- 
way between Boston and Worcester, 
being twenty-one miles from the former 
and twenty-three miles from the latter. 
This gives it an advantageous position 
between the two largest cities of Massa- 
chusetts; but the most important point 
is that its position on the main line of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad not only puts 
it into direct touch with the twelve 
thousand miles of the great New York 
Central system and its connections 
throughout the West, but brings its 
manufactured products destined for the 
foreign markets to the side of the ocean 
steamships in Boston harbor within a few 
hours after they are loaded ontothecars. 

In this respect, Framingham, as a 
manufacturing center, occupies a strate- 
gical position second only to that en- 
joyed by Boston itself. 

Moreover, the fact that it is served by 
the important New York, New Haven 
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& Hartford system, through its Northern 
Division, brings the town into close 
affiliation with Fitchburg, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Providence, and the other large 
cities of New England reached by that 
system, the Boston & Maine road like- 
wise serving it indirectly, through its 
connections with the other two systems. 

But Framingham’s transportation facil- 
ities by no means end there. It is one of 
the most important electric railway 
centers in New England, its splendidly 
equipped trolley lines radiating in all 
directions, including Boston and Wor- 
cester, furnishing excellent facilities for 
the transportation of both passengers 
and freight and co-operating with the 
steam roads in making Framingham an 
important trade center for the surround- 
ing country. 

Framingham occupies a high plane of 
civic existence, as befits a town of its 
traditions. It has an admirable school 
system, and has just erected a magni- 
ficent new high school building at a cost 
of $150,000, a structure that is distinctly 
an ornament tothe town as well as a credit 
to the educational system of the state. 

The people of Framingham take a 
pardonable pride in their churches, which 
represent all the leading denominations 
and are exceedingly active in religious 
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and welfare 
work. 

The Framing- 
ham Country 
Club is an ex- 
ceedingly popu- 
lar organization 
comprising a 


two hundred and 
fifty, witha large 
number of ap- 
plicants on the 
waiting list, hav- 
ing for its home 
the building il- 
lustrated in this 
article, which 
was erected as a 
residence in 1693. 
The entire pro- 
perty of the club 
is splendidly 
located, overlooking reservoir No. 3 
of the Metropolitan Water System. The 
club affords its members excellent tennis 
courts, croquet grounds, and comprises 
among its members an_ enthusiastic 
golfing element in whose interests the 
present nine-hole course is being greatly 
improved, and when completed during 
the coming season will probably be one 
of the best, if not the best, nine-hole 
course in Central Massachusetts. 

The town likewise possesses all the 
other essentials of modern community 
life — a splendid sewerage system, origi- 
nal in this part of the country and the 
envy and pattern of many of the neigh- 
boring cities and towns; one of the purest 
and most abundant water supplies to be 
found anywhere; a fire department un- 
surpassed by any in the state; an electric 
light and power system, as well as gas- 
light, a well-administered hospital and 
training school for nurses, and a large 
number of improvement, philanthropic, 
fraternal, and social organizations. It 
possesses one of the finest hotels and 
opera houses to be found in any town 
of its size, and even has an up to date 
business college. 

In its human aspect Framingham is as 
diversified as it is in scenery and com- 
mercial activity. It goes without say- 
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EARLY HOME OF THE FRAMINGHAM NATIONAL BANK 


ing thathits merchants are enterprising 
and imbued with modern ideas. They 
are the mainstay of the town’s useful 
and aggressive board of trade, although 
the large representation of professional 
men in the town is glad to be connected 
with. its work. 

The Board of Trade has a membership 
of nearly two hundred, and maintains a 
regular headquarters in South Framing- 
ham. It holds frequent meetings and 
an annual banquet, which is a notable 
thing in its way, and is always ready to 
assist visiting manufacturers in selecting 
sites or locating their business in Fram- 
ingham. In several instances it has 
been instrumental in raising cash bonuses 
of considerable amount for new indus- 
tries, contingent on their erecting build- 
ings of a certain value and guaranteeing 
a payroll of a certain amount. 

It might be stated, incidentally, that 
the assessed valuation of the town for the 
year of 1908 was $10,109,530, which is a 
pretty good showing for a community 
of twelve thousand five hundred popula- 


tion. The tax rate, moreover,thas lat- 
terly been on the descending scale, in 
spite of the important civic improvements 
that have been in progress. 
Framingham’s excellent financial con- 
dition is likewise reflected in its local banks. 
These are the Framingham \National 
Bank, formerly the Framingham. Bank, 
incorporated March 25, 1833, has a capital 
of $200,000, surplus and undivided p: ofits 
of $147,000 and deposits of $800,000. 
The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank, with deposits of $870,000, and 
guaranty fund and undivided earnings 
of $77,000. The South Framingham 
Co-operative Bank, with assets’ of 
$579,000. The town has two weekly and 
one daily newspaper. All of these are 
located in South Framingham, which, 
prior to the advent of the railroad, could 
boast of but a single store, tavern, and 
To those who are neither manufacturers 
nor traders, Framingham appeals very 
strongly as a home community, not only 
because of its own localJattractions, but 
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because of its healthful location. The 
fact that a part of the great metropolitan 
water system, supplying nearly one mil- 
lion people, is within its borders, makes 
the vicinity of Framingham a “lake 
country,’’ and one that will forever be 
undefiled, since the metropolitan water 
board willalwaysco-operate with the local 
board of healthin maintaining itsintegrity. 
Framingham is proud of the com- 
pliment once paid her by that prince 
among men, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
when he wrote in one of his books that 
his ideal of life was to have a winter home 
in a city like Boston and a summer home 
in the country in a town like /ramingham. 
While South Framingham, with its 
industrial, commercial, and financial ac- 
tivity, and Saxonville, with its busy 
woolen factory employing half a thousand 
workers, present an attractive combina- 
tion of business-residential community, 
Framingham Center is almost wholly 
given up to ideal New England home life. 
One need not look there for the banks 
and big stores of the town; even the 
handsome new $50,000 armory must be 
sought for in South Framingham. 
Framingham Center, however, is re- 
dolent of history and sentiment; for here 
was the beginning of the community’s 


religious and educational life. It is the 
seat of the State Normal School — the 
first of the kind to be established in the 
United States. This noble institution, 
a leader in educational life, furnishes a 
normal training that liesat the founda- 
tion of many a school success of which 
other communities are justly proud. The 
clear discernment with which the man- 
agement has perceived and seized upon 
all that is best in modern pedagogic 
methods augurs as well for its future as 
its record speaks of its past. It is an in- 
valuable feature in Framingham’s higher 
life and no small factor, also, in its ma- 
terial development. Here, too, is located 
the ivy-clad Memorial Library and the 
leafy common, and several of the leading 
churches point their graceful spires 
toward the sky. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad maintainsa station in the center, 
and the route of the main trolley line 
between Boston and Worcester passes 
through it. With its sparkling lakes and 
reservoirs, its elm-shaded streets and 
quiet country lanes, its rolling hills, its 
sweet-smelling forest patches, and its 
fertile farms, it is little wonder that this 
part of Framingham is inducing large 
numbers of business and professional 
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men in Boston to make it their place of 
residence. 

The antiquarian, too, finds much to 
interest him in the fine collection of the 
historical society, and the ancient Foster, 
Kellogg, and Greenwood houses; while 
the casual visitor or tourist will note with 
delight the magnificent private estates, 
with their spreading lawns of green velvet 
and glorious trees. The famous Wayside 
Inn, in Sudbury, is only a short distance 
from the Framingham line. 

Other objects of interest in various 
arts of the town include the ‘* Old Red 
llouse,’’ the Old Burying Ground, and 
the beautiful Edgell Grove Cemetery, 
‘arm Pond, the Town Hall, the Muster 
ield, the Country Club, the Gates elm, 
and the Bowditch willows. 

The social life of such a highly favored 
community must, in the nature of things, 
be ideal. Under the auspices of the 
churches, the Framingham Teachers’ 
Association and the various fraternal 
organizations, women’s clubs, and _ the 
Country Club concerts, lectures and en- 
tertainments are frequently given; and 
first-class theatrical performances are 
occasionally to be enjoyed without the 
necessity of visiting Boston. 

One of the notable institutions of the 
town is the annual May Fair, which has 
been conducted by the women of Fram- 
ingham for the past sixty vears. This 
had its origin in the older part of the town 
and in these days it attracts large dele- 
gations from many of the surrounding 
towns. Its special features are the May 
breakfast and children’s entertainment. 

Practically from the beginning the 
proceeds of these successful 
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have been devoted to the improvement 
and beautifying of the Edgell Grove 
Cemetery, and many thousands of dollars 
have been applied to this splendid pur- 
pose, with the result that this last resting- 
place, in which repose the bones of 
many Framingham heroes of the Re- 
volutionary and other wars, 1s to-day 
one of the most attractive in New Eng- 
land. Nowhere are there to be found 
more public-spirited women than those 
of Framingham. 

The Village Improvement Association 
of Framingham, already mentioned, de- 
serves a goodly share of the credit for 
the present attractive condition of the 
town. It has been something more than 
a board of examiners of lawns and flower 
gardens, and has been even influential 
enough to compel trolley lines to walk 
(or run) in the straight and narrow way 
in Framingham. 

Its lookout committees continually 
have their eagle eves out for landscape 
defacements, actual or prospective, and 
for local improvement opportunities and 
needs of every kind. It never allows 
the Framingham body politic to forget 
its existence for a minute, for it main- 
tains a regular department of news and 
suggestion in one of the local newspapers. 

Just how a community like Framing- 
ham, so richly endowed with natural 
advantages and attractions, filled to its 
boundaries with such aggressive public 
spirit and already upon a_ broad-gage 
road to civic and commercial develop- 
ment, can fail to achieve its ambitions is 
dificult to see. 

Framingham by and by will be a city 
and it will be one of Massachusetts’s best. 
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THE BOSTON EVANGELISTIC MISSION 


By REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 


the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE to 

give the reasons, which he may 
publish in his magazine, and which in my 
judgment would justify the proposed 
I’ vangelistic Mission, and explain why, in 
company with my associates, I am to 
visit the city. 

The simplest reason which I can give 
for my visit to Boston is this: I have 
been invited by the pastors and churches 
of the city to undertake, with the pastors, 
the proposed campaign. It stands to 
reason that the invitation, which is prac- 
tically unanimous, was given me because 
the pastors and Christian workers have 
felt a sense of need concerning the city, 
and thought because of what has come 
to other communities in the way of a 
spiritual uplift, that they would be justi- 
fied in expecting the same manifestation 
of blessing in so great and important a 
center as every one realizes Boston to be. 

It is not my custom to visit any com- 
munity without I have practically a 
united invitation extended by the Chris- 
tian forces. It is also a principle of our 
evangelistic work that the evangelist 
is not the leader in the mission, but 
rather the associate and helper of the 
local pastor. It is natural to suppose 
that the evangelist would know his work, 
and how it could best, under ordinary 
circumstances, be conducted, but it 1s 
certainly true that the pastor knows his 
own city, and we do not move in a city 
even in the conduct of most unimportant 
services without consulting with pastors 
and representative Christian business 
men and securing their endorsement of 
the proposed plans. I confess I have 
been in receipt of numerous letters ex- 
pressing surprise that I should, with my 
associates, go to Boston. I have been 


| HAVE been asked by the editor of 


told that it is a difficult city to move, 
that so far as evangelical Christianity is 
concerned, Boston is not religiously en- 


thusiastic, but I am not a stranger to the 
city, and on every visit, so far as I can 
now remember, I have been cordially 
received and enthusiastically supported, 
the methods of my ministry endorsed, 
and the results of the comparatively 
smaller missions which I have con- 
ducted have in the main been more than 
satisfactory, indeed quite as satisfactory 
as in other communities. I believe New 
England to be the best place for evan- 
gelistic work of any part of our country, 
with possibly the exception of the South. 
Boston is not different from other cities, 
although it is frequently represented as 
being so. Culture, refinement, and the 
highest forms of education are in no 
sense barriers to the work which we pro- 
pose, but rather aid and encourage it. 
All cities are peculiar, and in this they 
are like individuals, but the peculiarity 
is on the surface, at heart we are all, 
whether we are studied as individuals or 
grouped together in communities, prac- 
tically the same. ‘‘ Humanity is always 
fundamentally the same. It is always 
hungry for bread, sweaty with labor, 
struggling to wrest from nature and 
hostile man enough to feed its children.”’ 
The great beating heart of the human 
race is very much alike in its throbbing, 
whether we study the rich or the poor. 

I was pastor at one time of a great 
Peoples Church in the city of Philadelphia 
where there were some very well to do 
people, one man notably rich, Mr. John 
Wanamaker, but the great majority of 
the membership of my church, number- 
ing over three thousand, was com- 
posed of working men and their families. 
Resigning this pastorate I became pastor 
of a church in New York City, where most 
of the people were well to do, some of 
them beyond the average in riches, but 
I did not change either my message or 
my method in transferring my field of 
operations from Philadelphia to New 
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York. As a matter of fact I preached 
the same sermons so long as they lasted. 
I can see no difference between the rich 
man and the poor man so far as need is 
concerned, therefore I shall not be mis- 
understood when I say Boston is a needy 
city and promises victory. 

I am not required, I am sure, to testify 
to the value of revivals. I know the ob- 
jections presented against them. They 
are said to be abnormal, but they are 
not more so than the church in a cold and 
indifferent condition. They are said to 
produce undue excitement, but even if 
this criticism were just, any amount of 
excitement in the church could not be 
worse than cold, dead formalism. They 
are said to be followed by reactions which 
are serious in their results. This is not 
always true, indeed if the revival be 
genuine, it is rarely true. But even if it 
were true, many a man would be swept 
upward to higher and better things by 
the tide of revivalism and would not be 
swept back again by the receding waves. 
It cannot be denied that the history of the 
church is a history of revivals; that God 
has always blessed such efforts from the 
early Old Testament days down through 
Pentecost and to the present time. It 1s 
also true that the church has made her 
principal advance along the line of re- 
vival efforts. It cannot be gainsaid that 
many people of great prominence, scat- 
tered throughout the world, business and 
professional men, missionaries, and min- 
isters of the Gospel, were converted in 
the day of revivals. It is also true that 
to oppose a revival is to strike at that 
which has been the very life and hope of 
the church in ages past. 

I may be justified in saying something 
regarding the principles which govern 
us in the conduct of such meetings. 
While every evangelist associated with 
us so far as I know holds to the old evan- 
gelical statement of truth, yet we all 
realize that truth has a modern applica- 
tion. This is the age of social service, 
and it is the time when the church must 
be called upon to bear the burden of 
those who are oppressed. . Selfishness, 
greed, avarice, and all kindred sins we 
rebuke without fear orfavor. We preach 
no selfish salvation, but present a Sav- 


iour, who, when we are saved ourselves, 
inspires us to save others. We seek not 
so much to keep men out of hell as to 
keep hell out of them. We are not so 
concerned that men should finally get 
into heaven as that heaven should here 
and now possess them. This being true 
their future with God will be assure:|. 
But of course we insist upon the acce}t- 
ance of Christ as a personal $ aviour. 

It has been charged that we are psv- 
chologically wrong in our theories and 
our work. It has been said concerniig 
us that we claim to give a man a mw 
character in the flash of a second. \e 
make no such claim. Character is a 
matter of slow growth and developmeiit. 
We only claim that we may present men 
to God, and we do try to make them fcel 
their need of God. We do insist upon 
their turning away from sin and turning 
unto God. Then we claim He gives them 
their foundation upon which they may 
build, and under His tutelage character 
grows until time isexchanged for Eternity. 

As a matter of principle we make no 
unfair appeal in our audiences to their 
emotions or their fears. Personally | 
wait in my preaching until the wave of 
emotion is spent and then I ask my 
hearers to declare for the right and for 
Christ. So far as I am concerned I am 
not a sectarian. I believe in the ce 
nomination of which I am a member 
with all my heart, but I am seeking to 
lead men to be Christians, not denomina- 
tionaltsts, although for a man to fail to 
identify himself with the church of hus 
choice is to make a fatal mistake. | 
have no argument with the Jew. |! 
reverence his past too highly. I cer- 
tainly have no unkind criticisms for him. 
I do not proselyte the Catholics. If 
one is dissatisfied with his old church 
relations, I will help him, if I can, to see 
the truth as I see it, but I am not seeking 
to do or make poor Protestants out of 
good Catholics. I want men to repent 
of their sins and turn to God, to believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and begin to 
live for others; to try to make earth like 
heaven; to seek in every way to be con- 
trolled by the Christ Spirit and the Love 
of God. 

I am an optimist of optimists regarding 
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the church. I resent the criticisms put 
uponher. She iscoming intoher best days. 
There are churches where praver meetings 
are small and services meagerly attended, 
and the results highly unsatisfactory, but 
there are other churches throbbing with a 
great spiritualforce. It ismy observation 
that where ministers are true to Christ 
as in other vears, and have a reverence 
ii their treatment of the Word of God, 
aus men had in the past, the results to-day 
ure aS great as ever in the history of the 
church. Besides let it be understood 
tiat the agencies of the church are many 
times greater to-day than twenty-five 
vcars ago. Who can estimate the value 
of the work of the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association at home and abroad? 
\Vho is not thrilled with the conquests 
of the Salvation Army? Whocan read of 
live thousand voung people gathering 
together in Columbus, Ohio, to study the 
Bible, without being powerfully stirred? 
Who could be told of eight thousand 
voung people pledging themselves to live 
hike Christ, without having his emotions 
appealed to? Who could hear of the 
Lavmen'’s Missionary Movement for 
world wide conquest in the name of 
Christ without saying, ‘‘ What a day this 
is in which we live! ”’ 

I.vangelists are doing better work 
to-day than ever, the criticisms of some 
men notwithstanding. Twenty-five 
vears ago they were few in number but 
great in power. There was D. L. Moody, 
D. W. Whittle, Geo. C. Needham, and 
to-day we have R. A. Torry, Gipsy 
Smith, W. A. Sunday, Henry Ostrom, 
W. EK. Biederwolf, L. W. Munhall, and 
this great company of men called with 
me to Boston. The majority of these 
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men preach to crowds limited only in size 
by the building, and some of them, nota- 
bly Mr. Sunday, leading men to unite 
with the church literallv by the thousands. 
We may criticise methods as much as we 
please, but the test of the method is 
its power to move men to higher and 
holier things. I know these evangelists 
personally, and truer men never lived. 

I close by saving that the whole pur 
pose of this mission aside from bringing 
honor toChrist and leading men to confess 
their sins and turn to Him, ts to lead the 
Christian forces of Boston out to live for 
others. Some time ago General Booth 
of the Salvation Army wanted to send 
out a greeting which might inspire all his 
soldiers to increased effort in behalf of a 
lost world. With characteristic great 
ness he chose one single word for his 
message and that word was ** OTHERS.” 
A frend of mine inspired by that mes- 
sage wrote the following, and what 
General Booth suggested and my friend 
put in poetic form ts one of the great 
purposes of the Boston Mission: 


Lord help me live from day to day, 
In such a seli-forgetiul way, 

That even when | kneel to pray 
My praver shall be for — OTHERS 


Help me in all the work I do, 

To be ever sincere and true, 

And know that all 1 do for vou 
Must needs be done for OTHERS 


Let self be crucitied and slain, 
And buried deep and all in vain, 
My efforts be to rise again, 
Unless to live for OTHERS 


And when mv work on earth ts done, 
And mv new work in heaven begun, 
Mav forget the crown [I’ve won, 
Winte Cunking still of OTHERS, 


I 


The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is authority for the fizures 
and facts below. They are certainly of 
vital interest to New Fngland readers. 

“Everybody who thinks must con- 
cede the evident fact that if a farmer 
with two horses can draw but six 
hundred pounds to market in five 
hours, he would save money if with one 
horse he could haul twelve hundred 
pounds in two 
hours. Were 
the roads in 
good condition 
he could do 
that and more. 
Any saving in 
hauling a ton 
of farm pro- 
duct would 
bring a benefit 
not alone to the 
farmer, but to 
the’ consumer, 
and if the pro- 
duct hauled 
each year was 
large, it is not 
hard to figure 
that the saving 
would be large. 
Figures have 
been assembled 
to prove that, 
owing to the 
frightful . con- 
dition of al- 
most all Amer- 
ican roads, it 
cost 25 cents a 
ton a mile to haul. The _ superb 
roads of the old countries of Europe 
make possible the hauling of farm 
at 12 cents a ton a mile. 

herefore, every ton hauled costs the 
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American farmer 13 cents more per mile 
than the farmers of the old country are 
forced to pay. The average length of hau! 
of farm products in the United States is 
9.4 miles; therefore, were our roads as 
good as those of France, the farmer’s gain 
would be 9.4 times 13 cents, or approxi 
mately $1.23. 

Let us see what that amounts to in a 
vear in hauling but a _ portion of 
the products 
which travers 
the countr\ 
roads in wag 
ons. The 
United States 
Department oi 
Agriculture, 
through its 
office of Pub- 
lic Roads, has 
collected the 
figures, and 
they may be 
accepted as 
approxi- 
mately ac- 
curate. Dur- 
ing the crop 
vear of 1905- 
85,487,000- 
000 pounds of 
farm products, 
consisting of 
barley, corn, 
cotton, flax- 
seed, hemp, 


OLD ROADBED TO BE REPLACED BY NEW SOUTH hops oats 
SHORE BOULEVARD 


beans, rice, to- 
bacco, wheat, 
and wool were hauled from the places 
where they originated to _ shipping 
points. This vast weight did not, by 
any means, include all of the crops pro- 
duced, the most notable exceptions 
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being truck products and orchard pro- 
ducts, the tonnage of those two amount- 
ing high in the millions. Neither did it 
include any figures for forest or mine 
products, nor for those things which go 
in wagons from the cities back to the 
country districts. Were all those in- 
cluded, one may easily see what a vast 
annual saving would be made. As it is, 
however, of the figures quoted above at 
a saving of 13 cents per ton mile, the cash 
benefit to the farmers would be $58,- 
900,000.” 


THE FIVE CENT THEATER 


The five cent, moving picture theaters 
appears to have taken New England by 
storm. It is not the heavy patronage 
which they have succeeded in winning in 
the larger cities which tells the story. 
The really interesting thing is the favor 
with which they are being received in 
smaller and more isolated centers of pop- 
ulation, where their multiplied presence 
is a source of astonishment to the urban 
traveler. 

In not a few of our smaller cities and 
large villages they have almost become a 
social institution of high standing. The 
prejudice against a ‘“‘cheap show ap- 
pears to have been broken down to a 
truly remarkable degree. Of course there 
is no possibility that these entertainments 
can ever come into competition with high- 
class theatrical productions which give 
us the actor’s art in its glory of person- 
ality and stage setting. But it does seem 
certain that the poorly staged, badly 
acted, cheap drama will find it a difhi- 
cult matter to compete with this new 
and popular form of, amusement. 

It should be borne in mind, and it will 
be well for the new institution if it is 
constantly remembered, that the victory 
thus far achieved is largely a moral one. 
Thus far these entertainments have been 
for the most part clean and wholesome. 
The slightest degeneracy in this respect 
will prove speedily fatal. 


BOWDOIN’S BENEFACTORS 


President Hyde, in the course of a 
recent address of unusual interest, made 
the following statement regarding some 
of Bowdoin’s more recent gifts: 
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“To-day is the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of our most liberal 
benefactor, Gen. Thomas Hamlin Hub- 
bard. For our library building, our 
grandstand, the tablets in Memorial Hall, 
and other gifts made anonymously, we 
are indebted to his generosity, and to-day 
send him our thanks. 

‘“Only last year five hundred friends 
united to give us $277,000. Friends 
who for the present must be unnamed 
have recently made provision in legal 
and irrevocable form to give the college 
large sums.’ The legacy of John C. 
Coombs, Esq., insures to us another large 
sum. Taken altogether within the past 
four years the college has received in 
cash, securities, binding pledges, and 
assured bequests more than a million 
dollars. It is fitting that at this Christ- 
mas season we turn our thoughts with 
gratitude to the great company of bene- 
factors, living and dead, named and un- 
named, to whom we owe the oppor- 
tunities we here enjoy.” 


TARIFF REVISION MOVING SLOWLY 

It is not an easy thing to say just what 
the latest tariff news is. Rumors are 
more plentiful than certified facts. It 
seems, however, quite certain that very 
conservative ideas will prevail and that 
New England interests will not be ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. It will be a great mis- 
take on the part of our business men if 
they fail to plan for a largely revived 
trade in the spring, through any fear of 
serious tariff disturbance. It is more 
than probable that the readjustments 
will be confined to a legal registering of 
those things which have been pretty well 
discounted for some months. The most 
picturesque feature of the discussion 
thus far has been Mr. Carnegie’s remark- 
able statements before the House Com- 
mittee on Tariff Revision. The com- 
mittee itself is a very strong one. We 
are glad to be able to present a picture 
of a session of this committee, whose 
laborious task will necessarily be a very 
slow one. 

The membership of the committee is as 
follows, the order of names being that of 
our portrait, reading from left to night: 

1. Longworth, Ohio. 2. Bonynge, Col- 
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THE House WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE IN SESSION ON TARIFF REVISION 


orado. 3. Gaines, West Virginia. 4. 
Fordney, Michigan. 5. Needham, Cali- 
fornia. 6. Hill, Connecticut. 7. Dalzell, 
Pennsylvania. 8. Payne, New York. 
9. Wm. K. Payne, clerk, New York. 10. 
McCall, Massachusetts. 11. Boutell, Illi- 
nois. 12. Clark, Missouri. 13. Under- 
wood, Alabama. 14. Griggs, Georgia. 
15. Pou, North Carolina. 


STATEMENT FROM A CANADIAN 
SENATOR 


In answer to a request for permission 
to make public use of recent correspond- 
ence, Senator Edwards, of the Dominion 
government, wired the National Con- 
servation League as follows: ‘‘ You are 
at liberty to use my letter, also the copy 
of the telegram to Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and letter in witness on pulp question in 
any way you desire. Take no stock in 
childish statement that Canadian gov- 
ernment will impose export duty on 
forest products if American government 
removes import duties. Such too ab- 
surd for consideration. Is ridiculous.”’ 

In the letter referred to as being pub- 
lished in the Witness (Montreal), Senator 
Edwards takes the position that there is 
no good reason why Canada should place 
an export duty on pulp wood shipped to 
American pulp and paper mills. 

Such rumors and counterstatements 
illustrate well the sensitiveness of the 
tariff discussion, and the fears that are 
only too easily excited. There is, in 
reality, small excuse for sensationalism 
in anything that is at all likely to be 


done in the way of immediate tariff legis- 
lation. 


In that earnest and busy workshop, 
the Columbus Avenue studio of Mr. 
Frank H. Tompkins, is a canvas which 
has not yet been exhibited to any but 
the artist’s friends. It is entitled “A 
Girl in White,’ and our reproduction 
gives an excellent idea of the simplicity 
and grace of this beautiful composition 
which is certain to rank as one of Mr. 
Tompkins’s best productions. 

Few as are the items included in the 
setting,— a corner of a well-weathered 
white house, a glimpse of green-shut- 
‘ered window, a new suggestion of 
verandah, and its screening of summer 
growth — they carry us at once to the 
hills. Nowhere else but on a northern 
New England farm or country home 
can the imagination locate just this 
scene, and all that the mind instinctively 
associates with the daughters of New 
England immediately invests the youth 
ful figure with its exquisite drapery lines 
and tender modelling. The expression, 
although happy, is meditative, and the 
pathos of youth, a sense of a beauty and a 
joy that is evanescent, clothes the form 
with an irresistible appeal. The be- 
holder looks once and smiles, looks again 
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IN WHITE,” BY 


and grows sober with thoughts that 
are too deep for words. 

Technically, the canvas is exquisitely 
toned, running the full range of whites 
and silver grays without the slightest 
garishness. It is all the more pleasing 
for its absence of conspicuous and pre- 
tentious brushwork. Its technique is 
more of the older school, but possesses 
allof Mr. Tompkins’s vigor and certainty. 
Whatever may be the fate of this picture 
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FRANK H. ToMPKINS 


when the artist shall choose to put it 
before the world, it is certain to be ad- 
mired, loved, and remembered by all 
who may see it. If Mr. Tompkins had 
done nothing else, his ‘‘ Girl in White ” 
would rank him among the foremost of 
our artists. 

The strong significance and mentality 
of this simple and intensely human com- 
position leads us to reflect on the com- 
parative failure and meaninglessness of 
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more elaborate compositions, whose de- 
liberate intention was to be profoundly 
‘ significant.’” We have in mind par- 
ticularly certain widely known mural 
paintings not so far away. We are in- 
structed to accept the statement that 
these ambitious compositions are full of 
_ meaning, and we are given pointed guides 
to act as a kind of silent megaphone-man 
and fill in the vacuities of our own more 
crude perceptions. 

We cannot but feel that by just so 
much as these productions have left 
the paths of the frankly human, 
they have emptied themselves 
of any true significance what- 
ever. It is the human 
revelation of sucha paint; 
ing as the ‘Girl in 
White” that gives it 
such a compelling 
and convincing 
message. 

And, if we may 
gossip this leads 
our thoughts 
a trifle farther 
afield, tothe ways 
of some of our 
photographer 
friends, who are 
rapidly teaching 
us (by dint of learn- 
ing themselves) that 
modern science has 
added the lens to the 
age-honored brush and 
chisel as animplement for 
an artist’s work. : 

In our search for artistic - 
photographs we too often find “Sq 


beautiful compositions marred photo by White, N. Y. 
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TO APPEAR AT MAJESTIC THEATER, BOSTON 


by the presence of 
meaningless human 
figures. The photographer appears to 
forget that man is the lord of creation, 
and his presence in a picture is im- 
mediately dominating. As Whittier puts 
it, 

“For man is more than his abode. 

The human soul than nature’s raiment more.” 


If, therefore, human figures appear in a 
landscape or elsewhere, their presence 
must be full of purpose. If their pres- 


ence is meaningless, however slight that 
presence may be, the entire picture be- 
comes meaningless. 


NEW YEAR ATTRACTIONS IN BOSTON 


The new year was ushered in by the 
arrival of some notable entertainments 
at the various Boston theaters, and as 
usual real first nighters were much 
in evidence to show their ap- 

preciation of the good things 
offered. 

John Drew, in “ Jack 
Straw,’ by W. Somer- 
set Maugham,— of 
. course at the Hollis, 
he never appears 
elsewhere ,— Mabel 
Taliaferro, one of 
A the youngest 
on the 
4 stage, in “ Polly 
of the Circus,”’ 
fat the Colonial; 
'Clyde Fitch's 
new comedy, 
Girls,’’ with 

7 Amy Ricard in the 
lead, at the Ma- 
jestic; Lew Dock- 
stader’s Minstrels, 
with the _ inimitable 
and Neil O’Brien, 
Py a Boston boy, at the 
P Globe, and Vesta Victoria 
in vaudeville at the Orpheum, 
proved strong cardsand capacity 
houses greeted them 
during their stay. 

Frank Daniels, Christie McDonald, and 
Adele Rowland tasted so good to Boston 
that their visit in ‘‘ Hook of Holland ” 
was extended, much to the satisfaction 
of hosts of friends at the Park. 

Succeeding the ‘‘ Merry Widow’”’ at 
the Tremont, with Jack Norworth and 
Norah Bayes leading the fun, “ Follies 
of 1908 ”’ proved sirong enough to keep 
every seat warm during the engagement. 
The piece was full of hits, many of them 
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local, which met with hearty appreciation 
from*its patrons. 

At the stock and vaudeville houses the 
closing year passed on into the new with 
everybody happy and the high grade 
entertainments for which they are justly 
famous winning golden opinions from 
their very large following. 


DORCHESTER’S OPERATIC STAR 


Grand Opera rejoices in a new song 
pird who carries all before her, Bernice di 
Pasquali, an American girl born in 
Dorchester, whose appearance at the 
Manhattan Opera House was the signal 
for capitulation on the part of the New 
York press. 

‘‘ The beauty of the girl, the power and 
tender quality of her voice, and the pas- 
sion with which she invested her role of 
Violetta in La Traviata combined to win 
her a grand ovation,’’ writes one scribe, 
and his utterance is the general tone of 
all the rest. 

Before her marriage to Signor Pasquali, 
the singer’s name was Bernice James, the 
daughter of a United States Army officer, 
retired. Some of her ancestors-fought in 
the war of the Revolution, and she is a 
member of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Her musical training was received in 
this country, in the City of New York, 
and she is proud to be called an American 
of Americans. 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATER 


Thousands of New England friends will 
gladly hear of the success of the opening 
of Maxine Elliott’s new theater in New 
York, and ‘‘ The Chaperon’”’ promises 
to enjoy a long and happy career as her 
first offering. | 

The new house is an attraction in itself, 
and is unexcelled for the simple and rich 
beauty of its appointments and the gen- 
eral air of comfortable adaptability to 
the wants of its patrons. 

The only criticism seems to be of the 
orchestra and the imitation verdure 
under which the musicians are concealed, 
which is pronounced an eyesore. It re- 
quires a little time to get a new enter- 
prise running” smoothly, and all will 
doubtless be well in the near future. 
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STEVENS As “ Tue Devin” 
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THE DEVIL IN BOSTON 


That famous Hungarian comedy, “‘ The 
Devil,’’ came to Boston after five months 
in New York, with that polished actor, 
Edwin Stevens as His Satanic Majesty, 
and this production marked a most 
auspicious New Year offering at the 
Hollis. Oliver Herford’s scholarly adap- 
tation is a comedy and not a problem 
play. 

The Savage ‘ Devil’’ is a pleasant 
rascal, a cunning, refined gentleman, 
who would be admitted into drawing- 
room society exactly as Mr. Stevens 
portrays him. Is this the reason for his 
popularity ? 


CRITICISM TO THE POINT 


The Musical Currier, in a recent issue, 
has plain criticism to make regarding a 
matter that has been most vigorously 
discussed by music-lovers, and most em- 
phatically condemned during each con- 
cert season — the apparent disregard of 
some people for the satisfaction of others 
who with them attend musical functions, 
in their habit of coming and going at any 
time during a program, without taking 
the slightest precaution against disturb 
ing those who are intent upon enjoving 
the work of the entertaining artists. 

It is to be deprecated that any such 
disturbers are suffered in a city 1epresen 
tative of the best in music to be found in 
New England, one of decided musical 
proclivities, but the Currier points out 
that all grades of artists suffer alike in 
this disregard of the “ unwritten law of 
courtesy.” This paper is unquestion- 
ably right in its criticism and it is certain 
that the person who desires to have as- 
cribed to him ordinary civility will 
divorce himself from the obnoxious 
habit. 


CONCERTS OF NOTE 
Boston was well favored in the excel- 
lent concert of January 23, when, under 
the direction of Mr. Strube, an orchestra 
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made up of symphony players grandly 
supported Miss Geraldine Farrar, and the 
afternoons of the 28th and 30th en- 
thusiastic audiences listened with delight 
to Dr. Ludwig Wullner, the world’s 
greatest Liedersinger. 

It is fitting that February should be 
marked by a feast of good things after 
such a grand prelude, and a glance at the 
coming attractions will appeal to every 
connoisseur of art. 

Gabrielovitch will be with us the third 
instant for a piano recital in Jordan 
Hall, and the next afternoon Mme. 
Blanche Marchesi, daughter of the famous 
teacher, will appear at the same place. 
Paderewski will meet his host of ad- 
mirers in Svmphony Hall Saturday after- 
noon, the 6th, and Sunday evening fol- 
lowing, the Handel and Haydn Society 
will render “ Elijah.”’ 

Tuesday, the 9th, Bonci, the famous 
Italian tenor, will be here for his first con- 
cert in Boston, and Saturday afternoon, 
the 20th, Mme. Emma Eames and km- 
iio DeGorgorza will entertain. 

On the afternoon of the 27th, our own 
Lillian Nordica comes to receive the 
hearty welcome of all New Inglanders, 
and the above attractions with the 
regular Svmphony concerts will make 
this month one long to be remembered. 
Surely 1909 opens most auspiciously. 


MME. JEANNE JOMELLI COMING 

The forthcoming rendition of Elijah 
this month by the Handel and Havdn 
Society wil bring to Boston Madame 
Jeanne Jomelli, who was so rapturously 
received by delighted audiences at the 
Worcester Festival in October. She 
will be most warmly welcomed. 

Just a little elimination of perfunctory 
conducting so noticeable in the “ Mes- 
siah,’’ and more spontaneity even with 
loss of precise drilling, will render the 
chorus much more effective. 


EVERETT PUPIL SCORES SUCCESS 

From Worcester come reports very 
much to the advantage of Miss Marie 
Sullivan, a pupil of Marie L. Everett, of 
this city. 

Miss Sullivan has established herself 
at once in business and in the good graces 
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of Worcester people, the latter happy 
fact a consequence of her good work in the 
recent festival. 


BOSTON OPERA FUND INCREASES 


The problem of creating a Boston 
Opera Company fund is solving itself, 
and public appreciation of the enterprise 
manifests itself in liberal contributions. 
The fund bids fair to reach $200,000 in 
the near future. 


PORTLAND ARTISTS APPRECIATED 


The Ricker-Merrill recital in Portland, 
Me., December 2, is still the talk of Maine’s 
metropolis, and is considered the musical 
event of the season. 

Miss Katherine Ricker, who is the solo- 
ist in a Back Bay church, and Mr. Harry 
Merrill singing in Emmanuel Church 
of this city, were assisted by Miss Mary 
Cobb, whose work at the piano contri- 
buted in no mean measure to the pleasure 
of the evening, are all Portland artists 
who have been steadily forging to the 
front for several years and now take 
place in the foremost rank of New Eng- 
land singers. 


THE LIFE OF POE 


We are growing older here in the United 
States. Great anniversaries are begin- 
ning to push and jostle one another like a 
set of ordinary birthdays. And how like 
to the earthly career of Edgar Allen Poe 
comes this centennial of his birth, 
crowded in between those of figures that 
occupied a larger place than his own on 
the picturesque canvas of nineteenth 
century greatness. 

Although the journalistic recognition 
of the Poe “ celebration ’’ for this reason 
or some other, has, up to date, been 
rather meager, there has appeared at 
least one utterance which may be re- 
garded as a permanent contribution to 
Poe literature. We refer to John Macy’s 
essay in the December number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


The Poe biography requires a very 
large minded — we were going to say 
writer, but prefer to change the word to 
reader. 

As to the writer’s part, no one guides 
us through the maze of sordid facts more 
firmly and sympathetically than this 
same author, John Macy, in his 
Life of Poe, in the useful Beacon 
Biographies’ Series of Small, Maynard & 
Co 


A Poe biography ought to be brief. 
When Providence, or human wrong- 
doing have lodged a great mind in a weak 
man, it is but a poor exercise of human 
ingenuity to trace the misshapen con- 
tours of that outward vessel. Mr. Macy’s 
biography of Poe is good because it 
refuses to be drawn very far from those 
things in which Poe was great. There 
will some day appear a Poe appreciation 
that will give us even more of the great- 
ness and less of the sordid. In spite of 
the fact that our European cousins 
lay claim to a finer receptivity toward 
Poe than our own, the ultimate apprecia- 
tion of him can only be written by an 
American, we had almost said by a New 
Englander. It is not impossible that 
the excellent work above alluded to 
gives an intimation as to the man who 
Shall perform this task for us. 


FERRERO’S CASAR 


The interest displayed in the Italian 
historian Ferrero’s conception of the 
character of Cesar leads us to feel that 
our readers will be glad to peruse the 
following quotations from a work that 
may not be readily accessible to all. 

“Cesar knew that he could never 
dominate the Italian public or rescue the 
failing fortunes of his party unless he 
achieved some amazing and sensational 
success.”’ 

Accordingly, the historian declares, he 
announces, as a bold stroke of politics, 
the complete submission of all Gaul. 

“It is true,”’ to pursue our quotation 
further, ‘ that this conquest was still in 
great part imaginary. Aquitania and 
the other independent districts of South- 
ern Gaul had not as yet seen a single 
Roman soldier or official; many of the 


peoples of Central and Western Gaul had 
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not made their submission, and others 
had only done so formally, etc.” .... 
“But at Rome immediate success, 
whatever the risk of distant danger, was 
the supreme law of political life. Once 
involved in a struggle where contending 
parties played upon the public by alter- 
nate violence and bluff, Cesar, perhaps 
the cleverest party leader the world has 
ever seen, devised what 
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Whether or not this image is a true 
counterpart of the Cesar of history, there 
can be no question of the faithfulness, 
the erudition and the perfection of detail 
with which the picture is drawn. 

The widespread interest attracted by 
this lengthy, serious, and learned history 
is in itself a sufficient refutation of the 
oft-repeated charge of utter frivolity 

made against the read- 


is probably the most 
skilful recorded exhibi- 
tion of political char- 
latanism.” ... 

Cesar then sets to 
work to take advan- 
tage, politically, of 
this (according to 
Ferrero) impudent an- 
nouncement. 

“The new policy 
which Cesar proposed 
to his friends harmon- 
ized admirably with 
the condition of opinion 
in Italy, and _ tended 
at once to stimulate 


ing public. Given a 
really good thing, and 
its appreciation was 
never more sure and 
prompt or more univer- 
sal than to-day. 


In her latest book, 
Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford gives us a very 
entertaining picture of 
old Boston and the in- 
habitants thereof. 

Under the title of 
“St. Botolph’s Town,”’ 
the author has gathered 
together a quantity of 
interesting material, 


and to satisfy the. 
ruling passions of a 
commercial and demo- 
cratic age — its im- , 
perial and military pride, its eagerness 
for quick profits,— its infectious mania 
for luxury, self indulgence, and ostenta- 
tions, both in public and private life. 
Expansion on the frontiers, prodigality 
at home, gold and the sword: these were 
the two main points in Cesar’s program, 
and the two were inextricably asso- 
ciated. Expansion would furnish the 
money necessary for prodigality; the 
prosperity created by home expenses 
would generate new energy for expan- 
sion.” 

Ferrero’s Cesar is a brilliant dema- 
gogue, restless and unprincipled, neither 
a true patriot nor a great soldier, but a 
hastener of the corruption of his country. 


FRANKLIN’S BIRTHPLACE 
/ilustration from “St. Betolph's Town.” 


constructing for us an 
historical narrative 
of the modern docu- 
mentary class. 

The notable feature of the work is the 
unusual completeness of its biographical 
sketches, giving us a far more rounded 
and adequate idea of the men and women 
who made up the life of the old city than 
we have seen elsewhere, at least in so 
accessible a form. The illustrations are 
numerous, and being largely portraits, 
assist in giving us this distinct view of 
the personality of the actors in those 
scenes which, however intrinsically trivial 
they may have been at the time, are of 
vital importance to-day from that which 
has developed from them. 

The book is published by L. C. Page & 
Co., of Boston, at $1.50. 
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ON PASSING ANOTHER MILESTONE 


By THE PUBLISHERS 


HE friends of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE will recall with interest 
the fact that this February issue 

completes the first cycle of twelve num- 
bers under the present management. 

It has been a strenuous year for us, 
but as we look back at those twelve pic- 
torial covers and that which lies between 
them, we gather increased confidence 
from the growth and development which 
they indicate. 

It is not, however, of the past, but of 
the immediate future that we wish to 
speak. Our daily mail brings to our 
desk so many words of appreciation of 
recent features of our magazine that it 
gives us especial pleasure to announce 
the continuance of many of these. 

Mr. Lawson’s thought-compelling ar- 
ticles on ‘‘ The Future of Our Country ”’ 
will continué throughout the year. Our 
correspondence indicates a wide and 
increasing interest in this series. 

There will be two more instalments of 
the Unpublished Letters of Wendell 
Phillips, as arranged by Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole, which will need no further 
commendation than the instalment which 
appears in the present issue. 

Mr. H. Addington Bruce’s waluable 
narrative ef The Siege of Brookfield will 
be read with all the greater interest for 
the unavoidable delay of a month in its 
publication. Such an article is not 
merely a contribution to a current issue 
of a magazine, it is a contribution to 
the literature of New England history. 
These historical papers by Mr. Bruce 
will be continued in future numbers, 
with many equally notable articles. 

We shall also be able to present in the 
March number our previously announced 
lecture, by Mr. John La Farge, on the 
Minor Arts, illustrated by examples from 
the collections in the Boston Art Museum. 

Another announcement. Under the 
caption “Stranger than Fiction’’ we 
will publish a most remarkable chapter 
in the life of Caroline Bonaparte, Murat, 
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and other important figures of the Na- 
poleonic era. 

This work is from the always strong 
and lucid pen of Miss Zitella Cocke, and 
the new materials to which she has had 
access in the preparation of her article 
are letters and personal memorials o 
the wife of an American diplomat whose 
knowledge of the situation described was 
of a most intimate kind. Our readers 
cannot look forward to this article with 
too great a zest. 

Under the head of Fiction, we shall 
offer such a popular work as that of 
Mr. Ben Blow’s Alexander Stories, a 
number of which we will publish as a 
series, and we have secured some ot the 
best of Dorothy Canjield’s always popula: 
tales. We also desire to announce some 
very excellent work by that popular and 
rising writer, Mr. Frank H. Sweet. In 
addition to these and other stories by 
well-known and popular writers we will 
print two more of our prize stories, those 
which have gained the third and fourth 
prizes in our Undergraduate’s Contest. 
These will appear in our March number. 
In fact, our fiction pages will be among 
the brightest and best that we have ever 
offered. 

Such a gathering of strong material in 
one number may seem to our readers a 
little lavish, but it is not our policy to 
hold back any good things that come to 
our desk. For that is another side of the 
story of a growing magazine. Not only 
the circulation lists, but the editor's 
table rejoices in new friends, and we are 
able to announce that our forthcoming 
numbers will fully maintain the high 
standard set by this February issue and 
by that which we are now announcing 
for March, as these have followed hard 
upon our strong December number. 

There is but one best way to secure 
and enjoy all of these good things and 
that is to become one of our permanent 
household by sending us your subscrip- 
tion and talking about us to your friends. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES OF NEW ENGLAND 


THE GREATEST MILL IN THE WORLD 


By JOSEPH McCARTHY 
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ARDEN, W. M. Woop’s ANDOVER HOME 


T Lawrence, Mass., a mill was 
started on its career of turning 
out finished worsted goods, in 

1906, just eight months after ground was 
broken for its foundation, that is said by 
a great many expert mill men to be 
rightly entitled the greatest mill in the 
world. 

[It is such a mill as made many of the 
old-time mill men gasp When they first 
saw it in completed shape and in working 
order. They gasped with awe and aston- 
ishment not only at its tremendous pro- 
portions, its magnificent equipment of 
machinery, and its unparalleled capacity 
for turning raw wool into the finest fin- 
ished suitings, but at the almost unheard 
of consideration given to the health and 
comfort of the six thousand men. and 
women who were to work therein. 

And when you think of how the average 
mill man, big hearted and big brained as 
he is, has been brought up in the old- 
time factories and under old-time con- 
ditions, it will not seem so strange that 
they were awestruck and dumfounded. 
For among other things in the new Wood 
mill at Lawrence, for that is the mill 
reputed to be the greatest in the world, 


was an escalator ‘to.'be used |by the mill 
help. 

If vou can faney how an old-time 
Southern planter felt at the idea of the 
field hands in the davs “before the war’ ’ 
coming in and sitting at the dining-table 
at the ‘‘great house,’ vou can get an idea 
of how some of the old-time agents and 
superintendents of mills felt at the idea of 
providing a moving stairway for the mill 
help to reach their work on the third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth storv. But it was 
in the Wood mill, along with many an- 
other thing that showed that the directing 
mind which ordered that such a structure 
should rise on a tree-grown river bank 
really believed that mill operatives were 
his fellow-beings. 

How Mr. Wood came to have the esca- 
lator installed in this big mill ts character- 
istic of the man and his attitude towards 
the army of emplovees who work in the 
various mills controlled by him. Whule 
he was planning the mill he was in New 
York. After a trving dav’s work im the 
hot early summer he was preparing to 
go up town to his hotel. Tle was pretty 
well fagged when he reached the elevated 
station, and the thought of climbing the 
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stairs was still more fatiguing. But he 
had reached an elevated station where 
there was an escalator, and he dij not have 
to climb the stairs. The idea then came 
to his mind of how convenient an esca- 
lator would be for the hard-working men 
and women who would labor in the upper 
stories of his new six-storv mill. He im- 
mediately decided to notify the architects 
to change their plan so that an escalator 
could be installed. 

But that is only one of the many up to 
date and humane contrivances in this 
monster mill. It has recreation rooms 
for the help, waiting rooms, playrooms 
for the children who may bring dinners 
to their parents, a first-class restaurant 
where meals are served at cost to all 
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Woop WoRSTED MILL 


the employees who care to patronize it, 
and the airiest and brightest of working- 
rooms for all. 

These evidences of his consideration 
for the men and women who do the labo- 
rious work in his mill has endeared him 
to all the farsighted people of Lawrence. 
They admire him for these revelations of 
his character as well as for the magical 
change that has come over the destiny of 
Lawrence since his advent. 

From the stagnant mill town of 1885- 
1886 they acknowledge that Mr. Wood 
has been one of the main, if not the main, 
factors, in doubling its population in 
twenty years, and in giving the lie to these 
prophets of woe who were predicting that 
it would never grow any greater. Its 
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AT LAWRENCE, MAss, 


industries have doubled their capacity 
for employing operatives since he went 
to Lawrence, and proved that here in old 
New England there are opportunities 
awaiting the coming of the nght man 
which will show more golden returns than 
any of the glittering West can offer. 

Of course no one recognizes better than 
Mr. Wood himself that others have done 
much to advance Lawrence, and no one 
would be quicker to disclaim any pre- 
tensions that all the wonderful growth 
of Lawrence in the past twenty vears was 
due to him. Other enterprising mill men 


have done their share toward expanding 
the chances for gainful employment that 
has led to the doubling of the population 
in that time. 
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But it would be but simple justice to 
say that Mr. Wood has been in the van 
and has done more than any one other 
mill man to show that not in the West, 
not in the South, but here in New Eng- 
land where the water powers are, where 
the intelligent working people are, where 
in the energizing airs of our New England 
climate, lie the best opportunities for 
fame and fortune. 

Figures are dull things. Statistics 
convey only a conception, a very faint 
one sometimes, of the thing thev are 
trving to portray in the mind of the 
reader. But they serve like the lines 
jotted down in perspectiveless Chinese 
painting to give something on which a 
rightly imaginative person can get within 
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seeing distance of what they are intended 
to convey. So for a few figures and 
statistics regarding this mill that is ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest along many 
lines. 

Measure with your mind’s eve a third 
of a mile of the earth’s surface. That 
represents the extreme length of the 
Wood mill at a moderate estimate for 
taking in the building which is a compo- 
nent part of it, as it was designed to fur- 
nish power for it, and you will cover two 
thousand feet in length with any tape 
tried on the Wood mill. 

Then for most of its length it is one 
hundred and twenty-three feet wide, in 
some places portions of it reaching the 
width of three hundred and thirty feet. 
It is six good stories above the high 
granite basement that bears the super- 
structure. 

It has nearly thirty acres of floor space 
under one roof. It consumes seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds of wool 
a week when running to capacity. It 
covers 2,200,000 square feet. And fora 
few monetary statistics it might be added 
that the land, mill rights, buildings, 
machinery, new equipment, and working 
capital represent a working capital of an 
investment of ten million. 

If the government at Washington 
should suddenly decide to order uniforms 
for one hundred thousand new troops the 
Wood mill could fill the order long before 
the government could get the troops. 
More than one hundred thousand sheep 
are sheared every week to supply the call 
of the Wood mill when running on full 
time. 

Electricity generated by steam is the 
motive power employed. The boiler 
house contains a battery of forty hori- 
zontal boilers of the Robb-Mumford make. 
There are two steel smokestacks ten and 
one half feet in diameter and one hundred 
and twenty feet high. As in all other 
parts of the mill the boiler house is so ar- 
ranged as to admit increasing the number 
of the boilers in case more power is needed. 

In the engine room there is one double 
cylinder, non-condensing engine of eigh- 
teen hundred horsepower, on the shaft 
of which is a direct connected generator 
of fifteen hundred kilowatts, and a com- 
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pound condensing engine with four 
cylinders, two vertical and two horizon- 
tal, on the shaft of which is a direct con- 
nected generator of four thousand kilo- 
watts. Ample space is left in the engine 
house for more engines. 

The main mill rests on a foundation as 
solid as a rock made of a reintorced con- 
crete, and concrete columns were placed 
throughout the structure, so that a col- 
lapse of the mill is practically an impossi- 
bility. None of the six stories rest on 
the others, but on these concrete columns, 
so that it would be possible to remove 
one of the middle stories and yet not 
cause the building to collapse or even 
weaken it to any extent. 

It is easy to get those kind of statistics © 
and to put them down in type. But it 
is not so easy to get the statistics that 
will do anything toward representing the 
greatness of heart that made Mr. Wood 
so solicitous about the comfort of his 
operatives, and that the discriminating 
citizens of Lawrence are never tired of 
praising and holding up as an example. 
And it is an example that shines afar, as 
was shown when the commissioners from 
the Chinese government paid it a special 
visit last year because they had heard it 
was one of the wonders of industrial 
America. As such an example and em- 
blem of America’s supremacy in manu- 
facturing it is one more illustration of the 
creative value of a poor boy’s ideal. 

Mr. Wood had the ideal with him when 
he was like dozens of other hustling 
young men in their twenties, in the em- 
ploy of the Washington mill of Lawrence. 
Unlike most of them he lived to see his 
ideal realized, because he had that per- 
sistence that is so necessary to the carry- 
ing out of an ideal. And as mentioned 
previously he had that dash of adven- 
turous experimenting which all great 
captains of whatever live line of human 
endeavor have. As an example, it is 
said that in the first vears of his service 
with the reorganized and _ struggling 
Washington mills he was on the road 
trving to place their men’s suitings and 
overcoats with the wholesale and jobbing 
houses. 

Instead of starting out with the regular 
routine of fellow commercial travelers 
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he had the best tailor in New York make 
for him six suits out of the kind of goods 
he was trying to place. When he was 
expatiating on his wares he simply drew 
attention to how the goods would look 
when made up. He is said to have made 
the most successful traveling representa- 
tive the mills ever had on the road. 

When young Woad went to Lawrence 
a little over twenty years ago he had all 
the energy and capacity for hard, creative 
work that is so typical of many New 
England raised bovs. But he had in 
addition just a dash of the discoverer’s 
imagination which could see the great 
possibilities in a mill city that was in the 
doldrums just then and of which many 
manufacturers were predicting that it 
had reached its limit of development and 
could not hope to do more than hold its 
own in the future. 

With this equipment he went to work 
in the counting room of the Washington 
mills, which had practically failed a year 
or two before, and had been taken over 
by Mr. Ayer, of Lowell. Mr. Aver was 
a shrewd and successful business man and 
he soon had the mill in successful running 
order again. 

Young Mr. Wood, though, early proved 
to be the most efficient lieutenant Mr. 
Ayer had in his Lawrence enterprise, and 
it was not long before he was the main- 
spring and guiding force that was sending 
the Washington mills along to new and 
greater prosperity. To-day it employs 
on the average five thousand operatives. 

His work with the Washington mills 
made it easy for him'to gain the confi- 
dence and the backing of capitalists, and 
he put into successful operation a plan 
of his for the consolidation of the woolen 
mills of New England which resulted in 
the formation of the American woolen 
company, with Mr. Wood at the head of 
it. 

This brilliant success at once placed 
him at the very forefront of the woolen 
manufacturers of America, and gave him 
a commanding position in the eves of the 
wool gowers and the woolen manufac- 
turers the world over. 

His next step was mad? easier, and when 
he announced early in 1905 that he was 
going to build the must modern and best 
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equipped worsted mill that money and 
skill could erect there were few to ques- 
tion that he would carry out his announce- 
ment successfully. 

But few even then gave him credit 
for the ability and the intention to erect 
the largest worsted mill in the world as 
well as the one where the operatives 
would have the greatest opportunity to 
do their work under comfortable and 
healthful surroundings. There were not 
many either who would. 

But he did, and in Lawrence in 1906, 
just twenty years after he first went 
there, a poor boy, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing in operation such a mill. 

Around the great Wood mill and the 
Washington mill of Lawrence, prosaic 
and humdrum as they may seem, when 
humming with the energized workings 
of thousands of human bees, hangs the 
fragrance of that old idyll of humanity, 
that old yet ever new idyll that had its 
first recorded success in the dim dawn of 
history when Jacob married his em- 
ployer’s daughter after proving his worth 
by service. Mr. Wood married the 
daughter of Mr. Aver just twenty years 
ago. Their married life has been ideally 
happy and four children have come to 
bless the union. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have a most charm- 
ingly laid out and situated home in An- 
dover, the academic suburb of Lawrence. 

They have also a residence in Boston 
and a summer home on Buzzard’s Bay, 
where they have had for neighbors ex- 
President Cleveland and the late Joseph 
Jefferson. 

Mr. Wood ts an enthusiastic yachtsman, 
as is his son, who has been taught to 
handlea boat withskillandsafetv. There 
isalsono more ardent follower of automo- 
biling than Mr. Wood, and his cars are 
generally able to keep in front of the dust 
raised by most other cars on the road, as 
well as being noted for their comfort. 

When the romances of New England 
of the last quarter of a century are being 
written, the romances of great and crea- 
tive work done by men who started life 
poor in purse but rich in mind and the 
blood that cleaves a way, the story of 
Mr. Wood and the great Wood mill will 
hold a leading place. As the Wood mill 


stands in its place in Lawrence and in the 
minds of every leading manufacturer of 
the country as the model of its kind, so 
will the career of Mr. Wood stand out as 
a beacon and an incentive to hundreds 
of New England born boys of what they 
can do here in the rugged old cradle of 
the American race. 

But much as Mr. Wood has accom- 
plished it is only a forerunner, those who 
know him best think, of what he will 
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accomplish. For he is a young man yet, 
in the prime of life, being on the sunny 
side of fifty. 

His fertile brain, his unconquerable 
perseverance, his resourceful mind and 
his clear-visioned view of the tremendous 
possibilities of this country make it more 
than likely that before his active career 
closes he will double the great mills his 
company now owns in Lawrence as well 
as the mills it controls in other cities. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF W. M. Woop’s Home at ANDOVER 
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Are the hit of the season. 
ment for motoring or street wear in rainy 
or pleasant weather. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Just the gar- 


to show you the newest styles of this "Hub 
Brand" model, shown in many new pat- 
terns and colors. 


The ‘Hub Brand' Auto Rain Coat 


Mark Andrews & Co., 65 Beafora st., Boston 


—— _ — 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND]. 
NEW YORK. | 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 


Near soth St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all Surface Lines 


SAL 


HARRY P, STIMSO 


Floors, 


Y Oriental Rugs. 


Recently of Boston. For- 
meriy with Hotel Imperial 


KEPT BY A 
BOSTON 
MAN 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theatres, 
Shops and Cen- 
tral Park. 


NEW, FIRE- 
PROOF 


Fi rst-class, 
Prices 
Reasonable. 
Hardwood 


$2.50 with 
bath and up. 
10 Minutes 
walk to 20 
Theatres. 
Send for 
Booklet. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 


Hoisting Lift-Van on Board Steamship 
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HITS RIGHT-ON TOP 


THE PARAMOUNT FEATURE OF THE 


MELVILLE CLARK 
APOLLO PLAYER PIANO 


is the method of striking the piano keys. The Apollo player 
HAS A RANGE OF 88 NOTES OR THE ENTIRE KEY- 

a BOARD OF A 74 OCTAVE PIANO and each one of the 

| 88 pneumatic fingers STRIKES THE PIANO KEY ON 

| TOP WITH A DIRECT STROKE in front of the key 
fulcrum. ‘This is the way of touching the piano key with the 
human" finger and A HUMAN EXPRESSION IS THE 
LOGICAL RESULT. The Apollo is THE ONLY 
PLAYER IN ‘THE WORLD that can play the great musi- 
cal compositions as they are played by the great living 
pianists. 
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NO 65 NOTE OR 5 1-2 OCTAVO PLAYER CAN PLAY 
THESE COMPOSITIONS 


unless they are rearranged, transposed, or otherwise muti- 
lated. What sort of piano is that to have in the musical 
home ? 


The Apollo has also the spring motor and the transposing mouthpiece, both of 
which add largely to its value as a musical instrument. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
Steinway Building, CHICAGO 


G. H. CHAMPLIN & COMPANY, Agents 


181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Your Washing Done . } . ree Bee! 


for 2c a Week by the Wonderf 
1900 Electric Motor Wash 


Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine 
—That's All the Work You Do. And the Motor Runs the Wringer, too! 
The 1900 Electric Motor Washer is now at work in thousands of homes. It is doing 
the work formerly done by well-paid washerwomen, at a cost of 2 cents a week for 
electricity. Saving thousands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving 
worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving the woman free to do other work while 
the machine is doing the washirg. 


Washes a Tubful in Two to Six Minutes 
Handles Everything, from Heavy Blankets to Dainty Laces 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer with Electric Motor at- 
tached, ready to connect by acord with an ordinary electric light fixture. 
You turn on the current as you turn on the light, and back and forth 
goes the tub, washing the clothes for dear life. And it’s all so simple 
and easy that it is mere child's play to run it. 


A Self-Working Wringer Free With Every Washer 


The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee the perfect work- 
ing of both. No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the finest made. 


Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Don't doubt! Don't say it can't be done! The free book proves that it can. 
But we do not ask ,ou to take our word for it. 


This We offer to send the 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
Water Motor on absolute Trial for an to 
, un any responsible person. ot a cent of security— , 
the Washer nor @ womiee (0 buy. Just your word — A post card with our name and address 
you will give ita test. We even agree to pay sent to us today will bring you the book free 


If you have run- : the fret 
/ ght, and will take it back if it fails to _ 900 , 
mee with do all we claim for it. Call up your electric light by return mail. Address The 1 Washer 
pounds pressure, company on the telephone and they’!! tell youthe CO. 22¢4HenrySt., Binghamton, N.Y. Or,ié 
Water Motor ou live in Canada, write to the Canadian 
~*~. ousands of the bes omes in every pa 
lof pctric ¥ the country. Gives universal satisfaction. Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Can, 


16 YEARS ON THE MARKET 


Hallett’s 


Columbian 


Wood Polish 


Absolutely the Best 


Gabler pianos —— the very highest 
quality — artistical re and in point 
of durability — pasar ry can be produced. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN | 
BY COMPARISON 


Gold Medal Chicago 
World’s Fair 


For Sale only by 
Leading Stores 


have the sincere endorsement of the best | 
musical critics, and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfied owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest quality BOSTON..-Jordan, Marsh Co. 


FALL RIVER—R. S. Reed Co. 
TAUNTON—Presby, Field & Co. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


(Established 1854) | 
SHOVE & GAGE COMPANY, Inc., 
466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK New York Boston Providence San Francisco 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 


All 
About 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTOR 


INTERURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


local traction company. Turning 

from that ‘subject we will touch 
briefly upon the Interurban Electric 
Railway, which may be considered the 
second class of electric railway com- 
panies. 

Interurban roads are a modern de- 
velopment of the older local traction 
company. They operate for the most 
part on private right of way and are 
constructed more in accordance with the 
standards of a steam railroad. 

Roads of this kind obtain their earn- 
ings from passengers riding a consider- 
able distance. Their earnings are also 
usually augmented to a _ considerable 
degree by receipts from express and 
freight business handled by them. 

The tendency at the present time is 
towards the consolidation of small roads 
into large interurban systems. This is 
generally of considerable benefit to the 
bondholders of the original companies, as 
the additional capital which is used upon 
the consolidated system is supplied, as a 
rule, by the sale of stock or junior lien 
bonds and thus provides additional equity 
for the original bondholders. 

As most interurban roads operate upon 
private right of way the franchise is not 
as important a factor as in local traction 
companies. 

A favorable location in a prosperous 
and populous community, and a well- 
constructed and substantially built line 
are among the most essential points. 

The present electrification of parts 
of their lines, by several of the steam 
roads, and the consolidations of inter- 
urban electric roads into large systems, 
indicate that the future will show a 


X Vili 


our last”article we considered the 


pronounced development in the use of 
electric roads for passenger traffic over 
comparatively long distances. 

Summarizing this subject in a few 
words, a first mortgage bond of an electric 
railway company properly selected offers 
a safe and very desirable investment, 
which can be bought to yield a liberal 
return of about five per cent under 
present conditions. 

In choosing such a bond an investor 
should seek the guidance of a reliable 
banking house. He should select a bond 
which is a direct mortgage on a company 
operating, with rare exceptions, under the 
following conditions: 

The company should have a liberal 
franchise extending beyond the life of 
the bond, or it should be operated on 
private right of way. Its net earn- 
ings over a period of years, after taxes, 
depreciating fund and sinking fund 
have been deducted, should be at least 
one and one half times the bond interest. 
The management should be experienced 
and trustworthy. The replacement value 
of the company’s property should usually 
be larger than the bond issue, and over- 
capitalized companies should be avoided. 

The company should be located in a 
prosperous community and should be a 
well-established and properly constructed 
proposition. The physical property of the 
company should be kept in good condition 
and provision made against depreciation 
with money taken from gross earnings 
and not derived by the sales of additional 
securities. Finally, the retirement of a 


considerable portion of the bonds at 
maturity should be provided for; for 
example, by means of a sinking fund, if 
the bonds are not issued serially. 
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SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS 
INDIVIDUAL INVESTORS 


We are prepared to submit lists of both HIGH GRADE and Semi Speculative 
Railroad and Industrial Bonds paying from 4°), to 6°(, and invite correspond- 
ence on this subject. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway, New York City 


COMFORT IN MOTORING INSURED. The Habit of Saving 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


SPIRAL SPRINGS Life insurance statisticians tell us that the first 


Made in St. Louis 


period of a man’s life, that is, to the age of 
twenty, is the egotistical age, when the son thinks 
he knows more than his father. 

From thirty to forty-five is a man’s accumu- 
lating period. In this period either success 
or failure is settled. By the time a man is 
forty-five, he is either on the high road to fortune 
or has lost all. 

Above the age of fifty, which is the third period 
of a man’s life, a man should certainly look 
after security. He must not speculate, for he 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain. 
Above the age of fifty, statistics show that only 
one in five thousand can recover his financial 
footing, if lost. After sixty, 95 per cent are 
dependent upon their daily earnings, or their 
children’s for support. 

These facts are given to show the’ necessity 
of beginning at an early age to place money in 
sound securities, and to avoid the habit of specu- 
These gs guarantee relief from continued jolts, lation. Weshall be glad to send vou some of 


sprin 
i ossed about every time 
oF @ car our literature illustrating this poimt, and also 


crossing. They make your Car ride Smoothly. our circular of high grade conservative invest- 
They save you They save your “oo ment securities. 
hey save your Engine ley COs e 
Look out for imitations. We guarantee these Springs. Send for Pamphlet W. and Circular No. 910 W. 
Apply. write or telephone E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
889 Boylston St., Boston 21M S B M 
ILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SHIRLEY BO CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Back Bay 3910. 
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SAVINGS BANK 


12 MAIN 8ST., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Incorporated 1865 


DEPOSITS, $2,341,077.06 


ARTHUR H. HALL, President 
FRANCIS A. WHITNEY, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. JOSLIN, Clerk and Treas. 


TRUSTEES 


H. MAYO C. H. CHAPLEY 
W. H. HARRISON A. H. HALL 
A. L. CLARK CLESSON KENNEY 
W. H. CROPPER M. H. BOSWORTH 
D. C. NICKERSON H. R. SMITH 
rr. A. WHITNEY E. F. BLODGETT 
C. A. JOSLIN E. B. KINGMAN 


W. H. CHASE 


Deposits are put on interest the first of January, 
April, July and October 


DIVIDENDS, JANUARY Ist and JULY Ist 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE JANUARY 10th 
and JULY 10th 


Interest Rate Four Per Cent 


LEOMINSTER 


wees 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
BANK BUILDING, 12 MAIN STREET 


Organized 1884 


CAPITAL $150,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $132,000 


HAMILTON MAYO, President 
EDWARD F. BLODGETT, Vice-President 
FRED J. LOTHROP, Cashier 


DIRECTORS. 


HAMILTON MAYO E. B. KINGMAN 
JOHN M. LOCKEY A. A. TISDALE 
D. C. NICKERSON W. H. CHASE 
A. H. HALL A. S. PATON 
E. F. BLODGETT E. B. RICHARDSON 
E. B. TILTON W. H. HARRISON 


A. L. CLARK JOSEPH P. HOLMAN 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
Also Small Packages K«ceived for Storage 


DISCOUNT DAY, MONDAY A.M. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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No. 12 Main St.,_ - 


live town has a progresive real estate man 
and A. L. Walker fills the bill in Leominster. He 
sells all kinds of REAL ESTATE. Write him. Tele- 


phone him and you will] call upon him at 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


P. H. KILLELEA 


FIRE INSURANCE 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


ROOM 2, UP ONE FLIGHT, McGRATH'’s OLD 
BLOCK, 6 MONUMENT SQ., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Tel. 105-4 Residence, 50 Washington street 


JOHN J. KEVILLE 


Novelties in Men’s Wear 


LEOMINSTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Where Fashion Reigns 


ALL AMERICA SHOES EDUCATOR SHOES 
MAYFAIR SHOES 


C. E. BARNES & Co. 


Shoes for the Family 


26 MONUMENT SQUARE, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS: 


A. E. BAKER 
DRY GOODS 


MEN'S, WOMEN’S, CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHINGS — 


Agent for 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINES, 
STANDARD PATTERNS, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. DYE HOUSE 


9 Main St., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


J. HU. SMITH Fr. R. SMITH 


SMITH BROTHERS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIALTIES 


MAKERS OF GLUE AND. STARCH COOKERS 


SHEET METAL WORKING, PLUMBING, 
STEAM FITTING 
DUST COLLECTORs, EXHAUST AND BLOWER 
PIPING 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


E. F. BLODGETT Fr. T. BLODGETT 


B. F. Blodgett & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Horn and Cellulotd Goods, 


Hair Pins, Side Combs, Back Combs, 
and Novelties. 


New York Office, 


59 HOWARD ST. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Teternone, 13-2 
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ON ANY or TYPEWRITER 
? 5%'°75% Our illustrated catalog proves it. Write for a copy now. We are not ex- 


ploiting any one make, but offer you your own choice of the entire typewriter 
output of the United States. Every machine at a saving to you of from 25% 
i to 75% in real dollars. 


Boston Branch, 38 Bromfield Street 


HOME OFFICE, NEW YORK 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


—* 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND 


America’s finest mountain, wood and shore re- 
sorts. Unequalled hunting, fishing, outing. Sport 
and rest. Investigate. Don’t wait. Plan ahead. 


How Ergland Information Bureau, Old South Big. Boston. Framingham Real Estate ? 
No one need remain Inquire of 


—— = JOHN H. TEMPLE 
deaf now MANSON BLDG, SO. FRAMINGHAM 


for I have invented and perfected a device which fits 
into the ear without a bit of discomfort. 

It is to the ear what glasses are to the eyes—but when Over Framingham National Bank 
worn it can't be seen. 


So small you don't know you are wearing it—yet so 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 


effective you would miss it instantly. 


This device of mine is so 
constructed that it magnifies 
the sound waves—then this A G d P] B 
magnified sound wave Is oo ace to Buy 
concentrated to the center 
of the ear drum. 


It does what ear trump- 
ets are supposed to do but 


itisinvisible. Youeven for- 
get it yourself. 
You see, years ago! was 


deaf myself—people had to 


shout at me. It was so 

CH), embarrassing that 1 was | 

avoided, 

I doctored for two years —but with no avail, So in | 

sheer desperation I resolved to help myself. G O O DWI N & C O N LO N 
Day and night I experimented with an artificial ear. 

After years of tedious toil I succeeded, 
My efforts were more than repaid, for when I per- 44 Monument Sq. Leominster, Mass. 

fected my device so | could wear it myself, my hearing 

came back. People no longer shunned me, It was 


marvelous —I could hear as well as anybody. 


What I did for myself 1 have since done for 200,000 


F. C. BROWN 
I can make you Fine Custom Work and High-Grade 


Tailoring a Specialty 


hear again 


Yet what it costs me in years of struggle I let you 


have for five dollars, . 7 | 
Juon't send me the money now~—I want you first to erc an al or 


read my bouk, It goes into detail about this wonderful 
device, 

tie whole result of my successful experiment —and, 
how you can have your hearing restored, is yours tor 


/ 


the price of a postal and @ minute to send it, MAIN STREET 
Write to me personally, Geo. H. Wilson, care of 
Wilson Lar Co,, 0) Todd Louisville, Ky., LEOMINSTER + + MASS. 


and ask ior my beok, 
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Robb-Mumford Boiler Company 


---MANUFACTURE .. 


Return Tubular—Upright | - 
Manning — Locomotive BOILERS 


and Internally Fired.... 


STACKS, TANKS, PENSTOCKS and 


sheet iron work of all descriptions. 


SALES DEPT. 


131 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, - MASS. 


WORKS: 
SO. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Framingham 
National Bank 


(Formerly Framingham Bank, Incorporated 1833) 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Capital, $200,000 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $147,000 


JAMES J. VALENTINE, President 
THOMAS L. BARBER, Vice-President 
FRED L. OAKS, Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


James J. Valentine, Thomas L. Barber, Walter 
Adams, Willis A. Kingsbury, Bernard F. Merriam, 
Clifford Folger, Frank A. Day 


luterest allowed on deposits subject 
to check 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Reut 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Total Assets, January 5, "09 
$955,456.37 


Money deposited on or before the Jd 
day of January, April, July, aad 
October, will draw taterest 
from the first day 
of these mouths 


WILLARD HOWR, President 
JULIAN W. PHILLIPS, Treasurer 
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Don’t Forget 
to Keep on Hand 


a bottle of Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
Its timely use may save you from days of sickness. 
Physicians trace many a serious illness to a cold. 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar has cured 
coughs and colds for generations. It gives quick 
relief from sore throat, bronchitis, and whooping 
cough. Pleasant. to take. Leaves no harmful 
after-effects. Ask your druggist for and get 


Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute 


Refreshing Sleep 


comes after a bath with 


warm water and Glenn's Sulphur Soap. It allays 
imitation and leaves the skin soothed and refreshed. 
Used just before retiring, it induces quiet and rest- 
ful sleep. It is a fine toilet soap that removes 
pimples, blackheads, roughness, and beautifies the 
skin. Sold by druggists generally. Always insist on 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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What you don’t know about it you can learn, and to what you do 
‘now you can add much—from the wonderful little book 


“__from Cellar to Garret” 


A Text Book on Household Science 
PRICE TEN CENTS 


‘t contains all that’s most useful for the housekeeper— articles written 
_xpressly for this book by teachers and lecturers on Home Economics 

vho are among the most able instructors on this subject in the Public 
Schools of the United States. 


“The Care of the Cellar and Laundry ’’— ‘The Care of the Bedroom "’——- Nettie L. 
Letetia R. Snively, Wendell Philips High Campbell, Polytechnic School, San 
School, Chicago. Francisco. 


The Care of the Kitchen — Abbie Stone, «The Care of the Sick Room’ Minnie 
Commercial High School Alumnae Associa- Ickleheimer, Eastern District High School, 
tion, Philadelphia. New York City. 

“The Care of the Floor Coverings and “The Care of the Wardrobe and Store- 
Draperies” —Mary L. Cauheld, Board of room”—Minnielckleheimer, Eastern District 
Education, Newark. High School, New York City. 

“The Care of the Dining Room,” «The Care of the 
Bathroom,” etc., etc., by other writers of note. 


It is thorough, authentic, and yet so simple a child can understand it. Every home should 
have a copy of this book. Send ten cents for “~ from Cellar to Garret” and we will send you 


free (postpaid) with it a sample bottle 


UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 


which replaces dangerous benzine or naphtha for all cleaning purposes and 
which cannot burn and cannot explode. Clip off the coupon below 
and mail it with ten cents, in coin or stamps—do it now. 


R4 
Enclosed find ten ~. 
cents (lite) for which 
please send me without further "Gas 
eX pense copy of book “-from Cellar to 
Garret’ andsample vf Carbona Unburmable = 


Name Benzine or 
Address | tha 
Mail this coupon to Carbona Products Co., Dept. 16, 5-5 Burnett Street, — Naph 
Newark, N.J., U.8.A. 


CARBONA PRODUCTS CoO. / 
You 
wouldn't dare 
( do this with 
FLUID 


have been established over 55 YEARS. 


PIANOS 


TOILET POWD 


THE 


| 


CUSHION 
RUBBER 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


our system of payment every family of mod- 
_erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano, 
We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in y. 


home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


BUTTON 

ARE 

ER MOULD: 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and COUPON-IN YELLOW suppon;ee 

is ‘put in non-re- 1S ATTACHED THIS WAY IS GUARANTEE TO 

fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with face TO EVERY PAIR OF THE DEALER AND 

on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfle /ree. GENUINE — BE SURE AINST IMPERFE roms 
Try Mennen's Violet ( Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It iT’s THERE THE BUT 
bus the scent of Fresh-<cut Parma Violets. Sample free. Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. bye A a sep 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. Mailed on receipt of price 

Ben Tollet Pewder, Ori 1 Odor N 

Mennen’s Boreted Skin Soap (blue wrapper) GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |{|Hose suppor: 
Specially prepared for the nursery. only at Stores BOSTON : 


By 


sur 


S 


WatTertTowN, Mass., Dec. 8, 1908 


SmitH & AntHony Co.,— Please send me a new 
brick lining for a 7 x 18 New Hub Range, 1886 pat- 
tern. I bought this Range in 1890, and this is the 


WHAT ONE HUB RANGE 


first time that I have had to buy any repairs what- 
ever for it, except one grate. During all this time 
it has been a quick and perfect baker, and done all | 
the cooking for a family of nine. 


q@ THINK OF IT! A Hub Range in daily 


use for eighteen years without a cent spent 


wonder thrifty New England housekeepers 
prefer Hub Ranges, the most durable ranges 


MODEL HUB 
Ebony Finish Range. made. Send for a copy of “ Range Talk” 
One of the many patterns of ; 
Hub Ranges — 
 §MITH & ANTHONY CO., Makers 


52 AND 54 UNION STREET : : : : : BOSTON 


P.S. WHITE | | 


| 
| 
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for repairs other than for one grate. No | 
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